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PREFACE 


Tuts book has been prepared at the direction of the 
Council of the Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social 
Service. The writers who have so willingly co-operated 
in producing it are all members of that Union. They 
regard social problems from different points of view, 
but are in fundamental agreement as to the urgency 
of the need for the study of them, and the impossibility 
of ever solving them apart from the aid of the Chris- 
tian religion and from the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
Most of them are experts : students, and teachers of the 
Bible ; and many of them are versed, both theoretically 
and experimentally, in social science. But, in each case, 
the writer alone is responsible for his expressed opinions. 

This book can be, and professes to be, nothing but 
a first and preliminary step in that more detailed and 
thorough study of the Sociology of the Bible which is 
the work of the future. The Editor desires here to 
thank the writers for their able and courteous co- 
operation, and also to thank all who, in consultation 
or by suggestion, have assisted in the preparation of the 
volume. 


SOUTHPORT, 
June 30, 1909. 
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‘SEE AND SERVE’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Nothing could be move valu- 
able than to understand the 
social contents of the Bible in 
theiy historical setting, and 
press home on the Christian 
Church the essential purpose 
and divection of tts own in- 
spived book. 

PROFESSOR RAUSCHENBUSCH, 


Religion alone makes man complete as a 
living, social organ of God in unison with 


all beings. 
KRAUSE. 


An individual, a family, a State can no 
more exist without religion than without the 
sun. ... There has never been any pro- 
gressive transformation of humanity without 
some accompanying introduction of new 
duties, the systemization of which, by a new 
spiritual power, constitutes the corresponding 
veligion. . . . Liberty, without a moral 
authority to propagate a knowledge and 
love of the order it completes, would end in 
industrial despotism and commercial mono- 
poly. ... Materialism has never yet suc- 
ceeded in constituting a social order . . . for 
that purpose a body of truths to be held in 


common is required. 
PIERRE LAFFITTE. 


The democratic movement ts profoundly 
veligious at heart. It cannot permanenily 
maintain itself apart from religious ideals 
and religious sanctions. But it has to be 
brought to religious self-consciousness. 

W. H. CARNEGIE. 


No system of Collectivism that is imposed 
from without upon a selfish, licence-loving 
people can hope to succeed. To be successful 
it must be the spontaneous outcome of 
styvong altruistic feeling. 

DupLey KIDD. 


INTRODUCTION 


SAMUEL E. KEEBLE 
EDITOR 


No book presents morals in 
such inextricable union with 
politics as the Buble. True, 
the New Testament is unt- 
versal and the Old Testament 
national ; but as the race rose 
to universal morality through 
the national, so, tt seems to 
me, must the individual. 

PROFESSOR SEELEY. 
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We have never told you that the true 
Reformer’s Guide, the true poor man’s book, 
the true God’s Voice against tyrants, idlers, 
and huimbugs, was the Bible... . We have 
told you that the Bible preached to you 
patience, while we have not told you that wt 
promised you freedom. We have told you 
that the Bible preached the rights of pro- 
perty and the duties of labour, when (God 
knows) for once that it does that, it preaches 
ten times over the duties of property and 
the vights of labour. Instead of being a 
book to keep the poor in order, it 1s @~ 
book, from beginning to end, written to 
keep the vich in order. It ts the true 
Radical Reformer’s Guide, God’s everlasting 
witness against oppression and cruelty and 
idleness. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The modern world is differentiated from 
the ancient by nothing but its possession of 
the Bible, and the acknowledgement of tts 
authority in matters of conduct. The 
larger measure of justice, the greater respect 
for life, the wider diffusion of comfort, the 
marvellous conquests of science, the immense 
increase of commerce, the general suppres- 
sion of slavery, the unprecedented consideva- 
tion for suffering—all these developments 
spring exclusively from the Bible. ... With 
the Bible withheld from the people, or dis- 
credited among them—the effects ave exactly 
the same—there nowhere vemains any true 
standard by which man may measure either 
truth in principle or rightness in conduct. 
The fate of the world depends on the Bible 
being veverenced as true, and increasingly 
obeyed. . . . It is the sole palladium of 
human freedom. 

C. B. PHIPSONs 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Bible glows with the idea of righteousness as no other book 
does that has become the property of our Western world. 
W. M. SALTER. 


Ir the modern world but knew it, the Bible is the 
charter of its freedom. It is more truly the ‘ Magna 
Charta’ of Englishmen than that wrung from ; 

King John. If only men understood the Sacred Book of 
degree to which it is the friend of the Siete? 
poor and helpless, and the fountain of liberty, they 
would treasure and read it more. They would be more 
chary, too, of those who would belittle it or take it 
away. Could the day ever come when the Bible 
should be proved worthless or untrustworthy, that 
would be the day when the hope of civilization would 
perish, and the guarantee of freedom and progress 
be withdrawn ; it would be the day when earth’s tyrants 
and wrong-doers would again lift up their heads and 
try to prevail over men. 

Those who undermine confidence in this precious 
Book by wantonly magnifying literary difficulties—treat- 
ing its history and science in an unhistorical and un- 
scientific spirit, judging its religious and ethical teaching 
by modern and not contemporary standards, and ignoring 
its spiritual grandeur and moral sublimity—are not 
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friends of the human race. Neither are those who would 
withdraw it from the people and hand over its inter- 
pretation to ‘the Church,’ meaning thereby a close 
clerical caste. Nor, we must add, are those Evangeli- 
cals who would limit us to special (and indeed vitai) 
verses and portions of Holy Writ, and call the facts 
and truths set forth in them alone, ‘ the Gospel.’ 

Undoubtedly this one-sided treatment of Holy Scrip- 
ture by Evangelical Protestants has done as much harm 
to the Bible as either the crude and ignorant dogmatism 
of popular attacks and the destructive criticism of 
sceptical Higher Critics, or the specious depreciation 
of its true value by interested Modernists, Romanists, 
and High Anglicans. 

The Bible has been too exclusively studied from 
doctrinal and devotional standpoints. Such study is 
To be studiea Indeed of primary importance, but there are 
sociologically. vita] social or sociological aspects, hitherto 
neglected, which demand attention. The Bible enforces 
not one, but /wo great commandments: Love to God, 
the first and greatest commandment ; and also ‘a second, 
like unto it’—Love to our Neighbour. Our Lord 
affirmed that ‘on these ¢wo commandments hangeth 
the whole law, and the prophets.’! It is imperative 
that the Bible be studied as carefully in the light and 
interests of the second commandment as it has been in 
those of the first. Evangelical theologians have gener- 
ally devoted themselves to drawing out the Bible 
teaching relating to God, to the neglect of that relating 
to man in his collective, as distinguished from his 
individual capacity. Religion and individual ethics have 
been taught, but, generally speaking, social ethics—the 

1 Matt. xxii. 40. 
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ethics of society as a whole—have been neglected. Yet 
the Bible abounds with such teaching. Not until we 
study the Bible socially, as well as theologically, shall 
we ever do full justice to its marvellous contents, and to 
its complete message to mankind, or convince the 
masses that the Bible is the charter of their liberties—a 
book which they can afford neither to neglect nor to lose, 
a book never too much to be read nor too highly 
to be prized. 

An American writer, with characteristic courage, 
has declared that ‘there is more material for Biblical 
sociology than for Biblical theology.’! If we cannot 
go so far as that, it is certainly true that the Bible is 
practically an unexplored mine of sociological facts and 
principles. It will become almost a new book to those 
who search it, for a time, solely to discover them. It 
would need volumes, and they will eventually be forth- 
coming, to draw out in detail all its social lessons. 

The general and cursory study of the social teaching 
of the Bible undertaken in the subsequent chapters 
will reveal to every reader how large a portion of the 
Bible is concerned with man in his collective capacity. 
Nations, tribes, cities, communities, classes, families 
constantly come under the socio-religious regard of the 
sacred writers. Their social relationships and their 
social morality, their social woes and their social sins, 
their whole collective life, receives careful, detailed, 
often passionate and always memorable attention. 
Although the form of the teaching, and the phases 
of society and civilization dealt with, are often tem- 
porary, the essential teaching itself is of permanent 
validity, arising from the loftiness, majesty, grandeur, 


1 Dr. Crafts, Practical Christian Sociology, p. 30. 
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and sublimity of its underlying principles and truths. 
Take, for instance, the great eternal socio-religious 
principle of the prophet Micah: ‘What doth the Lord 
require of thee, O Man’ (‘ Man’ collective?), ‘ but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’? ‘A perfect ideal of religion!’ exclaimed Prof. 
Huxley? ; ‘a conception of religion which appears to me 
as wonderful an inspiration of genius as the art of 
Pheidias or the science of Aristotle.’ This is but a 
sample of hundreds of other great passages in the Bible, 
not to speak of characters, events, and incidents, 
pregnant with social issues and admonitions. 

Yet it seems still to be a surprise to many modern 
Christians, especially to Protestant Individualists, Evan- 
Surprising that ZClicals, and Methodists of the respected 
its Heaching #8 old order, that there is any social teaching, 

than Social. as such, in the venerated Book. They, and 
their fathers before them, have for so long regarded the 
Bible as a divine revelation, wholly devoted to the re- 
demption and personal salvation of the individual soul, 
that it comes as a shock to be informed that lawgivers 
and prophets, Christ and apostles, all alike bore more 
upon their hearts the nation and community, the cities 
and classes, tribes and families, of the earth and of 
Israel, than they did individuals.4 Yet such is the 
case. Their ultimate goal was the Messianic kingdom— 
the kingdom of God on earth and in heaven, and the 
means thereto, the people of God and His Church. 
The individual was inwardly renewed, and drilled, dis- 


1 See Mic. i. 1, 2, 5, iii. I, vi. 3-5. 

2 Mic. vi. 8. 

3 Contemporary Review, 1886. 

“ See the Prophets and St. Paul’s typical utterance, Rom, x. 1. 
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ciplined, and subordinated, in order to build up 
that kingdom. He was only ‘born again’ that he 
might enter it! and help, as a citizen, to establish it on 
earth. He had no existence apart from it. For ages 
Christians perceived this, until Rome perverted it into 
the teaching, that the Christian has no existence apart 
from the Roman Church. Then came the revolt—the 
Reformation—and the loss of the truth which we are 
only now recovering. 

But so far from being surprised that the Bible is full 
of social teaching, the really surprising thing is, con- 
sidering the ages during which its books were com- 
posed and edited, that it should notice the separate 
individual at all. They were ages when the conception 
of personality, in the modern sense of an independent, 
self-conscious entity, an end in and to itself, capable of 
being considered out of relation to society, simply did 
not exist anywhere on earth.? In half the world to-day 
personality is not in existence. In England even, 
personality may almost be said to be the creation of 
Puritanism, as the word ‘selfishness’ was*; for that 
social vice can have little existence when property is 
largely held in common, or the individual is a serf, 
with no independence.* 

The individual first emerged amongst the Hebrews in 
Jeremiah.> Here he is seen in a new isolation, sadly 
conscious of his solitary, personal relationship to God. 

1 John iii. 3 and 5. 

2 See p. 87. 

3 See Trench’s Study of Words. 

4 See Dudley Kidd’s Kaffir Socialism, p. 32. 

5 See Cheyne's Jeremiah, p. 19, and G. Adam Smith’s Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, p. 165. See also 
below, pe 49e 
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Jeremiah’s chief value is that he was the precursor of 
Jesus, the perfect vicarious Sufferer and the true 
Emancipator of personality. Submerged again after 
Jeremiah’s time, personality only re-emerged and came 
to its own, with Christ. 

The primitive form of human society, in which the 
individual was nothing and the community everything, 
persisted right up to Christ’s day, and that amongst all 
peoples alike—Hebrews, Greeks, Romans,! and Bar- 
barians. 

Hence all teaching, religious, ethical, legal, and 
philosophical, was social in conception, purpose, and 
expression—it related and was addressed to a social 
whole, or to the individual as an inseparable part of the 
community. This primitive form of society continues 
right up to the present day, with but little modification, 
in the mer or peasant community of Russia, in the village 
communities of India, in China, and even in Japan. 

Until quite recently the individual, as such, had no 
existence in Japan. This may be gathered from 
Lafcadio Hearne’s writings on Japan, and from his 
Letters, and from a still greater authority—Professor 
Percival Lowell, who wrote his remarkable book, Zhe 
Soul of the Far East, to prove that ‘the soul of the Far 
East may be said to be Impersonality.’ 

The Bible is the revelation of God and of man and 
of their relation, the record of the growing consciousness 
by man of the personality and nature of God and of his 
own personality and its possibilities. But its contents 
were all written down, through some fifteen hundred 
years, when the communal form of society, ancient 
and involuntary, existed. Hence it could not help 

1 See p. 230. ? The Soul of the Far East, p. 15, 
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but be social in all its references. It is therefore 
unscientific to the last degree to maintain that it has 
sole reference to the relation of the individual soul with 
God. This truth is its peculiar glory, but it is not the 
staple of its teaching, nor even its goal. 

The fact is, that the teaching of the Bible is first 
social, and finally social—it begins and it ends socially. 
It moves, from the involuntary, customary tts Goal a 
Communism of early society, through the 5! Goal. 
discovery, revelation, and emancipation of the individual, 
on to a new and nobler sociality. The Bible having 
created the individual, does not halt at him, but passes 
on to create, by means of him, ‘a new heavens and a 
new earth,’ a new social atmosphere and environment 
‘of righteousness.’ Its ultimate goal is not the saved 
individual, not even the Church, but a saved wor/d— 
‘the kingdom of God,’ the Father’s Kingdom of righteous 
Humanity, where His will is done on earth, It moves 
on to the vision and the prophecy, as Mr. Rattenbury 
shows, of a new humanity, a new solidarity of man- 
kind,! a new world-empire—the only true Imperialism, 
when ‘the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.’ 

A pseudo-scientific objection is often urged against 
the modern movement towards a co-operative com- 
monwealth, that it is a reactionary movement—‘a 
reversion to type,’ to the type of an obsolete and 
primitive form of society—the early community—which 
civilization has long outgrown.? Such an objection misses 
its significance as Bible-inspired and Christian. That 
movement is from an znvoluntary, ancient, and primitive 
sociality, through an era of individualism, to a voluntary, 

' Chap. XII. 2 The Spectator, November 1908. 
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modern, and Christian sociality. The goal to which 
the Bible and social Christianity point is not to an 
impossible reversion to the barbaric Communism of 
two thousand years ago, with its denial or suppression 
of personality, but forward, through the redemption 
and spiritual development of the individual, to a new 
and indefinitely higher social order. 

This order will be the conscious, deliberate, voluntary 
creation of free, developed personalities. The Bible fore- 
shadows and facilitates, as the following pages will reveal, 
a great spiritual-social world-movement, from an involun- 
tary to a voluntary sociality, from one of fettered and 
undeveloped to one of free, developed personalities. It 
is a conscious, intelligent, deliberate, but divinely guided 
movement towards human federation and the spiritual and 
social solidarity of mankind, when ‘the fullness of the 
whole earth ’ will become God’s glory,! and ‘the creation 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’? 

In the Far East we behold, in the stagnant forms of 
heathen society—stagnant even when disguised by super- 
ficial Westernization—an arrested Collectivism: arrested 
because the development of personality has been pre- 
vented. In the West we, too, have suffered from stagnation, 
an arrested individualism, arrested because the develop- 
ment of a nobler sociality has been prevented. The 
Far East must develop, through Christianity and the 
Bible, free personalities; and the West, by the same 
means, a new and higher Collectivism, the happy and 
ordered voluntary association of free, spiritual per- 
sonalities—the ethical children of God. The Bible 
contains the facts and forces, the true dynamic, which 

1 Isa, vi. 3, R.V. margin. ? Rom. viii. 216 
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will move men, freely and intelligently, through renewed 
and rectified wills, from patriotism, public spirit, humani- 
tarianism, unselfishness, and self-sacrifice, and in pursuit 
of self-realization, to combine to set up a new and nobler 
social order. It is now so moving them; it has in the 
past so moved them. Hence we must, on every ground, 
go to the Bible for our social principles. Not indeed for 
economic details, nor for particular methods of industrial 
action, nor special social systems—these must vary with 
the ever-changing civilizations of men ; but for the eternal 
principles that must dominate and direct the develop- 
ment of civilizations which are not to perish, the social 
principles of Holy Scripture. 

It is the more important to emphasize this as the 
new science of Sociology is too largely in the hands of 
Positivists, Materialists, and physical scien- : 
ca, The Bible and 
tists. These would formulate the great Biological 
complex Science of Society solely in physical basses Lb 
and biological terms, and represent the community as 
the mechanical outcome of material and chemical forces. 
Society is really a psychological organization of conscious 
personalities, and any science of sociology which ignores 
the free play of the human will, spirit, and intelligence, 
or which defines the moral and spiritual nature of men 
and of human society in the terms of Materialism and 
Determinism,! can never suffice, There are not wanting 
signs that this new science will be captured at the 
beginning by the enemies of human freedom and 
spirituality, unless Christian thinkers and students bestir 
themselves. It has been wisely said that ‘Sociology 
can become a science only by being a science of re- 
demption. By the grounding of society in right social 

1 Pages 109, 112. 
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faiths, and laying the axe of truth at the roots of social 
falsehoods, by regenerating society with right social 
motives, and leading it with right social visions, will 
Sociology fulfil its scientific vocation, which is the education 
of society in justice. Jesus Christ offers Sociology the 
only scientific ground of discerning all the facts and 
forces of life. That ground is His revelation of umiversal 
unity. Sociology is the science of sacrifice, of redemp- 
tion, ofatonement. The birth of the social consciousness, 
with which the world is now in travail, is the conversion 
of social institutions from the protective to the redemptive 
basis, from the Roman to the Christian conception of 
society. No other than a Christian Sociology can have 
a scientific ground or produce any intelligible science of 
society.’! It is from the Bible and from Christianity that 
we must draw those higher ethical and spiritual social 
principles which are complementary to, and corrective of, 
the various physical, chemical, and biological disciplines 
which form part, and only the lower part, of the nascent 
and marvellous new science of Sociology. Christiaan 
thinkers have much leeway to make up, and they cannot 
be too earnest and diligent in their sociological business. 

It is not infrequently said that the Bible—the Old 
Testament especially—has nothing to say to modern 
men in this matter. Indeed, many brusquely brush the 
whole Bible aside as too antiquated for modern problems. 
The Old Testament, they aver, is obsolete, and the 
New Testament has no social message or morality ; it 
deals with the individual alone, and was produced under 
a slave-power, the tyranny of ancient Imperial Rome. 

But the writers of the present book hold, on the 
contrary, that the Bible has everything to say on social 

1 Herron’s Christian Society, pp. 18, 23, 35) 40. 
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problems ; that almost every book of the ‘ Divine Library’ 
has some contribution to make to the great basal prin- 
ciples upon which alone a permanent order of society 
can be built up—and that neither a vague nor an indefi- 
nite contribution. ‘The writers do not deny that some 
of its ethical standards have been outlived, largely by 
its own means, nor that there are in it primitive social 
systems and ideas, and barbarous methods and practices. 
They maintain, however, that this rough casket enshrines 
imperishable jewels of social truth, which it is their 
purpose to indicate. 

The first part of this book treats of the Hebrew 
writings, and is occupied in demonstrating, in a general 
way—for that is the only thing possible in the space— 
the social value of the Old Testament. 

The second part, which deals with the Christian 
writings, sufficiently indicates the falsity of the common 
and reiterated statement, mentioned above, tani 
that Christianity is deficient in social morality. tra 
Years ago Mill and Mazzini,! and later Mr. 

F. Harrison, made this charge,? and also W. M. Salter, in 
his L¢hical Religion,® and it is repeated, parrot-like, every 
day in certain circles. But the chapters which follow, by 
Revs. H. Bisseker, Dr. Scott Lidgett, Dr. Findlay, Dr. J. 
Hope Moulton, J. E. Rattenbury, and W. Bradfield, will 
abundantly demonstrate that the New Testament abounds 
with social teaching. | Its social principles of the universal 
Fatherhood of God, the divine sonship of the spiritually 
and ethically renewed man, the brotherhood of man, the 
social virtue of Christian love ; the social implications of 

¥ See ps 223: 

2 New Year’s Address, 1889. 

5 Page 83. 
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the Sermon on the Mount, and of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
teaching concerning the kingdom of God, the Cross of 
Calvary, with its world-redemption, example, and inspira- 
tion, our Lord’s addresses to classes and cities and the 
nation, and His parables ; St. Paul’s teaching of human 
solidarity, of the Church, and his attitude in Philemon 
toward slavery, and elsewhere toward citizenship ; St. 
John’s teaching, in the Revelation, as to the true City, 
the universal reign of Christ, and the overthrow of the 
heathen world-order,—these, and much beside, answer, 
for ever, the unintelligent charge that Christianity has no 
social message. In addition to that, its history for a 
thousand years in Europe, during which it largely built 
up and administered, in every department, the whole 
existing social order of Christendom, demonstrates the 
falsity and futility of the statement. 

But even if it were true (which it is not) that the New 
Testament, written in the days of Imperial Roman 
domination, dealt but little with social questions, con- 
fining itself to the conversion of individuals, it ought, in 
justice, to be remembered that, as the Christian Bible is 
made up of two Testaments, so Christian ethics include 
also the social morality of the Old Testament—in so 
far as it is in harmony with the Christian principle of 
universal love. Christ came, it is written, ‘not to destroy 
but to fulfil the Law.’! Asa matter of fact, the literature 
and law-books of the world, ancient and modern, cannot 
equal the social teaching of the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, and that teaching is the Christian’s by in- 
heritance. It is really his prerogative and function 
to do with it what the Hebrew could not—make 
it operative. It has been truly said that ‘the com- 

1 Matt. v, 17. 
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mands of the Mosaic law as to conduct are incapable 
of obtaining any general or practical effect save through 
a comprehension, an acceptance, and an observance, 
less or more complete, of the requirements of the 
Christian life.’1 The great Christians of the Reforming 
periods—Luther, Calvin, Zwingli—the German peasants, 
the Scotch Covenanters, and the English Puritans, knew 
what they were doing when they, with their Christian 
experience and principles, went to the Old Testament 
for their inspiration and sanctions. They drew their 
principles of civil and religious liberty and their social 
ideals from the Old Testament. But it was as Christian 
men that they did it. It is true that the Old Testament 
contains the principles of life for nations and communities, 
and the New Testament for humanity as a whole, and 
for the individual everywhere; but the Christian social 
ethic is drawn from the whole Bible, as from the Divine 
Well of Life for the entire family of man. 

The present book can but provide an introduction to 
the social study of the Bible. The writers have had to 
cover a wide field in each chapter—a field too : 

: The Social 
vast for anything but a general survey, Suggestiveness 
detailed treatment being quite impossible. ° ee 
The modern bearings of the teaching have been indicated, 
but its special applications have had largely to be left to 
readers themselves. The historical part of the Old 
Testament, for instance, apart altogether from questions 
of authorship and historicity, is, as Mr. C. L. Bedale’s 
chapter shows, full of social serviceableness. But details 
had necessarily to be ignored. The stories of Cain and 
Abel, Enoch and Lamech, Abram and Lot, Jacob and 
Esau, Joseph and his brethen, and Joseph in Egypt, are 

1 Phipson’s Sczence of Civilization, p. 450. 
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full of valuable sociology, on any critical view of them. 
Again, the narratives in Exodus, of the oppression of 
Israel by their Egyptian taskmasters, of the ensuing 
national plagues, of the deliverer, Moses, of the consecra- 
tion of position and culture to the tasks of deliverance 
from oppression and the building up of a better social 
order, the Wanderings, and the ‘School of Moses’ in the 
Promised Land, are equally fascinating and fruitful for 
sound sociology. ‘Time and space have both failed even 
to indicate the vital social import of the stories of the 
murmurings, of the Golden Calf, of the clericalism of 
Aaron, Korah, Dathan and Abiram, of the daughters of 
Zelophehad, of Balaam, of Joshua and Caleb, of Achan, 
of Deborah and Barak, of Gideon and Samson, and of 
Boaz and Ruth. The socially significant details in the 
histories of Eli, Samuel, and Saul, in the history of David 
and Solomon, their prophets, statesmen, and warriors, in 
the subsequent kings and queens of Israel and Judah, in 
the words and deeds of Elijah and Elisha, of Nathan’s ‘ewe 
lamb’ and Naboth’s vineyard,!and scores of other recorded 
incidents, have had to be passed over in regretful silence. 

Professor Lofthouse’s chapter on the Hebrew Law 
sets forth the unique character of its social legislation. 

Siti The modern world is slowly moving in the 

andLand direction of the social ideals there set forth. 

Legislation We have much to learn from it, even in the 
matter of food and sanitation, and to this hour, the 
death-rate amongst Jewish infants is startlingly lower than 
that of the rest of the community. The whole object 
of Hebrew legislation was to protect the producer against 
the possessor. The modern world is largely governed by 
legal codes derived from ancient heathen Rome, the main 

1 But see p. 37. 
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purpose of which is to protect property more than persons. 
Roman law is very largely, as has recently been afresh made 
known,! ‘ vitiated by the fact that one party to contracts 
was a slave ’—the slime of its slave-estimate of the person- 
ality of the common man is over it all, and our modern 
legal codes have not escaped contamination. But the 
Hebrew code is based on freedom, equality, justice, and 
aims at securing them, especially for the weak and defence- 
less. Dr. Orello Cone justly says of Hebrew law ‘ that 
its admonitions are grounded upon principles fundamental 
in charity and unsurpassed in any religious teaching.’? 

The Hebrew legislation can never be reproduced or 
carried out in our complex civilization, as the subsequent 
writers declare ; but its aims, objects, and principles— 
which are divine and eternal—must govern our pro- 
cedure.. It should be equally our object to secure for 
all God’s children access to the soil which He has given 
for all, for the purposes of food-production and pleasure. 
The Hebrew regulations concerning the Sabbatic year, 
land-debts, rural housing, the pledge, and the year of 
Jubilee, all declare that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and 
not the landlord’s, and they all aim at preserving the 
economic freedom of the worker and his family. There 
is no absolute property in land in the Bible. 

Dr. Milligan has said, ‘The purpose of the legisla- 
tion was to make access to land perpetual—to make it 
impossible to be born in poverty, to remove the need 
of emigration, or even migration, to encourage marriage, 
and secure better cultivation of the soil.’? Had the 


1 Roman Law of Slavery. W. W. Buckland, 1908, Preface, v. 

2 Rich and Poor in the New Testament, p.31. See below, pp. 70, 
75, and 78. 

8 Bib. Educ., vol. ii., p. 367. See below, p. 72. 
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social teaching of the Bible been heeded by professing 
Christians in England we should not have seen modern 
poverty, largely due to selfish and wicked Enclosure 
Acts, ‘ Old’ and ‘ New,’ of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, aggravated by modern Capitalism ; nor should 
we now hear the wail of the African tribes as the white 
man wickedly breaks up the tribal system of the natives 
under the hypocritical plea of ‘economic progress’ 
in order to secure for himself cheap labour, mineral 
wealth, and the rising land values.! 

The Hebrew law aimed to prevent the enslavement of 
the Hebrew people, both legal and economic, and that 
by securing economic independence for the family—with- 
out which there can, in no country and at no time, be 
real personal freedom.? It enacted, in the words of 
Koheleth, that ‘the profit of the earth is for all.’3 ‘The 
Hebrew law is rooted in personal freedom and necessarily 
protective of it.* Dr. Milligan is correct again in 
affirming that ‘it guarded worldly possessions and 
personal freedom against selfishness and grasping, and 
hopeless destitution and misery. It helped men to 
recover their inheritance and freedom.’ 5 

The constructive sociology of the Bible is to be found 
largely in the Hebrew Law, but Mr. F. Warburton Lewis, 
in his chapter on the Hebrew Prophets, expounds an 
equally necessary kind of sociology—the sociology for 
degenerate days—destructive sociology. The writings of 
the Hebrewprophets present a perfect armoury of weapons 


‘See Dudley Kidd’s Kaffir Socialism, pp. 137, 1543; Inter- 
national Review, Oct. 1908, p. 174. 
* See Isa. v. 8; Mic. ii. 2; Prov. xxiii. 10; Deut. xix. 14. 
3 Eccles. v. 9. 
* Phipson’s Sczence of Civilization, p. 386. 
* Bib. Educ. vol. ii., p. 367. See below, p. 72. 
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for social reformets bent on exposing and condemning a 
rotten social condition, and their great detailed utterances 
implicitly contain all the social principles for a true order 
of society. Innumerable verses and passages serve the 
turn of those intent on the necessary work of criticism 
and the condemnation of modern evils, akin to those 
then existent, and reference should be made to the 
numerous foot-notes of Mr. Lewis’s chapter. 

Dr. Frank Ballard and Mr. Frank Richards show how 
full are the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, of 
social wisdom, both ofa negative and apositive order. The 
Psalter is, as Mr. Richards points out, socially, most 
fruitful. The Book of Proverbs too is a mine rich in 
loaded veins of such wisdom, and it is interesting that our 
Lord’s teaching bears many traces of its influence. It 
contains great golden nuggets of social truth, like the 
Prayer of Agur, ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,’ &c.,1 
which can be beaten out into serviceable social coin.? 
Ecclesiastes also, with its declaration of the vanity of the 
life of luxury, wealth, and ease, and its lesson of the pessi- 
mism of such—the bankruptcy of mere Materialism—is of 
yalue for to-day. Its note, heard too in Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayydm, is the very note of the materialistic scepticism 
of our own time. Mr. E. J. B. Kirtlan deals with Daniel, 
and shows it to be a book, whatever its date and the 
theory of interpretation, of striking social teaching, rele- 
vant to modern needs. Dr. Maldwyn Hughes opens 
up new and valuable ground. Few to-day_read the 
Hebrew Apocrypha, and many will be interested to learn 
how the Jews retained, through their great Scriptures, right 
up to Christ’s time, the passion for justice and freedom, 


1 Proy. xxx. 8, 9. 
2 See The Ldeal of the Material Life, pp. 177 ff. 
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despite their dispersion amongst nations of lower ideals. 
Israel was, indeed, the point of light and hopefor mankind. 

Each writer in the New Testament section is grievously 
hampered for want of space. Mr, H. Bisseker carefully 
discusses the social teaching of Jesus, as given in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke—the Synoptic Gospels. The study of 
Luke’s Gospel, especially, will reward the social reformer. 
It is the Gospel for the poor. There are sections in 
Luke ‘of unique social tendency, which have a marked 
colouring of interest in the poor, and opposition to the 

: ___ rich, that distinguish them from all other parts 
Social Questions $ 

Religious Of the New Testament, except the Epistle 

Questions. that bears the name of James.’! Holtzmann 
has gone so far as to call St. Luke ‘the Socialist amongst 
evangelists ’?—a striking but misleading phrase.? 

Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference and of the Union for Social Service, in his 
suggestive chapter, proves that the writings of St. John 
are full of social implications. He shows that John’s 
spiritual teaching provides the necessary social conviction 
and social dynamic. Dr. George Findlay contributes 
an expert study of St. Paul’s social teaching, packed with 
pregnant matter. St. Paul’s great principles of human 
solidarity, of human equality in Christ, of freedom, 
service, love, and his teaching concerning the Church, 
the kingdom of God, purity, the family, wealth, and 
work, contained the germs of the subsequent social 
renewal of Europe, and still ‘contain the potency of 
social and political transformation.’ * 


1 Cone, Rich and Poor in New Testament p. 62. 

? Prot. Kirchenzeit, 1894, No. 45. 

3 See pp. 151 and 152, Vote. 

* Cone’s Rich and Poor in New Testament, p. 162, 
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Dr. James Hope Moulton, treating the social teaching 
of James, Acts, Hebrews, and the Epistles of St. Peter, 
and Mr. Rattenbury that of the Book of the Revelation, 
cover the remaining books of the New Testament, with 
the exception of Jude, which does not call for special 
notice. Mr. Bradfield gathers up the effects of all this 
in the first age—the age of the early Christian Fathers. 
These suggestive chapters display the glitter of untold 
social wisdom waiting to be won by careful and detailed 
study, and will surely send forth readers on a golden 
quest. 

To sum up—the Bible has in it the power to change 
the face of modern civilization. Its chief value is that, 
with it, social questions are all religious questions, and 
it treats them all, even the most material and concrete, 
sub specie aeternitatis. This is the need of the hour. 
Too much social effort is barren because of the spirit in 
which it is prosecuted—hard, cold, bitter, combative, 
unimaginative, materialistic. Those social reformers 
who discount the importance of character and of spiritual 
ideals, who ignore or despise the social dynamic of 
spiritual life and love —the power of religion—are 
doomed to ineffectiveness and disappointment. The 
necessity is, that inward and outward changes should be 
simultaneously secured. The value of the Bible is 
that all social questions are regarded from the point of 
view of God—of ‘the High and Mighty One that 
inhabiteth eternity’; and whilst this does not deter from, 
indeed stimulates to, the recognition of physical, econo- 
mic, and political factors in relation to them, it gives to 
social reform scope, sanity, dignity, elevation, and unique 


authority. 
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Lt is impossible to exaggerate the influence 
on modern Democracy of the Bible. Whether 
you like tt or not, it was the Bible that first 
avoused tn men’s minds some kind of con- 
ception of what were the inalienable rights 
of the individual. It was the Christian 
veligion that first taught that the individual 
was an end in himself, and not merely a 
means to an end for things outside himself. 
And the whole of modern Democracy differs 
from the whole of ancient Democracy in 
this one thing: ancient Democracy was 
based on the sacrifice of the individual to 
society, modern democratic schemes ave 
based on the sacrifice of mankind to the 
individual. 

J. H. B. Masrerman, 


Life scarce can tread majestically 
Foul court and fever-stricken alley 
It is the rich, must be confessed, 
Are blamefullest. 
Tuomas ASHE. 


We may, indeed, without feay of contra- 
diction, affirm that the Jewish law is the 
justest law to the poor yet framed, to the man 
that toiled, to the man prepared honesily, 
by the sweat of brow and labour of hand, to 
earn his bread, 

A. M. FarrBairn, 
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What the Bible declares to be morally wrong 
is mevely another way of describing what 
tyue economic science declares to be socially 
injurious... . The absolute identity of scrip- 
tural ethics and [really] scientific economics 
immeasurably enhances the practical vm- 
portance of the Bible... . From an economic 
standpoint no greater error could be com- 
mitted than to depreciate the Old Testament 
as an obsolete code. . . . Scientifically, 
Christ added no new economic principle 
to those laid down in the Old Testament, a 
full knowledge of which He always assumed 
on the part of His hearers. . . . As regards 
the individual, the principles of pure eco- 
nomics find theiy perfect realization in the 
practices of the Christian life, and, as 
vegavds governments, in the administration 
of the Hebrew law. The Hebrew revela- 
tion is economically sufficient for all men. 

C. B. PHIPSON. 


The Jewish is the only national literature 
which can, by collation, make one book 
whose object is sacred and uniform through- 
out, never trivial or frivolous, and whose 
progress is developed, as if by natural 
growth, from the first to the last of tts pages. 
Its power lies in tts universality, not in 
its individuality ; in tts whole, not in tts 
parts ; in its sanctity, not in its genius or 
talent. The Bible is a@ vox populi, and 
the only one that exists in the world of 
litevature. 

James E. (‘SHEPHERD ’) SMITH. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF THE 
HEBREW PEOPLE 


CHARLES L. BEDALE, M.A. 


The Old Testament may 
fairly be called the Gospel of 
Nationality, as the New Testa- 
ment is the Gospel of Hu- 
mamty. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 
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It was with reason, therefore, that the 
pioneers of democracy in Europe appealed 
for their principles, and sought their pre- 
cedents, vathey in the Old Testament than in 
the New (which does not concern itself with 
the liberties of a nation), and chiefly in the 
history of Isvael under the kings. 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


It is not without significance that the 
great struggle for political freedom in this 
country was led by men who drew much of 
their inspiration from the Old Testament, 
that sacred fountain of the spirit of na- 
tionality and national religion. ... This 
free religious spirit is one of the main 
causes why England outstripped all other 
European countries in its political deve- 
lopment, and became their teacher in the 
methods of free government. 

Epwarpb CaIrpD. 


The great spiritual good of the religion of 
Isvael for mankind could not have been 
secured tf there had not been an intractable 
social problem at the heart of the national 
history. The problem was not solved by 
the people of the Bible, nor by any other 
ancient nation. It has not been solved yet. 
But our first function ts to enforce the 
lesson of the Josian law-book: ‘Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 


God.’ 
Louis WALLIS. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW PEOPLE 


Righteousness exalteth a nation. —PROVERBS. 


THE social history of the Hebrews begins in the 
days of their Nomadism. Information about this period 
is mainly derived from the stories of the ,, : 

: irst Period : 
Patriarchs ; but there are also references to Toe the Entry 
‘ . 2 ; into Canaan, 
that time in such passages as the liturgical 
formula, where the worshipper says: ‘A wandering 
Aramean was my father’ ;! and the Song of Moses: 


He found him in a desert land, 
And in the waste, howling wilderness.? 


Also, various reminiscences and survivals of nomadic 
life may be discovered in the language and the customs 
of the Hebrews, and in the maintenance of nomadic 
habits by the clan of the Rechabites.® 
In considering this period, special attention must be 
given to two facts, the influence of which remained with 
the Israelites long after the nomadic life was left behind— 
(i) its sense of equality and (ii) its independence. 
1 Deut. xxvi. 5 ff. 2 Deut. xxxii. 10. 
8 2 Kings x. 15, and especially Jer. xxxv. 
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In the desert, life is hardly possible for the isolated 
individual, or even for a small company of people. It 

i. Sense of iS, at any rate, quite insecure. Men must 

Equality. combine if they would ensure their safety. 
To that end the Hebrews, like other nomads, were 
organized into a series of groups—the family, the clan 
(consisting of a collection of families), and the ¢ride, 
formed by the union of a number of clans.! These 
groups were not mere loose aggregations of individuals, 
but were all organized on the basis of Ainship. 

The ancient conception of kinship, however, was very 
different from that of to-day. In the first place, it was 
wider. Actual blood-relationship was not required. As 
members of a clan, and therefore, as akin, were reckoned, 
not only those who were descended from a common 
ancestor, but also those who had gained admission by 
the observance of some covenant rite. Such might 
be wandering strangers, manumitted slaves, or even 
-whole families and clans. In the second place, there 
were no ‘degrees of kinship. The common blood was 
supposed to flow in the veins of every member of the 
kindred group. This fact becomes clear in connexion 
with the law of blood-revenge. If a clansman was 
murdered there rested upon every other clansman, 
whether blood-relation or not, the duty of avenging his 
death ; for it was not only the zzdividual’s blood which 
had been spilt and for which satisfaction was required, 
but that of the c/az also. The law is concisely set forth 
in the words, ‘At the hand of man, even at the hand of 
every man’s dvother, will I require the life of man.’? 

The kindred group is an association of drothers.? The 


1 Cf. Josh. vii. 16-18, and 1 Sam. x. 20, 2:. 
2\Gen.. 1K. 5s $ Gen. xxiv. 27, xxix. I5. 
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importance of this idea of brotherhood is manifest. It 
does not, of course, preclude differences of wealth and 
power and influence, but it does mean that within the 
clan, at any rate, class distinctions were absent. ‘None 
were high-born and none low-born: there was no blue 
blood.’ Whatever distinctions of this kind there were 
would be drawn, not between the members of a clan, but 
between the clans themselves. One clan or tribe might 
count itself superior to another clan or tribe—perhaps 
the ‘ Blessing of Jacob’! furnishes an instance—but 
the individual members of a kindred group were essen- 
tially equal. 

A second important fact must be considered. 
Nomadism produced a feeling of independence and 
freedom. Life in the desert had few re-.. _. 

: rie . ii, Feeling of 
strictions. Within the limits of a tribe’s Freedom and 
ye. ier : : dependence, 
dira’ (i.e. the tract of country which, in 
course of time, had come to be recognized as the 
special district of a particular tribe), there was complete 
liberty of movement. There was no permanent settle- 
ment. The stories of Abraham and Jacob afford 
ample illustration of this. Each clan roamed about, 
with its camels, and flocks of sheep and goats, among 
the pasture-grounds and watering-places of the ‘diva’— 
the length of the sojourn in any spot being determined 
entirely by the amount of pasture, and the inclination of 
the members of the clan. 

Of government, too, there was little. Each tribe or 
clan had its head or chief, who owed his position to the 
will of the people. It became his in recognition of 
special wealth or warlike prowess. His authority was 
greatest in times of war, when success depended on 

1 Gen. xlix. 
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the loyalty of all to their leader, and on occasions 
of migration, when the scattered clans were tempo- 
rarily united under the direction of a trusted guide. 
Otherwise, the chief’s authority was purely ‘moral.’ In 
case of disputes he could give his opinion, but there 
was no legal guarantee that the parties concerned would 
accept it. There was no ‘law’ for him to administer ; 
his decisions were based, largely, upon ‘ custom,’ though 
sometimes they would constitute a new departure.’ In 
any case, acceptance of his decisions depended partly 
on his personal prestige, and partly on the willingness of 
the community to enforce them. 

Equality and Independence, then, were the two main 
characteristics of the period. It is important to make 
note of them, for, amid all the changes which the Hebrews 
subsequently experienced, they never entirely died away ; 
and at all the crises of the nation’s social history, when 
the prophets came forward as champions of the oppressed, 
they insisted constantly on man’s essential equality and 
freedom. 

The first impressions of this period, derived from the 
stories of the Judges, are not favourable. Rudeness and 

lawlessness seem to be its chief qualities. 
Second Period: The tribes are not united, there are feuds 
Entrance into hetween them, marauding expeditions and 


Canaan to the : 
Endof the yobbery with violence are common, and 


Reign of David, 
human sacrifice is tolerated and even ap- 
proved. The picture is neither pleasing nor promising. 
But the stories of the Judges tell us something more : 
A Nation of that the Hebrews had now an entirely new 
Landowners. object of interest—rhe land and its products. 
Of this there is no lack of evidence. When, for 
1 See p. 65. 
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instance, the Midianites invaded the country, their aim 
was to secure the cvofs.1 When the Danites decided to 
migrate,? the recommendation of the Laish district was 
the fact that the ‘land was very good’ and ‘large.’ $ 
The Israelites who rallied round Deborah and Barak 
were not armed like trained soldiers,* but with a strange 
assortment of weapons, such as peasants would be able 
to make from their farming implements. And the tribute 
(English Version ‘ present’) to Eglon, king of Moab,5 
was,'as the number of men required to carry it shows,® 
in kind, i.e. agricultural produce. All the evidence 
points to the fact that the Hebrews had already, in spite 
of every difficulty, begun to work the land. 

Turning to the records of the latter part of the period, 
we see how great has been the progress. The troublous 
process of settling has been completed. Separate farms 
have come into existence, such as those of Saul’s father 
at Gibeah,” and of Jesse at Bethlehem.® The people now 
cultivate not the land merely, but their ow land. They 
are a nation of landowners. They can fight still ; but 
they are farmers and landowners first, and soldiers second. 
They only take up arms in defence of their farms and 
families. 

The chief characteristics of the age must be noticed. 
The independence of the people is marked throughout. 
Not readily did they! subject themselves to tpdependence 
the authority of an individual. Occasionally, "4 2auality. 
in case of emergency, a man was set up as ‘judge’; but 
his influence did not extend over the whole nation—it 


1 Judges vi. 3. 5 Judges iii. 15. 
2 Judges xviii. 1. § Judges iii. 18. 
8 Judges xviii. 9, 10. 7 1 Sam. ix. 1 ff. 
4 Judges v. 8. 8 1 Sam, xvi. 1, 
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was limited to the affected districts or tribes, and came 
to an end with his death. It required the exceptional 
ability of a David, and experience of the perils of dis- 
union, to bring all the tribes under one central authority. 
Even then, as the experience of Rehoboam shows, they 
would not brook interference with their freedom. 
Government was still rudimentary. Gradually, indeed, 
local authorities sprang up in the shape of the ‘ princes’ 
and ‘elders.’ These men discussed and directed the 
affairs of the city or district, and difficult cases were 
brought to them for settlement. But, inasmuch as ‘law’ 
was not yet born, and its predecessor, ‘custom,’ still 
remained the standard of justice, it is clear that each man 
must have been, to a great extent, ‘a law unto himself.’ 
The old sense of eguality, too, noted in the last 
period, still remained. For this there are several reasons. 
First must be mentioned a fact which is frequently 
overlooked. The Hebrews did not at once come 
i. Partial into complete possession of Canaan. Fora 
Possession, Jong time the Canaanites retained the best 
portions of the country. Of that the geographical details 
of Judges i. 16 ff. afford sufficient proof. Here and there, 
indeed, some of the Hebrews gained a footing in more 
fertile districts such as Shechem, side by side with the 
original inhabitants ; but the majority lived away from 
the centres of Canaanite life and influence. This must 
have saved them from many perils to which, amid the 
wealth and luxury of Canaanitish cities, they would have 
been exposed, and also prevented those social changes 
which such a life inevitably produces. 

Again, the fact that, for the most part, the Hebrews 
held only the second best land involved hard work. The 
1 Judges viii, 14. 
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life of the people was simple and strenuous. Everybody 
was occupied; there were no idlers. The . ; 

a ii, The Simple 
farmer and his sons worked in the fields and strenuous 
and tended the flocks and herds. Saul, for Fr 
instance, was coming away from ploughing when he 
received the summons to help the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead,’ and David was keeping his father’s sheep 
when Samuel came to anoint him king.? If the farm 
was a large one, slaves were employed, but even then the 
farmer superintended the labour in person.2 The women 
of the household were employed at home. Such duties 
as carrying water, grinding corn, and spinning, fell to 
their lot ; and at harvest they went out into the fields 
to help the men.* 

A third reason is to be found in the fact that trade, 
always so productive of social distinctions, was in an 
elementary state. Each farm would, asa. _. _. 

A iii, Primitive 
rule, supply the needs of its occupants. And — Economie 
while, no doubt, the different districts ex- C4 
changed various kinds of agricultural produce, there was 
no trading class. All external trade was in the hands of 
foreigners. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that the Israelites 
were living in a sort of Utopia. Everybody was not 
equally prosperous. The wealth of a Nabal ora Barzillai 
was probably exceptional. There would certainly be 
poor as well as rich, for the land afforded more generous 
returns in some districts than in others. Misfortunes, 
too, would overtake the farmer from time to time. Such 
disasters as invasion, famine, and pestilence none could 
guard against ; but the distress caused would often only 
be temporary. 

17 Sam. xi.5. 71Sam,xvi.tt. °Ruthii.g.  ‘ Ruth ii. 9. 
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The last resort of a ruined farmer and his family was 
slavery. But among the Hebrews the conditions of 
slave-life were far superior to those which we associate 
with the slavery of modern times; and Professor W. H. 
Bennett is of opinion that while ‘the possibility [of 
slavery] may at times have been depressing, it cannot 
compare with the gloom which the prospect of the 
workhouse casts over the closing years of many a life 
spent in patient and steady work.’! Certainly, there 
was no ‘problem of poverty’ such as faced the prophets 
of the eighth century. 

The impression derived from the study of this period 
is that the latter part of it, at least, was the best in 
Israel’s history. Never were the people more really and 
generally prosperous, nor the social conditions more 
healthy. The Hebrews had become a nation of sturdy 
yeomen, and they afforded the very material which a 
leader such as David required for building up an 
empire. 

The eighth-century prophets give very gloomy 
accounts of the social conditions of their day. The 
Third Period; Picture they draw is a startling one—all the 
From Accession more so because the books of Kings and 

the Exile. Chronicles afford comparatively few glimpses 
into the social life of the period. If, however, we keep 
the picture of the prophets before us it becomes possible 
to read the history more accurately, and the various 
hints which it gives of social disturbance, and the 
causes thereof, can be pieced together into a connected 
story. 

Now, it is well known that the prophets of the eighth 
century before Christ were profoundly interested in 
1 The Thinker, vol. iii., p. 307. 
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social affairs. We may, therefore, reasonably suppose 
that the same is true of their predecessors of the ninth 
and tenth centuries before Christ. And when we study 
the records with this thought in mind, we are met by the 
significant fact that at various times, when any step 
is meditated, or actually taken, which threatens the 
people’s freedom, or seems detrimental to their social 
welfare, one of these prophets comes forward and utters 
his protest. David, for instance, ordered a census of the 
people—not out of mere curiosity, we may be sure, but 
partly for military purposes and partly with a view to 
taxation. At once Gad protested against the innovation. 
Solomon oppressed Israel. Taxes and forced labour 
proved a grievous burden. Then Ahijah came forward,? 
and, at any rate, encouraged Jeroboam’s insurrection, 
which, though unsuccessful, was an indication of the 
popular resentment and a forewarning of the future 
defection of the ten tribes. Nearly one hundred years 
later Ahab, king of Israel, was guilty of the judicial 
murder of Naboth. Immediately there followed the 
unhesitating condemnation of Elijah, who, with his 
successor Elisha, was largely responsible for the revolu- 
tion of Jehu—a revolution which had its origin not 
merely in the desire to purify religion, but also in the 
general discontent with the oppressive rule of the Omri 
dynasty. 

These instances remind us of the famous description 
of the king attributed to the Prophet Samuel,’ and 
make it clear that, by degrees, the condition of the 
people was growing worse. David proposed to institute 


1 2 Sam. xxiv. II. 
2 1 Kings xi, 29. 
8 y Sam, viii, 11-18. 
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taxation, but his attempt was frustrated. Under Solomon 
Se era taxation became an accomplished fact, and 
ation under the the people had to submit to forced labour; 

Monarchy: while in the days of Elijah and Elisha we 
find not only heavy taxation, but also shameful violation 
of man’s rights.} 

There is also a hint of social disturbance in the 
Southern Kingdom at this time. For when Athaliah, 
the usurping queen, was overthrown, her downfall seems 
to have been secured by the priests, relying on the co- 
operation of ‘the people of the land,’ i.e. the oppressed 
agriculturists.? 

Consideration of these facts leads to the conclusion 
that the Hebrews were on their way to the evil plight 
of the eighth century, and certainly makes the picture 
drawn by the prophets less startling and unintelligible. 

Further inquiry into the causes of the nation’s ruin 
reveals the fact that, apart from natural calamities such 
as famine,’ three influences were at work : 

The first was war. This affected both the kingdoms. 
The first sixty years of Judah’s history, after tne Dis- 

i. Wara Yuption, were years of warfare with Israel.4 

Cause. This and the disastrous invasion of Shishak,5 
must have considerably impoverished a state which, by 
nature, was not rich. But in this respect Israel’s lot 
was far worse. We read of foreign wars ®&—especially 
that with Syria, which lasted one hundred years,’ of 

1 1 Kings xxi. 1 ff. 
2 2 Kings xi. 14. 
5 1 Kings xvii. 1 ff. 
* t Kings xiv. 30, xv. 7, 16. 
5 1 Kings xiv. 25; 2 Chron. xii. 2, 
6 1 Kings xv. 27, xvi. 15. 
1 Kings xv. 20, xx. 1; 2 Kings vi. 8, 
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military revolutions,! and of civil strife? Time after 
time the farmers were compelled to leave their land 
and take up arms. In these struggles they had little, 
if anything, to gain, and everything to lose. And not 
seldom, when a campaign was ended, they found that 
their lands were in the hands of the enemy, or that they 
had been harried and devastated ; while, at the best, the 
absence of the owner meant neglect of cultivation and 
little or no harvest. Such campaigns, coming occasion- 
ally and with sufficient interval for recovery, could 
have been endured: their constant repetition meant 
ruin. 

Secondly, ¢axation. It was under Solomon, when 
the kingdom took on the character of an Oriental 
despotism, that this became a serious evil.® 5: Taxation a 
After the Disruption, the burden of support- ae 
ing the king and his court at Jerusalem must have 
fallen heavily on the people of Judah, while Israel was 
for a time, perhaps, free. But Israel’s respite was only 
temporary. In the reign of Ahab, we read of ‘the young 
men of the princes of the provinces’ *—a sign that Omri and 
his son, who were imitators of Solomon in other matters 
(e.g. building), also followed him in dividing the kingdom 
for purposes of taxation. In addition to the ordinary 
taxes, must also be mentioned the ¢ridute to foreign 
kings—part of which the people would have to pay—and 
forced labour’ 

Thirdly, growth of commerce, The Hebrews never 
relinquished the commercial ambitions which Solomon 
had aroused. Whenever opportunities for recovering 


1 1 Kings xv. 27, xvi. 9, 18. 4 1 Kings xx. 14. 
2 1 Kings xvi. 21. 5 Cf. 1 Kings iv. 7 ff. 
8 Cf. 1 Kings xii. 4. 6 1 Kings v. 13. 
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lost trade presented themselves they were eagerly seized, 

iii. Rise ofthe UNtil, in the early part of the eighth century, 
Bich, a Cause: during the long contemporary reigns of 
Uzziah and Jeroboam II, the circumstances both at home 
and abroad favoured such an extension of trade as had 
never been known, even in the days of Solomon. As 
a result of this trade development, there grew up a 
new class of rich men, whose chief interest lay in the 
acquirement of that wealth which made them, though 
comparatively few in number, predominant in the 
State. 

These influences brought about a complete change 
in the life and spirit of the two kingdoms. Social 
distinctions arose. The mass of the people remained 
agriculturists: their life was simple, and their wants 
few. But gradually there came into being an upper 
class, consisting of courtiers, royal officials, and rich 
merchants. The only care of these men was for the 
wealth which poured into the country and benefited 
them alone. And the gap between the many poor and 
the few rich grew ever wider. 

Nor was this all, Owing to the constant wars, the 
people were impoverished, and could not sustain the 
burden of taxation. Here was the opportunity of the 
rich men. Loans were made to the farmers, and, when 
they could not repay them, the farms were taken instead, 
The farmers either became slaves or worked as hired 
servants, perhaps on the very land which once they 
owned.’ With the decay of the yeoman class, who had 
been the backbone of the nation, the social and economic 
ruin of the Hebrews was complete. 


’ It is significant that the ‘hired servant? makes his appearance 
for the first time in this period. 
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Samaria was captured by the Assyrians in 722 B.c., and 
the Northern Kingdom came to an end. This disaster 
should have been a warning to Judah ; but it came too 
late. Even the reforms of Josiah’s reign produced little 
improvement in social conditions. ‘In general, the social 
legislation of Deuteronomy was neglected.’! And very 
significant is the fact that, on the fall of Jerusalem to 
Nebuchadrezzar’s army in 586 B.c., only comparatively 
few of the people were carried into captivity. The 
majority remained behind ; but this majority consisted 
of the ‘poorest of the land.’? Crushed and spiritless, 
without energy and without hope, they present a piti- 
able contrast to their ancestors who, in the tenth century, 
rendered to David such splendid service. 

About this period little can be said: the information 
obtainable is too scanty. In the year 515 B.c. the re- 
building of the Temple was completed. It, eigen 
might have been expected that this would “Hera and 
mean the inauguration of happier social aeheaiel: 
conditions. But it was not so. After the year 515 B.C. 
there is a gap of sixty years in the records, but when 
the story is taken up again in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah it becomes evident that the condition of the 
people is bad. The old evil, oppression of the poor by 
the rich, has reappeared. 

The greater part of the land of Judah was never very 
productive, and its fertility had been much diminished 
by neglect and frequent devastation. Many of the 
inhabitants must have found it hard to obtain a liveli- 
hood. Also, Judah was a province of the Persian 
empire. It had, therefore, to contribute to the revenue 

1 Prof. G. A. Smith: Jerusalem, vol. ii., p. 221. 
2 2 Kings xxv. 12. 
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of the Persian king! and to the support of the 
governor.? 

The combined effect of the land’s poverty and the 
heavy taxation was to reduce a large part of the people 
to the deepest distress.) They could not meet the 
demands made on them. Then it was that the richer 
Jews made advances to their poorer brethren on the 
security of their lands and houses; and, when the 
debtors were unable to pay, their property was seized, 
and their sons and daughters sold as slaves.® 

About the year 446 B.c. Nehemiah arrived in Judah. 
He rallied the people round him, listened to their com- 
plaints, and sternly rebuked their oppressors, urging 
them to follow the example set by himself. His next 
step was to form, in conjunction with Ezra, who had 
brought the ‘law-book’ from Babylon, a new Jewish 
community. This did not consist of all the people 
of Judah, but only of those who responded to Nehemiah’s 
appeal to separate themselves from all impurity. The 
members of this new society pledged themselves to 
observe certain reforms. ‘These reforms were, in the 
main, religious, but one must be mentioned which was 
important from the social standpoint: the pledge to 
forgo, every seventh year, the exaction of any debt.® 
Further information about the influence of Nehemiah’s 
reforms on social conditions is wanting. The Ezra- 
Nehemiah ideal was ‘a holy people in a holy land.’ 
That the ideal was never realized goes without saying. 
Nor is it possible to estimate the influence of the newly 
organized community on the people as a whole. Pro-- 
fessor Buhl’s summing-up may, perhaps, be accepted: 

1 Ezra iv. 13, 20. 3 Neh. v. 5. 5 Neh, ix. 1 ff. 
? Neh. v. 15. ‘ Neh. v. 7 ff. ® Neh, x. 31. 
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‘The constant growth of reverence for he law must 
have had a wholesome influence on the life of the 
people, and must have contributed to the favourable 
economic conditions in which we afterwards find the 
Jews.’ 

It is, of course, not possible to make a complete com- 
parison between the social conditions of the Hebrews 
and those of a modern State. There is so much in the 
latter to which the former afford no parallel. Even the 
‘land question’ is not the same for us as it was for 
the Hebrews. 

We need to look deeper: to consider, not so much 
material, as moral results. Here we find a true parallel. 
For the effect of evil social conditions on character was 
the same then as now—in a word, Joss of self-respect. 

The prophets, surely, saw this, and they discovered 
the true remedy for the disease. For they did not aim 
merely at improving the material condition of the people, 
but sought also to bring about the revival of religion. 

So to-day, the most serious part of the problem which 
confronts social reformers is the gwuestion of character. 
And, like the Hebrew prophets, they ‘must keep in 
mind that no permanent reform can be effected by 
dead-lift. It is not enough to give people subsistence 
... unless we can give them back, what we have 
robbed from them—honesty, and self-respect, and the 
fear of God.’! 


1 J. H. F. Peile, Zhe Reproach of the Gospel, p. 113. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF THE 
HEBREW PROPHETS 


F. WARBURTON LEWIS, B.A. 


Throughout the course of 
history nothing has conduced 
more powerfully to the political 
enfranchisement of the masses 
than such convictions as the 
Prophets express of the common 
man’s velation to God; ‘They 
shall teach no more every man 
his netghbour, saying, Know 
the Lord, for they shall all know 
Me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord.’ 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
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The student of the Prophets, as he realizes 
theiy equal insistence upon the Word of God 
and upon the need of strong and just rulers, 
upon the religious and economic rights of 
every common citizen, and upon the substi- 
tution, for confidence in ritual, of the ethical 
service of men, must vecognize principles 
of which all social philosophies and systems 
since constructed present only the fragments 
and detatls. 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


We ave fully of Milton’s opinion that the 
prophets and writers of the Old Testament, 
in theiy majestic, unaffected style, give 
better counsel as to what makes a nation 
happy and keeps it so, than all the orators 
ov statesmen of Greece ov Rome. 

St. LoE STRACHEY. 


A nation’s life does not lie in its utter- 
ance, any more than tn the things which it 
possesses: it lies in tts action. The 
utterance 1s the result, and therefore the 
sign, of life ; but there may be a life without 
any such sign. ‘To do justice, to love 
mercy, to walk humbly with God’ 7s the 
highest life of a nation, as of an individual. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


To veform the nation, by spreading 


Scriptural holiness over the land. 
THE ‘LARGE MINUTES.’ 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
HEBREW PROPHETS 


Let Justice roll on as waters, 
And Righteousness as a perennial stream. 
Amos, 


In the present chapter, by the prophets are meant 
those whose teaching has come to us in writing, i.e. in 
the books that make up the last section of the Old 
Testament, from Isaiah to Malachi, but excluding the 
book of Daniel,! which is not, in our sense, prophetic, 
but apocalyptic. The earlier prophets, from Samuel to 
Elisha, who did not commit their teaching to writing, are 
dealt with in the chapter on History.? 

The prophets were not ‘prophesiers,’ but preachers ; 
not mere foretellers of events in the future, but preachers 
of righteousness to their own age. The name itself 
means, not one who speaks beforehand, but one who 
speaks on behalf of—i.e. on behalf of God, ‘in the name 
of Jehovah.’® They dealt with the future only in so far 

1 See Chapter VI. 

? See Chapter I., p. 37. 

® To the Hebrew, ‘Jehovah’ was the specific name for the God 


of Israel, as Chemosh was that of the god of Moab, or Milcom of 
the god of Ammon, But as the Hebrew came to know that the gods 
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as they declared it would be the outcome of Israel’s 
obedience or disobedience to God in their own day. 
The note of true prophecy (preaching) is distinguished 
from the note of apocalyptic teaching, which came in 
when prophecy died, thus: in the Apocalyptic writings the 
ultimate doom or fortune is a sudden, inexplicable inter- 
vention of power from above; in Prophecy it is the 
result of what has gone before, according to the working 
of moral laws in human life, individual and social. 


The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small. 


The emphasis of the teaching is, therefore, on the 
present day: ‘To do justly, to love mercy, and to 


The Prophets Walk humbly with thy God.’ The prophets 
“Seusent, nee POured scorn upon hopes of future deliver- 


the Future. ance or prosperity founded on ideas that 
were not moral, such as that Jehovah was specially the 
God of Israel, and was therefore bound to save her and 
give her the fat things of the earth. Said Amos, in the 
name of Jehovah: ‘You only have I known of al! the 
families of the earth: therefore upon you will I visit all 
your iniquities.’ } 


of the nations were not really gods at all, Jehovah was in time felt 
to be the only Being to whom the general term ‘ God’ could rightly 
be applied. In some of the Biblical narratives the name ‘ God? is 
used, in others ‘Jehovah.’ It should, however, be noted that the 
true form of the name, as used by the Hebrews, was not ‘ Jehovah,’ 
but, in all probability, ‘Jahveh.? This came to be regarded as too 
sacred to be pronounced, and, where it occurred in the Scriptures, 
the word actually read was the word for ‘lord.’ The purely arti- 
ficial word ‘Jehovah’ contains the Hebrew vowels of this word 
and the consonants of the name ‘Jahveh.’ 
? Amos iii, 2, 
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All the more remarkable is the promise running 
through their teaching of an earth fair and beautiful at 
the last. Within this wide truth is the constantly 
recurring idea that material well-being, the prosperity of 
the shepherd and the vine-dresser, the upbuilding of 
‘peace’ of life in homestead and city, is part of religion, 
and the heritage by right of God’s people. Still more 
remarkable is it to observe that this, namely, an ordered 
and fruitful earth, is the only habitat of the future and 
regenerated Israel. There is nothing about ‘heaven’ in 
our prophets. The Hebrew people knew nothing, 
at this period, of a future life that was worth having ; 
they looked only to a shadowy existence, described 
by Job as ‘the land of darkness ... without any 
order, where the light is as darkness.’ 

This brings out the sanity and virility of the religion 
of the prophets and their fellows. They had a real God 
in the present ; they had an experience of Him and His 
ways, and it satisfied them. To be His now is enough, 
so grand is it. And for us the result is that all their 
teaching has its end in the regeneration of life here and 
now, in all its relations, private and individual, public, 
social, and national. Everything comes within the scope 
of religion. God is to them, at least to the majority of 
them, primarily the God, not of the individual, but 
of the nation. The individual finds his calling and his 
salvation in duly fulfilling his place in the civic, social, 
and national life of his people, a people that should 
belong utterly unto Jehovah. 

We may best seek an example of this in the unlikeliest 
place, the words of Jeremiah, the prophet who dis- 
covered the value and place of the individual in religion. 
He has, among others, two great pictures of the future : 
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that of the New Covenant and the New Heart of man;? _ 
but alongside of this is a great passage? culminating in 
a picture, best beloved of all Eastern pictures: ‘In the 
cities of the hill country, in the cities of the lowland, in 
the cities of the south, and in the land of Benjamin, in 
the places about Jerusalem, and in the cities of Judah, 
shall the flocks again pass under the hand of Him that 
telleth them, saith the Lord.’ And in Isaiah lviii. the 
burden of the prophetic appeal and promise is found, 
following the scornful repudiation of a religion that is a 
performance of rites and ceremonial humiliations, in 
words unforgettable and luminous for ever: ‘Is not this 
the fast that I have chosen? to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the bands of the yoke, to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it 
not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house? When thou 
seest the naked, that thou cover him; and that thou 
hide not thyself from thy own flesh? THEN shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thy healing shall 
spring forth speedily. . . .’* 

We first of all, then, gain this general truth—that in 
the mind of God the earth belongs to the meek ;* how- 
ever disinherited they may be, or however long their 
disinheritance may last, the earth is theirs by the will of 
God ; and it is, therefore, part of the task of the servants 
of God, an essential part of their religion, to remove all 
social wrongs and to restore the earth to the possession 
of man as man. 

1 Jer. xxxi. 31-4. 2 Jer. xxxiil. 1-13. 

8 Isa. lviii, 6-12. 

‘ Study the passages in the Psalms referring to the ‘ meek,’ the 
* poor,’ the ‘ oppressed,’ the ‘ afflicted’—i.e. the disinherited. 
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The first of our prophets is Amos, and he began his 
work in the middle of the eighth century, about 760- 
745 B.c. Elisha had died some forty years the Prophets 
before, and it is for our purpose of the ut- Mrmery and 
most importance to note the effect upon “thico-religious. 
Israel of these forty years. 

We cannot do better than quote from Professor George 
Adam Smith: ‘In the half-century between Elisha and 
Amos, Israel rose from one to another of the great stages 
of culture. Till the eighth century they had been but a 
kingdom of fighting husbandmen. Under Jeroboam [II in 
Northern Israel] and Uzziah [in Judah] city life was de- 
veloped, and civilization, in the proper sense of the word, 
appeared. . .. This step, from the agricultural stage to the 
mercantile and civil, was fraught with danger. ... There 
were all the temptations of rapid wealth, all the dangers 
of an equally increasing poverty. The growth of comfort 
among the rulers meant the growth of thoughtlessness. 
Cruelty multiplied with refinement. The upper classes 
were lifted away from feeling the real woes of the people. 
There was a well-fed and sanguine patriotism, but at the 
expense of indifference to social sin and want. Religious 
zeal and liberality increased, but they were coupled with 
all the proud’s misunderstanding of God: an optimist 
faith without moral insight or sympathy. It is all this 
which makes the prophets of the eighth century so 
modern, while Elisha’s life is still so ancient. . . . With 
Amos we stand among the conditions of our own day. 
The City has arisen. For the development of the highest 
form of prophecy, the universal and permanent form, 
there was needed that marvellously unchanging mould 
of life [the city], whose needs and sorrows, whose sins 
and problems, are to-day the same as they were all those 
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thousands of years ago.’! In all literature the passage 
just quoted is probably the one most nearly priceless 
for the understanding of the prophets of Israel, and for 
gauging their contribution to the study of our problem. 
One other fact: extremely varied is the teaching of the 
prophets on many subjects that bulked largely in their 
days. For example, Isaiah declares that Jerusalem, the 
centre of God’s activity, is inviolable ; in the same day 
Micah regards Jerusalem as the centre and source of the 
evil afflicting his people; a century later Jeremiah de- 
clares that, so far from Jerusalem being inviolable, her 
destruction is part of God’s plan, and an essential factor 
in His people’s redemption. Nevertheless, this is the 
fact, that however the prophets may differ according to 
their point of view or the need of their day, they never 
differ by one note in their insistence on justice, mercy, 
and truth as the only foundation of life on earth, and 
as to the utter futility and blasphemy of all religion 
divorced from them. 
This brings us to the necessity of always remembering 
that the tremendous denunciations of Amos and Hosea, 
of Isaiah and Micah, were delivered against 
The Prophets See ° 
oS religious people, and in great measure 
against their religion itself. In the eighth 
century, religion was a national matter, intimately bound 
up, it was thought, with national prosperity or adversity. 
This prosperity was supposed to depend upon the favour 
of a nation’s God, and soit came to pass that, through all 
the long prosperity of the contemporary reigns of Uzziah 
and Jeroboam II, the altars of Jehovah reeked with the 
sacrifices (payments) of a grateful people, and His 
Temple was thronged by exultant and patriotic crowds. 
1 The Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. i., pp. 34-5. 
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Religion had hold of the nation—the hopeless ambition 
of our day—and the prophets lashed both nation and 
religion. ‘What is the use,’ asked Isaiah, ‘of getting 
people to crowd my Temple in order to trample my 
courts?’ He roundly declared that their religious ser- 
vices were hateful to God, and bade them cease from 
their ordered and sacred sacrifices... Amos, as roundly, 
declared that the services of religion were transgression,” 
and, with Jeremiah,’ he asserted that Jehovah had not 
ordained these sacrifices. In place of this hot, blatant, 
fetid, false religion, with which vilest sins were often 
coupled, Amos demands that justice roll on as waters, 
and righteousness as a perennial stream ;* Hosea asks 
for mercy, and not sacrifice ;® Isaiah calls men to learn 
welldoing, seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow ;7 and Jeremiah directs 
them to put aside their immoral trust in their possession 
of the Temple, and, instead thereof, to amend their 
ways, to execute justice between man and man, and to 
cease from the oppression of the weak and friendless.® 

Be it noted, then, that God is hurt, not by empty 
temples, but by homes emptied of life’s sustenance, 
beauty, and strength; by the oppression of the poor 
and the death of the wronged ; and that we sin ‘against 
Him,’ not when we offend His dignity—according to 
some we have heard, God is always standing on His 
dignity and expecting our cringing homage, deeply hurt 
when He does not receive it—but when we insult 
Him by a religion that piles high the altar, or packs 
the prayer-meeting, and neglects a brother’s due.® 


Esa. is YI-45. 4 Amos v. 25. ial Ro al yg 
2 Amos iv. 4. > Amos v. 24. 8 Jer. vii. 4-6. 
* Jer. vii. 22. 5 Hosea vi. 6. ® Matt. ve 23-4. 
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This attitude confronts us in the very vestibule of the 
prophets’ teaching, in the opening chapters of the book of 
Amos, where he deals with foreign nations: he arraigns 
them, not for idolatry, not for wrongs to God, but for 
inhumanity, wrongs to man: for inhumanity, in the 
threshing of Gilead with instruments of iron, in Edom’s 
inveterate and invincible hate, in outrage to women 
and to the dead ; and, turning to Israel as climax, he 
arraigns her for the selling of the poor and their oppression, 
for incest, and for the drunkenness of priest and people. 

It will be well to concentrate for a little space on the 
writings of Amos and Hosea, for this reason: these two 

Amosana Prophets, Amos as an outsider from Southern 

Hosea. Judaea, Hosea from her very heart, preached 
to Northern Israel. It will be sufficiently memorable if we 
note that Amos spoke to her in the height of her prosperity, 
warned her of the evils that threatened her existence, and 
that within some thirty-five years of the beginning of his 
ministry her fate was sealed. Her existence ended in 
captivity and gloom, for ever unpenetrated by history— 
she passed away entirely from the knowledge of men. 

Amos, then, attacks the civilization of the day, its 
wealth, its comfort, its magnificence. He is moved to ire 
by the ostentatious splendour of the rich, and dooms to 
destruction their summer houses and their winter palaces, 
with their effeminate cushions and couches; and this 
because within them and beneath them are injustice and 
robbery of the poor.!_ Lowell almost reproduces him : 

Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 


And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor?? 


? Amos, iii, 9-15. ? J. Russell Lowell, 4 Paradle. 
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The just judge is hated, and the venal is the popular. 
By oppression and extortion have their houses been 
built and their vineyards laid out; the friendless are 
sold with the refuse of the wheat, and the merchants 
pant after their cruel marketing through the live-long 
Sabbath day.! Hence underlying the proud and blatant 
wealth and civilization of the day lies a crushed and 
impoverished people—the very foundation of national 
doom. Within it is a ruling class more utterly ruined 
by corruption of heart than are the people by their 
oppression ; and adove it a womanhood that has ceased 
to be womanly, and become animal and bestial in 
its thoughtless, careless lust and ease.2 Be it observed, 
Amos declares that the destruction of such a civili- 
zation is simply and naturally inevitable. They were 
sinning against the habits of nature, of man, and of 
God. 

To this nation Hosea brought, what Amos did not 
know, the gospel, almost as of the New Testament, of 
God’s pity, mercy, and healing power. But without avail. 
Hosea notes and bewails the same evils as Amos, but 
he adds much to the teaching of his predecessor. For 
our purpose it is illuminating to note his insistence that 
in social life, in the relation of man with man, justice 
is not enough: there is needed also loving-kindness, 
(‘mercy’), and that is owed by each citizen to his 
fellow countrymen. Hosea had seen the vision of the 
glory of God, His mercy, pitifulness, tenderness, love. 
He covets these for the heart of man, as the graces 
of life. Religion becomes the redeemer of social life, 
and the grace of the heart of God becomes the blood 

1 Amos v. 10-11, viii. 4-6. 
2 Amos iv. 1-3. 
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of the heart of man. What God is to us, we must, 
in our measure, be to our fellows. Loving-kindness 
is the knowledge of God; but the life of Israel is 
treachery, bloodshed, ambush and murder, venality and 
incest.} 

In ‘mercy’ Hosea had found the truth destined to 
unite men of dispositions utterly varied, to bridge gulfs 
yawning wide, to cure ills afflicting the nations, and to 
form the foundation of prosperity and true life. But 
he and his teaching were overwhelmed in the national 
overthrow, and it is only we who inherit. 

Before we pass from his work we must notice some 
other quite definite points in-his teaching. He has given 
us three epigrams of uttermost scientific accuracy: (1) 
‘Whoredom, wine, and new wine take away the brains.’ ? 
(2) ‘My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.’ ® 
(3) ‘Like people, like priest.’* In the last two Hosea 
traces for us all social and other wrongs to lack of 
the knowledge of God. He knew that to live in the 
knowledge of God is to be for ever delivered from the 
possibility of such life as his people loved. Once more 
he traces the hope of all social service to religion, and 
all social wrongs to false religion. And in tracing evil 
and sin to lack of knowledge, he is one with all the 
wise Greeks, with Isaiah in his summary of his ministry 
—‘Israel doth not know’—and with Jesus—‘ these 
things will they do because they have not known the 

1 Hos. vi. 6-10. 

2 Hos. iv. rm. R.V. ‘understanding.’ It is always to be remem- 
bered that in the Bible ‘ heart’ (the Hebrew word in this passage) 
means ‘mind,’ ‘brains’: eg. ‘the thoughts of the heart. It 


includes ‘ feeling’ ; but so does our word ‘ mind.’ 
8 Hos. iv. 6. 


4 Hos. iv. 9. 
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Father, nor Me.’! He would underline thrice the 
injunction for the Union for Social Service, that only 
they who know can serve.? ‘For lack of knowledge 
my people are destroyed ’—and they were. 

When we turn to Isaiah we turn from Northern Israel, 
and the prophets who spoke to her, to Jerusalem and 
Judaea, and, turning, we find the same social Iyaiah a 
conditions and problems; but we also turn St#tesman, 
to a preacher who single-handed saved his nation from 
immediate ruin, giving her another century and a half 
of life during which her knowledge of God became at 
last so implanted that she held it, and it held her, 
through the trial of the Babylonian captivity,’ and all the 
centuries that have followed. 

The great volume of his teaching does not directly 
bear upon our subject, but it is not his writing so much 
as the man himself that is here supremely significant for 
us. Isaiah was a great preacher; so was Hosea. Why, 
then, did Isaiah succeed where Hosea failed? Because 
he was a great statesman too—the greatest Israel ever 
saw, just as Paul was the greatest Rome ever saw after 
Julius Caesar. The man who saves a nation is the 
preacher who makes the word of God live in the streets 
of men ; we must bring, ot our politics into our religion, 
but our religion into our politics. Isaiah stood clear and 
scornful of all parties in the State, and by his clear 
vision of God’s will upheld the nation where cabinet 
counsels failed. Fearlessly as Amos, he brought his 


1 John xv. 21, xvi. 3. 

2 In its motto: ‘See and serve.’ 

3 It is, therefore, not entirely unfitting that the writings of the 
great prophet of the Exile (Isa. xl.-lxvi.) should be attached to 
those of Isaiah, for they were the result of his work. 
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message to bear immediately upon all national affairs, 
social and _ political. 

His supreme charge is, as we have seen, that Israel 
does not know her God, and this ignorance is seen in 
religion (idolatry) on the one hand, and in social life 
on the other. Her religion! is the worship of a God 
without a character; Jehovah’s Temple is only built by 
righteousness, justice, and pity.2 Very modern sounds 
the passage ® in which he denounces drunkenness ; not so 
modern, but true for every age, is his insistence that the 
chief evil of drunkenness is the consequent ignorance of 
God ; for only in the light of the knowledge of Him can 
man be truly man, and life be sanely lived.4 

It must suffice for us further to note that, as a teacher 
of social reform, Isaiah’s greatness is also seen in this: 

at the forefront of his charge he places the 
The Prophets . 
and the Land sin of the land-grabber,® and makes the land 

Question: question the fundamental question of national 
life. All evils in social life go back to this, and only 
by heeding him can we save our nation from the deso- 
lation which is above all other desolations—scarcity 
of human life on the land from which the people have 
been driven, Isa. v. 8-10 is a history of Ireland, 
But it is in Micah that this truth becomes a flame of 
indignation. To him the one outstanding sin is the 
oppression of the yeoman farmers and small landowners 
by the wealthy and powerful classes,* and the consequent 
oppression of the poor thus created.?7 To Micah 
Jerusalem, beloved of Isaiah, is the sum of all iniquity, 
for she represents the city, with potentate, prophet, and 

1 Isa, i. 11 ff. ‘ Isa. xxxili. 14-17. ® Mic. ii. 1-2, 


2 Isa, 16:07. 5 Isa. v. 8-10. 7 Mic. iii. 1-3. 
paTsa., Veal Kids 
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priest, draining the sweet life of the country-side—and 
Micah was a countryman, a native of Moresheth-gath. 
‘ They build up Zion with blood,’ is his damning epigram, 
and for that reason Zion shall be ‘ plowed as a field.’? 
And it is in this point of view of Micah that we find the 
explanation of his declaration that the Deliverer of the 
nation shall come, not from palace or city, but from a 
village ;? and herein we have given us the great truth, 

since verified a thousand times, that national life is again 
and again rebuilt by the pure life of the country-side. 

Unique, for our purpose, is the preaching of 
Zephaniah—a preaching that rebuked the two prevail- 
ing tempers of the day—indifference * and pe Remaining 
self-indulgence.t I need only quote from  Frerhets. 
Professor G. A. Smith: ‘Here is evidently the same 
public temper, which at all periods provokes alike the 
despair of the reformer and the indignation of the 
prophet: the criminal apathy of the well-to-do classes 
sunk in ease and religious indifference. We have to-day 
the same mass of obscure, nameless persons, who 
oppose their almost unconquerable inertia to every 
movement of reform, and are the drag upon all vital 
and progressive religion. The great causes of God and 
Humanity are not defeated by the hot assaults of the 
devil, but by the slow, crushing, glacier-like mass of 
thousands and thousands of indifferent nobodies. God’s 
causes are never destroyed by being blown up, but by 
being sat upon.’ ® 


1 Mic. iii. 10-12. 

2 Mic. v. 2. 

3 Zeph. i. 12. 

4 Zeph. i. 8, 13, &c. 

5 The Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. ii., pp. 53-4 
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Habakkuk hurls his bolts of thunder against tyranny 
and injustice, and through his writing runs the lament— 


For men’s blood, and earth’s waste, 
Cities and their inhabitants. 


But the unique interest of his thought lies, for us, in 
this—that he is the first to ask the question, never 
answered until, in Christ, God is seen to be suffering with 
man!; ‘Wherefore lookest Thou upon them that deal 
treacherously, and holdest Thy peace when the wicked 
swalloweth up the man that is more righteous than he ?’? 

It is impossible, in our space, to follow out in detail 
these principles through the voluminous writings of 
Jeremiah (whose position has already been indicated), of 
the great prophet of the Exile (Isaiah xl.-lxvi.), and of 
Ezekiel. This the student can now well do for himself. 
This chapter must be brought to a close by an attempt 
to point out the distinctive teachings of the writings that 
remain. 

Of the guides of the reconstruction of Jerusalem, 
Haggai has a message directly religious rather than 
social, but Zechariah reaffirms the words of the olden 
prophets, and pleads gloriously for true judgement, pity, 
defence of the helpless, and neighbourliness. But his 
work is immortal for its exquisite pictures of the 
ideal future for which we are still working: the picture 
of a garden city,? a city without walls, stretching 
away into pastoral communities; the picture of the 
purging of crime from the land,‘ and of sin as a living 

1 The Work of Christ. F. Warburton Lewis. Pp. 69-89, 147-59. 
(Culley.) 

2 Habis t3. 

3 Zech. il. 4. 

4 Zech. v. 1-4. 
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power ;! and, above all, the picture of a city where there 
is room for children to play and for men and women to 
grow old in comfort and peace.? 

Finally, as the first word of the prophetic writings is 
international in its bearing,’ so also is the last, the crown 
of prophecy, the incomparable book of Jonah. Here, 
over against the hot hate of Nahum towards Nineveh, 
and. the bitterness of Obadiah towards Edom, in 
infinitely superb rejoinder to the unknown writer of 
Zech, ix.-xiv., whose words of hate* are the ghastliest 
in Scripture, stands this unknown preacher calling 
Israel, for the last time, to her work for the nations. 
He pictures Israel, in the person of Jonah, walking, 
unmoved by sympathy, through league after league of 
common humanity;® and then, above that, the heart 
of God yearning in pity, and in the passionate interest 
of love, over the humanity in behalf of which He had 

laboured and made it to grow.’® So the last sanction 

of social service comes from the heart of the Father, 
who is seen to be walking in pity, tenderness, and 
aid through ‘the dim, drab mazes where the people 
dwell.’ 


Farewell, farewell, but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest, 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


1 Zech. v. 5-11. 3 Amos i.-ii. 5 Jonah iii. 3-4. 
2 Zech. vill. 4-5. 4 Zech. xiv. 12,15. ° Jonah iv. 10-11. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF; THE 
HEBREW LAW 


WILLIAM F. LOFTHOUSE, M.A. 


In the earlier codes, the 
broader duties of humanity, 
justice, and morality are chiefly 
and sufficiently insisted on. 
They were adapted to create 
a righteous and God-fearing 
nation. 

S. R. DRIVER. 
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Out of the Ten Commandments, iwo are 
specifically economic: ‘Thou shalt not 
steal, and ‘Thou shalt not covet’—i.e. 
desive unlawfully. Yet, short and simple 
as these ave, theve are contained in them all 
past, present, and future economic truths. 
Nothing can be added to them in the way 
of principle, only constantly more effective 
application made in the way of practice. 

C. B. PHIPSON. 


Deuteronomy covers every department 
of national life—not worship alone, nor 
merely the duties and rights of the priest- 
hood, but the monarchy, the discharge of 
justice, the character and judgement of 
prophecy, the conduct of war, agriculture, 
and commerce, the interests of the family 
and education, the relief of the poor, and the 
treatment of the lower animals, in as com- 
plete a system of public religion as the 
world has ever seen. 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


The principle underlying the Mosaic 
land system ts wholly right. The spirit 
pervading the Hebrew laws, protecting the 
labourer and the poor, is so tender and 
noble that it puts us to shame. 

W. RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
HEBREW LAW 


Hebrew law is rooted in personal freedom, and is necessarily 
protective of it, C. B. PHIPSON. 


Wuat is meant by the term ‘law’? To us, ‘law’ 
suggests a written statute made by Parliament, adminis- 
tered in a law-court, and carried out by the policeman or 
the jailor. The Hebrews knew nothing of Parliaments, 
and very little of law-courts, policemen, or even jails. 
The very word ‘law,’ on their lips, means simply ‘in- 
struction.’ Its source is not a representative assembly, 
or even a king, but some wise and experienced individual 
or ‘man of God.’ Where the art of writing is little used, 
or even known, the priest will be needed to give his 
instruction for the ritual to be observed at the altar, and 
the prophet or the judge to make decisions in national 
perplexities or private quarrels. Very often such instruc- 
tions will be nothing but authoritative statements of 
custom. ‘The term can thus be applied either to great 
and unchanging legal and religious principles, given by 
the divinely appointed legislator to the nation, or to 
answers made to particular questions, and perhaps 
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adapted to the needs of the moment.? We are there- 
fore not altogether surprised to find that the ‘laws’ of 
the Hebrews, in particular instances, differ considerably 
among themselves. 

The most familiar part of the law is the Decalogue, or 
Ten Commandments. The ten ‘words’ are divided into 

Hebrew Law tWo sets of five; these two sets, however, 

Ethical: qo not correspond to the divisions between 
the moral and the ritual, but to the two great parts 
of the moral law—our duty to God, and our duty to 
man.2 Nothing in the Decalogue has to do with ritual, 
and even where ritual might easily have been mentioned, 
as in the second and fourth commandments, it is passed 
over. 

When we study the rest of the Pentateuch, we find 
that the law, as therein contained, falls into three 
main divisions. We have, firstly, the short ‘code,’ as 
we may call it, contained in Exod. xxi.-xxiil. 19. 
Secondly, we have the book of Deuteronomy. Thirdly, 
we have the rest of the law as found in Leviticus 
and the legal parts of Exodus and Numbers. Each of 
these three divisions is easily seen to possess certain 
distinct characteristics. In the subjects of which they 
treat they constantly overlap one another, but each 
deals with these subjects in a different way. It is as if 
the three bodies of law had been intended for the same 
people at different periods of their national existence. 
But it is more important for us to observe that, after 
all, the same law meets us in each of the three sections ; 


1 See Hag. ii. 11 ff. 

2 The fifth commandment, as the basis of the divine institution 
of the family, belongs properly to the first part rather than to the 
second. 
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and, more particularly, one and the same attitude, both 
to man and to God, is enforced in all. It is the distinc- 
tion and the glory of the Hebrew law to describe and 
ordain a moral attitude which is met with nowhere else 
in the legislations of the world. 

Let us take these divisions separately, beginning with 
Exod. xxi.—xxili. 19, often called the Book of the 
Covenant.! In these chapters there is nO; the Book of 
reference at all to ritual; evidently the the Covenant, 
society to which the code is applicable is a simple and 
primitive one, such as was Israelite society in the early 
years in Canaan. And what does this code emphasize ? 
It contains several miscellaneous provisions, some of 
which, at least, seem to modify more barbarous prac- 
tices ; a short passage on offerings and technical holi- 
ness ; and a few words on feasts and first-fruits, and the 
prohibited practice of seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk. But the real emphasis is laid on humanity to 
slaves; on the wickedness of oppressing the widow and 
fatherless, and of lending to the poor for interest ; on 
the paramount importance of justice, helpfulness, refusal 
of bribes, and equity to the stranger.?_ There is also a 
provision for the repose of the seventh year and seventh 
day ; this, when joined to the foregoing, is clearly designed 
to secure rest and ease, freedom from commercialism, 
and from the unwearied toil that breeds at once dis- 
appointment and heartlessness.? 

The code does not abolish slavery ; it does not in 
every respect reach the standard of what we might think 
complete equity. It is evidently intended for a people 


1 See Exod. xxiv. 7, 8. 
2 Exod. xxi. 2, 7, 26, xxii. 21-7, xxiii. 1-9. 
® Exod. xxiii. 10-13. 
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whose moral standard was simple and its temptations 
gross. But an entire half of it is devoted to enforcing 
justice and mercy; and, since the two are really the 
same thing, they mean here pre-eminently justice and 
mercy to the weak and the oppressed, to the slave, to 
the widow, and to the fatherless. These are the very 
classes which, in Eastern countries, have no champion, 
and which, in every country and age, are the victims of 
the strong, the rich, and the unscrupulous, whether in 
the bazaars of a Palestinian city or the sweating-dens of 
modern London. What we might regard as exhortations 
occasionally fit for the pulpit, if the preacher were bold 
enough, the Hebrew legislator enshrines in the law. 

We now turn to Deuteronomy. The central and legal 
part of Deuteronomy, chapters xii.-xxvi., purports to 

ARS ee be that summary of the law which was given 

Teaching of by Moses to the Israelites at the end of the 
Deuteronomy. f 5 : A 

orty years’ wandering. It is very much 
fuller than the code in Exodus. It refers to such 
subjects, not mentioned in that code, as the king, war, 
debts, the Levite and the stranger. On the othe 
hand, each part of the law in Deuteronomy is no more 
than an expansion of the code in Exodus. The law in 
Deuteronomy reads like the law in Exodus adapted to 
the needs of a more developed society. Still more 
striking is the fact that the most important advance in 
Deuteronomy is an advance in explicitness with regard 
to the law of justice and mercy. 

The first thing that we notice is that anew prominence 
is given to the Levite, ‘for he hath no portion or in- 
heritance with thee’;! that is to say, not on account 
of his office, but because he is in the position of a 

1 Deut. xiv. 27. 
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dependent in the country. Next, references to the duty 
of kindness to the fatherless and widow, as well as to 
the stranger, are repeated with emphasis.1 The seventh 
year of repose is now expanded into a year of abolition 
of debts for Hebrews, though not for foreigners ; and, by 
readiness to lend without interest to the poor, poverty 
is to be. brought to an end. The Hebrew slave, when 
released, is to receive a gift to set him up in his new 
life of freedom ; and ‘it shall not seem hard unto thee 
when thou lettest him go free from thee.’* Later comes 
the old protest against oppression and the wresting of 
justice ;* in war, the faint-hearted and those who have 
urgent private affairs are to enjoy exemption from 
service ; and, when cities are captured, the women and 
children (though not in Canaan itself) are to be spared.® 
Usury is once more forbidden to the Hebrew, as an 
unwarrantable taking advantage of another’s need ; the 
kidnapping of the Hebrews and the returning of escaped 
slaves are forbidden ; and there is a noteworthy group of 
provisions to ensure security for loans, punctual payment 
of wages, liberal allowance of gleanings at harvest and 
vintage times, kindly treatment of employés or ‘hands,’ 
and honest weights.® 

The above does not by any means exhaust the contents 
of thisremarkable book. It contains many details, briefly 
and hastily expressed, about festivals and sacrifices. 
With these we have here no concern. But the keynote 
of the whole book is God’s unity, coupled with God’s 
demand for man’s love. The book constantly emphasizes 
the illegitimacy of worship save at one central sanctuary, 


1 Deut. xiv. 28, 29. * Deut. xvi. 18 ff. 
2 Deut. xv. I-11. Ss Deut, xx. 
3 Deut. xv. 12 ff. 6 Deut. xxiii, 19 ff, xxiv. 10 ff., xxv. 13 ff. 
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and the necessity of exterminating the heathen popula- 
tions of Canaan.! Both of these provisions, however 
necessary at the time, are entirely out of accord with our 
conception of God’s character. It is therefore the more 
surprising that, while some parts of the book seem to 
breathe a spirit so alien to that of the Gospels, the 
real stress of the book is laid upon principles on 
which we in the twentieth century have hardly tried 
to act. Have we even now come to think of the father- 
less and the widow as the special care of Jehovah? 
Slavery was not considered a crime; and yet, when 
the seventh year came, the Hebrew slave had to be 
released without an iota of compensation. Would any 
modern legislator dare tell us that it was not to seem 
hard when we gave up some of our ‘rightful’ property ? 
Some will perhaps say that such ‘unbusiness-like’ 
humanity, such refusal to use actual advantages, was 
only possible in primitive society. But, unlike the Book 
of the Covenant, Deuteronomy is plainly intended fora 
commercial people ; its provisions were meant, not to 
preserve a pastoral tribe in its original simplicity, but 
to restrain and destroy the greed which is the creation 
and the shame of a commercial society. 

When we turn to the remaining and largest portion 
of the law, we find ourselves in a different atmosphere. 
iii, The Priestly he ritual provisions of the law now gain 

ove an entirely new emphasis and elaboration. 

Even in Deuteronomy pure ritual, as apart from general 

regulations about worship, is hardly noticed; in the 

remainder of the law it is noticed more than anything 

else. Indeed, we cannot but wonder at the elaborate- 

ness of the ritual and the manner in which the cere- 
1 eg. Deutxiveth, xx, 10 ie 
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monial of the altar overshadows the whole life of the 
people. No attempt seems to have been made to put 
these commands into practice in the history of the nation 
until the time of Ezra. The references to the king, to 
judges, to debts, disappear ; the injunctions of humanity 
to the widow and the fatherless are passed over; and 
only traces are to be found here and there of any 
considerations of ‘ equity.’ 

There is, however, one significant exception to all 
this. In the second half of the book of Leviticus (chapters 
xvii—xxvi.), we find a special prominence 

; 5 : . The Law of 
given to the conception of holiness—that is Holiness, 
to say, to freedom from any ceremonial or woe 
moral taint. These chapters seem to form a distinct 
section of the third main division of the law, and in 
this section the old precepts of justice and mercy receive 
an astonishing extension. The section deals first with 
the laws for the slaughter of animals, the various kinds 
of incest, and idolatrous worship. Next comes a long 
passage which seems to be conceived in the very spirit 
of Deuteronomy and to surpass it. Gleanings are to be 
left for the poor; wages are to be paid at sunset; a 
stumbling-block is not to be put before the blind ; there 
is to be no partiality in the administration of justice ; 
there are to be no grudges and no gossip; and (here 
Leviticus goes far beyond Deuteronomy) the stranger is 
to be treated as the Hebrew (‘thou shalt love him as 
thyself.’) Honesty in weights and measures is to be 
rigidly enforced.’ A seventh year of repose and release 
is not mentioned, but a seventh year of fallow is or- 
dained; in addition to this there is to bea fiftieth year 
of release, when all holdings are to revert to their original 

1 Lev. xix. 
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owners.! In this way there will be no permanent aliena- 
tion of property; and, since the basis of society is 
landed proprietorship, any continued impoverishment 
of Hebrews will be avoided. 

The foregoing is enough to show how high is the 
standard of humanity in these chapters of Leviticus. 
But what are we to say of the ritual law which surrounds 
them? Shall we pass it over, as robbed of all its signifi- 
cance by the gospel? Certainly it is not now needful 
that all males should appear three times a year before 
the Lord ; or that a goat should be solemnly driven into 
the wilderness ‘for Azazel’ on the day of Atonement ; 
nor should we dream of applying the ordeal of ‘ the water 
of jealousy ’ in the case of conjugal disputes.2 But even 
the ritual law is not a mass of mere arbitrary formalism. 
Much of it, in its origin, is clearly hygienic ; and, as such, 
is analogous to our own sanitary legislation. Much is 
intended to give a religious character to the old social 
habits and regular gatherings of the people, and its 
counterpart (as yet, it must be admitted, a somewhat 
feeble one) is to be found in every modern movement 
for Social Institutes, Open Spaces, Happy Evenings, 
Guilds of Play, and Recreative Societies ; in all these, if 
they are to be permanent, the moving spirit must be 
religious. 

For the rest, the purpose of the ritual law is made 
very clear by the prophet Ezekiel. In his last nine 

: chapters Ezekiel gives a sketch of a legal 

Ezekiel on Heat ° : : 

Ritualas system. This, in spite of some curious differ- 

preservative. : eo . : 

ences, is very similar to the ritual law in the 
Pentateuch, and particularly close to the humane pro- 


1 Lev. xxv. 
? Exod. xxiii. 17; Lev. xvi. 10 ; Num. v. 11 ft. 
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visions of the ‘holiness’ chapters in Leviticus. But 
Ezekiel emphasizes a feeling which, had we read 
Leviticus alone, we should hardly have noticed. Obedi- 
ence to the ritual law is not the essence of right conduct, 
but its preservative. All through their history the Jews 
had fallen into sin. Their social life, and even their 
religious observances, had been corrupted by licentious- 
ness and greed. To atone for this, nothing could avail 
except repentance. But when repentance and self-loath- 
ing had brought forth piety, how was that piety to be 
maintained and protected from the evils which had 
destroyed it in the past? By a careful and conscientious 
adherence to the outward signs and embodiments of 
reverence and—twin brother of reverence—humanity. 
When the shrine for the right spirit was built, the spirit 
would dwell therein for ever.! 

One other characteristic must be mentioned. ‘To 
be honest, to be kind, to renounce, when that shall be 
necessary, and not be embittered,’ to quote en 
the words in which Robert Louis Stevenson Significance 

F Ae ie of the Law, 

unconsciously sums up the law—this is not 

simply the legislator’s opinion of what is needful or 
advantageous: it is the direct will of Jehovah. The 
importance of every part of the law arises from this fact. 
The Decalogue itself is a supreme revelation, not because 
it tells us that robbing and lying and murdering are 
wrong ; this was recognized clearly enough before, and 
outside as well as inside Israel; but because it tells us 
that these things are directly forbidden by Jehovah ; 
because it teaches that immorality is impiety. And when 
the rest of the law proceeds to include, under the head 
of immorality, neglect of the weak, selfish and unmerciful 

1 See Ezek. xxxvi. 31, xliv. 6, &c. 
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insistence on one’s own full rights, and the doctrine of 
laissez faire and unrestricted competition, it not only 
tells us that these things are ruinous—a fact which we 
are only beginning to discover for ourselves even now ; 
but that they are direct sins against God; and that, 
equally with theft and fornication and murder, they 
must be driven out from every self-respecting society. 

We have previously hinted that the three sections of 
the law would be specially appropriate to three separate 
stages in the history of Israel—the period of the conquest 
of Palestine, the monarchy, and the return from Exile. 
It is now very generally held by students of the Old 
Testament that the three sections took the form in which 
we now have them during these three periods. It is 
difficult to believe that Moses would himself legislate for 
the special circumstances of a period so distant as the 
Babylonian Captivity. The kernel of the law—the Magna 
The Hebrew Charta, so to speak, or the Bill of Rights— 
Bill of Rights. was doubtless given directly by him; and, as 
in the case of all other bodies of law, around this kernel 
grew up the provisions specially demanded by the nation’s 
growth. The greatness of Moses as a lawgiver so 
impressed itself on the people that all subsequent legisla- 
tive enactments went under his name. We can thus 
appreciate the striking significance of two outstanding 
facts: (1) the continued protest, in each stage of the 
nation’s history, against commercialism and callousness, 
as the plague-spots of illegality ; and (2) the comparatively 
late appearance of the ritual law; in the earliest code 
ritual is hardly mentioned, and only in the latest is it 
exalted into a position of real importance. 

‘On these hang all the law and the prophets.’ Such 
words sound strangely when we remember how often 
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the prophets seem to oppose the priests. But the 
priests who were thus opposed were not servants of the 
law. Between the prophets and the law there is no 
opposition. Law and Prophecy, in fact, grew out of the 
same soil. The law, as we have found it in the Old 
Testament, says what no other code in existence has 
ever dared to say. It sets up a standard of kindliness of 
which no other legislator has ever dreamed. But that 
standard is precisely the standard of the prophets. 
Turn to Amos, or Isaiah, or Ezekiel, and you will find 
that everywhere the standard of conduct is the same 
as in the Law; care for the poor and needy, the just 
weight, the even balance, and the hatred of oppression 
and fraud. St. Paul himself is expressing the spirit of 
the law when he returns again and again, in the later 
sections of his letters, to honesty, gentleness, long- 
suffering, and that ‘forbearance’ which really means the 
refusal to exact all that is due, and which is found 
supremely manifested in Christ Himself. 

Humanity, gentleness, forbearance: and are not these 
also the lessons of the most familiar and beautiful 
parables of the Gospels? The Unjust Judge, the Rich 
Fool, The Good Samaritan, the Last Judgement, turn 
upon those principles which the law has enunciated for 
all time and all life. And the story of the Prodigal 
Son, different as is the world in which it seems to move, 
simply elevates this loving-kindness and forbearance, 
inculcated by the Law in all the everyday dealings of 
man with man, into the sphere of the most intimate 
human and divine relationships. 

We can go yet further. Beneath every code of law 
lies some large conception of the real aim of society, 
some ideal which is regarded as of prime importance by 
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the legislator or the nation, and which it is the object of 
_, the code to preserve. In much of Greek law 
The Social 5 ci : : 
Principle of this central idea is the existence of the family- 
eptg She group; in Roman law it is the equality of 
the citizens with one another; in feudal law it is the 
maintenance of the power of the feudal superior ; in 
English law it is the liberty of the subject. What is 
the underlying conception in the case of the Hebrew 
law? It is nothing less than Brotherhood; or rather, 
the conception of the nation as one great family. For 
what is that society in which honesty towards equals, 
kindliness towards the weak, and helpfulness to all, are 
held in equal honour? What is that society in which 
justice and mercy coincide? Surely it is the family. 
The Hebrew legislator has made this clear. The term 
‘brethren’ is applied not only to members of the 
same tribe, but constantly to members of the whole 
nation; and kindly ministrations and forbearance and 
gentleness are recognized as claimed by weakness, 
simply because it is weakness. This active sympathy 
has never been the characteristic of a State, but it must 
always be the glory of the family. It could never have 
given rise to our English Poor Law ; it has been a per- 
petual rebuke to the doctrines of the Manchester school 
and the modern commercial life which, to so large and 
dangerous a degree, is founded thereon; but it is the 
source and spring of all true charity. 

The Law rests upon the conception of the family. 
This is why it is ‘fulfilled’ in the New Testament. 
‘Call no man your master upon earth, for one is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren.’ The Kingdom of 
Heaven itself is nothing but one all-embracing family. 
It is ruled over by the ‘Father in Heaven.’ It places 
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all its members in the most intimate personal relation- 
ships to one another. Within it dwells mercy; but 
mercy does not triumph over justice; mercy is justice, 
and justice is mercy. ‘Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.’! What if he be ‘not deserving’? True justice 
will never ask that question. The question that justice 
asks is, What treatment, what kind of giving, will make 
him most able to play his part in the society of which 
injured and injurer alike are members? And that is 
the question which is always asked by mercy. It is the 
question asked by the family, by the brother, by every 
true kinsman. By the teaching of the Hebrew law it is 
made imperative upon every individual in his conduct 
with every other. 

Surely there is nothing utopian or impossible here. 
True, every other code has shrunk from the identifica- 
tion. Other legislators have said, ‘ Honesty I will have ; 
humanity I should like to have.’ In surrendering the 
glory of the latter, the codes of the world have sur- 
rendered their hope of securing the former; at best 
they have gained a false and reluctant shadow of honesty. 
What an insult to that noble word, when 1s. 11d. is 
paid for making a dozen blouses sold at 2s. each ; or when 
6s., 75., or 8s. are charged for a room in which a whole 
family must learn the laws of indecency and dirt and 
disease together! Complicated sets of enactments, which 
are what we mean by laws to-day, can never protect 
the widow and the fatherless, the dependent and the 
alien. The healing of the nations will never descend 
upon us from the Statute Book : it dwells in the leaves 
of the tree of life growing beside the river in the New 

1 Matt. v. 42. 
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Jerusalem—which is simply to affirm that a new and 
heavenly spirit must rule our aims, before sanity and 
peace and harmony can walk in our streets. 

Such is the moral teaching of the Law. But, if it is 
all in the New Testament, why do we need to study it, 
where it stands, in the Old? Because we find it there 
in a fullness and explicitness which is necessarily lacking 
in the New. In New Testament times there was no 
nation to be the subject of a ‘code’ of law. Instead, 
the social virtues of mutual forbearance and brotherly 
kindness were to be exerted mainly inside the Christian 
community. But this community was far more homo- 
geneous than was the Jewish nation; nor could the 
early Christian teachers, being private persons writing 
for private persons, lay down any principles for the 
guidance of society as such, much less carry such 
principles out into detail. But we, to-day, cannot think 
of life simply as private persons. The society in which 
we live demands our attention. And this society is 
highly complex. Principles for the guidance of society 
are precisely what we want. Social life, it is true, was 
a far simpler affair in ancient Israel than in modern 
Europe; but our study of the laws of Israel is enough 
to throw a flood of light on the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prophecy of the Last Judgement, 
and to clothe them with an unexpected majesty and a 
searching penetration. 

The Hebrew law may well be called ‘the poor man’s 
charter.’ There is hardly a social problem of to-day 

The Poor Whose solution was not hinted at in the law— 
Man's Charter. perhaps more clearly than we like to admit. 
Land, Housing, the Family, and Capital all came within 
the purview of the legislator. Two questions are 
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specially prominent there: Wages and Poor Relief. On 
both of these the law refuses to be either individualist 
or socialist, as we use those overworked terms to-day. 
It takes the existing custom of employment; but it 
demands that the employé should be treated asa brother 
before he is thought of as a ‘hand’; his own needs 
are to be looked to first, and only afterwards the 
advantages of the employer. It recognizes the abiding 
danger of poverty. In face of this it suggests nothing 
that would lead to the grim perpetuation of poverty 
secured by our modern Poor Law. Nor does it by a 
single word recommend ‘indiscriminate charity.’ It is 
never inconsistent with St. Paul’s principle, ‘If a man 
will not work, neither let him eat.’ But it asserts that, 
where a poor man is anxious to work, his richer brethren 
must find a way to satisfy his needs ; and it even insists 
on his having, periodically, a fresh start. 

Obviously, such legislation is doomed to failure, apart 
from a certain attitude of mind. But so is all legislation, 
as far as the serving of the real aims of legislation is 
concerned. The condition of all true national life is that 
we should regard the members of our own community 
with precisely the same trust, kindliness, forbearance, 
and open-handedness as the members of our own family. 
Its ‘sanction’ is that, spiritually, we are members of one 
family, of which God is the head. It was the glory of the 
Law to perceive this and to assert the fact unflinchingly. 
Forgotten, attacked, ridiculed, denied, it has borne its 
mute witness whenever the Bible has been opened. It 
has inspired the teaching of the mediaeval Church, the 
deeds of obscure saints, and the boldest dreams of 
philanthropists and reformers. It demands of us, who 
reverence the Bible, that what we call ‘counsels of 
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perfection’ should be exalted into the laws of funda- 
mental morality. This will mean the entire uprooting 
of certain social and commercial customs which appear 
to most of us inevitable, yet which have begotten 
nothing but envy, hatred, dissatisfaction, and poverty. 
But to all who dare call themselves Christians, the 
claim of the needy to be relieved, and to be relieved 
in an effective fashion, the dread of whatever outrages 
justice, and the remoulding of society until helpfulness 
and comradeship shall be as natural as self-seeking and 
suspicion are forced to be at present,—all these must take 
their place among the holiest ideals of life. They must be 
studied and loved in the pages of the Hebrew law; and 
they must be regarded as the test of willingness to follow 
Him who came ‘not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.’ 
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Ti was the Book of Psalms 
which fostered the austere 
morals of the Huguenots, and 
cultivated those masculine vir- 
tues that made them the pick 
of the nation. 

FLORIMOND DE REMOND. 
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Then I tuned my harp—took off the lilies 
we twine vound its chords 

Lest they snap ’neath the stress of the noon- 
tide—those sunbeams like swords ! 

And I first played the tune all our sheep 
know, as, one after one, 

So docile they come to the pen-door till folding 
bedone... 3.6 


Then I played the help-tune of our reapers, 
theiy wine-song, when hand 

Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good 
friendship, and great hearts expand 

And grow one in the sense of this world’s life. 


... And then the great march 
Wherein man runs to man to assist him 
and buttress an arch 
Nought can break ; who shall harm them, 
our friends ? 
... Dhen, the chorus intoned 
As the Levites go up to the altar in glory 


enthroned. BRowNING: Saul. 


To the singing of the Psalms the satls of 
the Mayflower were set to catch the winds 
which wafted the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
white sand-banks of Cape Cod; to thet 
music weve laid the foundations of the 
United States of America. 

R. E. PROTHERO. 


Within these twenty years (1636-56) 
have passed some of the most stirring scenes 
of English history. In all of them 
Cromwell was a principal actor, and in all 
the Book of Psalms—sometimes misread, 
sometimes grimly travestied, rarely, if ever, 
interpreted in the tender light of the New 
Testament—was his constant companion 
and guide. R. E. PROTHERO. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
HEBREW PSALTER 


The Psalter alone contains, merely in the first half of it, the sum of 


personal and social wisdom. . . . The forty-eighth, seventy-second, 
and seventy-fifth have in them the law and the prophecy of all 
righteous government. JOHN RUSKIN. 


Tue student of social science will not expect much 
help from the song-book of ancient Israel. Song is an 
utterance of emotion, and the book 
‘Praises’ (the Hebrew title of the Psalter) wndiferent fo" 
is the emotional, and sometimes the passion- °°" 5*"** 
ate, expression of the spiritual relationship between God 
and His covenant people. Its words were set to the 
music of the synagogue and the Temple ; it is the record 
of the rapturous voice of worship that rang through long 
centuries of the history of Israel and Judah and of the 
remnant that was restored from the Exile. Its inspiration 
sprang from the confidence and joy of the consecrated 
heart; its strains vibrate with the thrill of a devotion 
which has struck answering chords in the devout souls 
of all succeeding ages. Its first concern is not with the 
conditions of the people’s life, but with the thought of 
the Eternal which transcends the changing experience 
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of social and personal need. It calls us to the secret 
place of God’s presence: it bids us renew our strength 
by drinking of the fountain of life.t 

Two further reflections will help to make us modest in 
our anticipations of light from the Psalms upon our 
social problems. The failure to recognize the importance 
of the individual, which was universal in the ancient 
world, is emphasized in the Psalms by their collective, 
their national character. Moreover, the editors of the 
five books in their present form, anxious to combine 
several previous collections into one consistent whole, 
have as far as possible removed all references that were 
merely temporal or local. These are two of the leading 
features of the Psalter, and we must dwell on them for a 
while if we wish to gain a true view of the life of the 
time which is the background of the Sacred Songs. 

It is Israel who speaks in the Psalter, and not 
successive Israelites; the church of the Monarchy, the 
(@) Absorption Exile or the Restoration, and not merely a 
ofthe Indi Jeremiah or an Ezra, The passionate 

Nation. patriotism which merges the writer’s per- 
sonality in the needs and joys of his nation cannot, 
of course, altogether destroy the traces of individual 
experience. We shall always hear the cry from the 
lonely heart in the Psalm (xlii.-xliii.) which opens 
the Second Book ; we shall throb in sympathy with the 
human sorrow of Psalms xxii. and xli., with the penitential 
abasement of the soul in Psalm li. and with the grateful 
acknowledgement of divine fellowship in Psalms xxiii., 
Ixxiil., and cxxxix. But while the intensity with which 
the spiritual experience is described convinces us at 
times that the writer is transferring his own conscious- 

1 Ps, xxxvi. . 
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ness to his fellow worshippers, he writes in the first place 
for them and not for himself; the hymn or the prayer is 
the common tribute of adoration, the common entreaty 
for grace. The people become as one man in the 
worship of their one God; the national need or the 
national glory finds expression in the language of 
personal religious fellowship. The other biblical writers 
often personify the life of the State,’ and such language 
is naturally continuous in the forms of the people’s 
devotion : 


Thou art my King, O God: 

Command deliverance for Jacob. 

Who will bring me into the strong city? 
Who hath led me unto Edom ? 

Let Israel now say, 

That His mercy cogneeth for ever. 


The ie is on my ae: I will not eter 
What can man do unto me? 


The Lord is my strength and song ; 
And He is become my salvation. 
The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tents of the 


righteous.” 


The universal character of the Psalms restricts their 
revelation of social conditions. The five books as 
we have them are a rearrangement of three 

The Univer- 
collections to correspond with the five books ‘ial Character 
of the Pentateuch ; they were sung, as toe pe ps sr 
Pentateuch was read, in a triennial cycle. All three 


1 See Deut. ii, 27-29, 30; Judges xx. 23; Isa, xii. I, xxvi. 
1,9. For other passages see Driver, Zntrod, to O.T, Literature, 
ch. vii. ad fin. 

2 Pss. xliv. 6, lx, 9, cxviii. 2, 6, 14, 15 
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collections (i.-xli., xlii.-Ixxxix., xc.-cl.) borrow from earlier 
Psalters ; the Davidic ‘ prayers,’! the anthems of the 
Korahite and Asaphite guilds of temple singers, the 
liturgy of the ‘chief singer’ or ‘director,’ the Hallel hymns, 
and the Pilgrim Songs of the ‘ Ascents’ or ‘goings-up’ 
to Jerusalem for the great feasts. Tradition assigned 
some of the ‘prayers’ in the oldest of these sources to 
David himself (e.g. Ps. xviii. = 2 Sam. xxii.). Many 
psalms show the influence of the book of Deuteronomy 
and of the religious fervour it aroused in the reign of 
Josiah ; in others we can trace the inspiration of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah and of the great prophet of 
the Babylonian Exile whom we call the Second Isaiah. 
Many belong to the Persian period (536-331 B.C.) with 
its alternating experiences of struggle, persecution, and 
disaster,2 and many to the centuries which followed 
Alexander’s conquest of the East, when Judaea suffered 
from the recurring wars between the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, and at last from the terrible persecutions of 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) in the second century B.c. 

All these troublous times have left their mark upon the 
language of the Psalms: in the brutalities of war, God’s 
people were butchered like cattle, or sold as slaves.? 
Yet the odes composed under all these varying conditions 
of political life have been so carefully revised and united 
in the five books of our Psalter that critics have failed to 
discover definitely in which period some of the psalms 
were composed. Many touches of local colour, which 
we should welcome in our present study, must have been 
toned down in the interests of unity of worship. The 
Jews of the Dispersion were able to join in a common 

! Ps, xxii. 20. 2 Neh. i. 3; Ps. xliv. 
8 Ps, xliv. 11, 12. 
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liturgy, and the Psalms have proved to be ‘not of an 
age, but for all time.’ 


I. While, however, we thus make all allowance for 
lyrical structure and liturgical adaptation, the Psalms 
have much to tell us of the social life and 1, Jewish 
ideals of the Jews. They show us in the lectivism. 
first place the permanence in Israel of the solidarity 
of the family, which is characteristic of most early 
societies! A man was hardly regarded as having a 
separate existence: he belonged to his family, and 
a curse upon him was a curse upon them.? Revenge 
for wrongs became a family duty, passed on from 
generation to generation:* ‘the only way to avoid 
future peril of revenge was the extermination of all who 
were likely in the future to undertake it’* Amid the 
inequalities of life which bewildered the believer in 
temporal rewards,® ‘the instincts of justice could be 
satisfied if the law of retribution and recompense could 
be traced in the destinies of the family.’® The solidarity 
of the church and the nation is a natural development of 
this primitive conception :7 the Psalmists, as we have 
seen, regard the whole people as a unit. The enemies 
of the kingdom, the enemies of God, are the enemies of 
all, the enemies therefore of each Psalmist : imprecations 


1 See Sir H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (especially pp. 126, 183), 
criticized in J. F. McLennan’s The Patriarchal Theory. 

2 Pss. lxix. 25, cix. 8-13. 

3 Pss, cix. 9, 10, 13, CXXXVii. 9. 

4 Briggs, Psalms, vol. i., Introd., p. ci. 

5 Pss, xxxvii., Ixxiii. 

6 Kirkpatrick, Psalms, vol. i., p. 188. 

7 Cf. Robertson Smith on Early Religious Societies (Religion oF 
the Semites, pp. 28, 29). 
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which in the light of Christ’s teaching seem blasphemous 
to us, were on their lips the confession of loyalty. In the 
Psalms, as throughout the literature of the East, in- 
dividualism is unknown. We who have lived to see 
its excesses and its dangers must gladly recognize in the 
ancient spirit the self-sacrifice which, through centuries 
of suffering, kept the Jewish nation alive, to regenerate 
the religious forces of mankind. 


II. The Psalms show us that Israel was a nation 
of villages, as on a much larger scale the vast 
II. Alandof Indian empire is to-day. In Oriental as in 

Villages» Teutonic countries, the village community 
was the development of the family unit,! feudalization 
coming later. Though once we see the watchman on the 
city walls, and hear of the register on which the names 
of all citizens are written,? the background of the life 
implied or described is, in the main, the agricultural 
village. One verse, indeed,? seems to suggest the con- 
tinuance in some districts of the old nomad habits of 
a pastoral people : the country still has its encampments 
and its tents. Judah, as we know, was in the main a 
land of shepherds.* Its hill-pastures were guarded by 
no fence or ditch; no flock wandered without its 
watchful keeper; and the lonely guardian of the sheep 
lifted up his eyes to the Great Shepherd of Israel, 
comforted himself in the valleys of danger with the 
thought of His protecting presence, and in happy con- 


1 See Village Communities in the East and West, by the late 
Sir Henry S. Maine. 
? Pss. cxxvii. 1, lxix. 28, cix. 13, 
3 Ps. Ixix. 26. 
* See G. A. Smith, Héstorical Geography of the Holy Land, 
Pp- 310 seg. 
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fidence lay down for his noontide rest in the green 
pastures and by the still waters, knowing that the Lord 
was his Shepherd and would lead him.1 Sometimes the 
view widens, and we find ourselves on the high ranges 
that run from south to north of the land of Palestine, 
the mountains of Judah, of Ephraim, of Naphtali. 
There we see the cattle upon a thousand hills, or the 
mountain-fires which sweep resistlessly over the land- 
scape, and the wild beasts who creep at night out of the 
forests.2 There, to the poet’s thought, God’s righteous- 
ness towers high as His mountains, and His judgements 
stretch far and wide below like a mighty depth.’ 

Most of the scenes, however, which incidental words 
or phrases call up to the imagination are pictures of 
rural life. We see the peasants’ houses roofed with mud 
and straw, and the grass finding root there which 
‘withereth afore it groweth up’; we meet the quagmires 
which are still common in the country districts of 
Palestine; and the swollen rivers which, as in India, so 
often bring sudden destruction and threaten to make 
useless the toil of the sorrowing sower.* In the summer 
heat the labourer drinks of the brook by the way, and 
so lifts up his head, while, in friendly fellowship with 
the animals who share his work, he acknowledges the 
goodness of the God on whom the life of all alike 
depends : ‘ Thou savest man and beast: ° 

But it is in the harvest-time that we see most clearly 
the village life of the typical Psalmist. Pictures of joy 


1 Pgs, Ixxx. I, XXili. 4, xxiii. I, 2. 

2 Pss. 1. 10, Ixxxiii. 14, civ. 20. Cf G. A. Smith, Hzst. Geog., 
pp- 96-104. 

3 Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

4 Pss. cxxix. 6, lxix. 2, cxxvi. 4, 5; 

B Pgs. cx. 7, XXXVI. 7. 
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and plenty pass before our eyes, the harvest of the grain 
and the harvest of the flock; ‘the garners are full, 
affording all manner of store’; and the passer-by greets 
the happy ingatherers with glad words of good-will : 


The blessing of the Lord be upon you: 
We bless you in the name of the Lord.! 


The holiday-making villagers going up to the feasts 
look to the hill of Zion as the seat of the universal 
Creator whose works are the setting of their daily 


life ; 
The Lord bless thee out of Zion, 
Even He that made heaven and earth.? 


We see the procession with the boughs, that were 
emblematic of God’s bounty, at the Dedication Feast 
in December® and at the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
closed the year’s harvest thanksgiving, as it was opened 
at Pentecost, with the familiar prayer and praise : 

God be merciful to us and bless us... 


The earth hath yielded her increase: 
God, even our own God, shall bless us.* 


That joy which is consecrated in the festivals of the 
Holy City finds spontaneous utterance in the home,? 
and colours the social and religious life of the people. 
It is as ointment upon the head of a guest; it ‘rings 
out’ from the most devoted utterances of religious 
fervour.® 

1 Pss. Ixv. 9-13 ; cxliv. 133 cxxix. 8 

BPS: CXXXIV. 3: 

® Neh. viii. 15. 

4 Pss, cxviil. 27, Ixvii. 1-5. 

5 Ps. cxxviii., the psalm which induced the monk Luther to 
marry. 

Pss, xxiii. 5, xlv. 8, cxli. 55 xxxii. 11, Ixxxiv. 3. 
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The Jews lived on the land, a land of corn and wine 
and oil, of the marrow of wheat and honey ;! and 
they shared the merriment of all peoples who have 
retained their primitive simplicity, that natural wealth. 
They had marriage songs? and vintage songs ;* one 
vintage song, the opening of which is preserved in the 
Book of Isaiah,t seems to have supplied the melody 
Altaschith (Destroy not), to which Psalm lvii. was set. 
They had feasts of the new moon and the full moon; 
their very fasts became feasts, as at Purim, the last 
full moon of the year.® One name for their God was 
Shaddai, which, though generally translated ‘ Almighty,’ 
seems rather to commemorate the Giver of temporal 
blessings. He is gracious and ‘giving’: ‘He hath 
given provision to them that fear Him’; His house 
is a hospitable home, and He is the bountiful Host.” 
Well might Israel say— 


The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places: 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 


Happy is the people that is in such a case: 
Yea, happy is the people whose God is the Lord.® 


III. But even when they were free from the horrors 
of war the life of the Jews was not an unbroken idyll 


1 Pgs, iv. 7, xxiii. 5, civ. 15, Ixxxi. 16. 

2 Ps, Ixxviii. 63. 

SPS tlVar ye 

4 Isa. lxv. 8. 

5 Pgs, Ixxxi. 3, xl., lxxi. 

eoPs ilxv."9! 

7 Pss. cxii. 4-5, Cxi. 5, xxiii. 5, xxvil. 4-6, xxxvi. 8, Ixv. 4. 
8 Pss, xvi. 6, cxliv. 15. 
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of rural contentment. Prosperity was within their borders, 
III, Social but in its train came greed and oppres- 
Evils’ sion. As in other Eastern countries which 
had no police, freebooting was a common occupation.} 
The wilder spirits were attracted to a brigand life,? ‘the 
wicked and lover of violence,’ from whom the weak and 
needy suffered? ‘They eat up My people as they eat 
bread’; and the spoiling of the poor and the sighing of 
the needy call for divine deliverance.t Sometimes the 
oppressors are the Bedouin Arabs, the Kedah whose 
tents are pitched in the land; sometimes they are the 
nobles, the ‘ proud’ of whom we repeatedly hear, ‘ the 
mighty man’ who strengthened himself in his wicked- 
ness.° Feudal power, as long centuries afterwards in 
Europe, grew with the weakness of the Crown or with 
the anarchy of constant war and change. Men gained 
wealth by injustice; ‘they slay the widow and the 
stranger and murder the fatherless.’® Such nobles must 
delight in idolatry. The simple believer in Jehovah is 
content with what He gives: ‘Thou maintainest my 
lot.’? 

Characteristics of city life pass at times before us. 
It may be there, that we hear the song of the drunkards, 
that we find the pestilence raging in the close Oriental 
streets, walking in the darkness like the Babylonian 
demons, and wasting also at noonday under the pitiless 


1 Pss. x. 8-11, vii. 3, xvii. 4. 

2 Prov. i. 10-15. 

8 Pss. Xl. 5, XXVili. 3, XXXVii. 12-21, Ixxxii. 2-4. 

* Pss. xiv. 4-6, xii. 5. 

5 Pss, cxx. 5, cix. 6, 11, cxl. 4, 5, xciv. 2, cxix. 51, 61, lii. 1-7, 
§ Pss, xxxvii., xlix., Ixxili., xciv. 6. 


7 Ps, xvi. 3-5. 
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sun.t One Psalmist finds in the city violence and strife ; 
wrong and fraud never leave her streets. He longs for 
the free, open life of the hills, the rocks that the dove can 
reach, where he can be free from pursuit.2 Robbers 
prowl at night, like the dogs who in the dark hours 
howl round the streets for their food. Usury, which 
the Jews were forbidden to practise in their dealings 
with each other, but which made some men’s riches 
‘shoot up,’* is attacked in Psalm xv. as unfitting a man 
to dwell in God’s holy hill. The same Psalmist views 
with abhorrence the bribery which honeycombs political 
life in all Eastern lands, and his words are echoed in 
Psalm xxiv.5: the enthronement of God in Zion must 
banish ‘graft’ from the state. It is to these passages 
that the author of Piers Plowman appeals when he 
attacks the corruption that was common in England 
in the fourteenth century among advocates and judges 
alike, and arraigns bribery in the person of Lady Mede 
as ‘evermore a maintainer of guile.’ ® 

As the Psalmists face the problem of the prosperity of 
the ‘wicked,’ as they echo the cry of the poor and the 
oppressed, they speak with no uncertain sound of divine 
retribution, of the punishment of the unrighteous and the 
reward of the godly in this life. The imprecatory Psalms 
pronounce their curse, not only on the enemies of Israel 


1 Pgs. Ixix. 12, xci. 6 (see Cheyne). 

2 Ps. lv. g-11, 6. 

8 Ps, lix. 5-7. 

4 Ps. Ixii. 10 (see Cheyne’s note). 

"% «9 § verse 4. 
ot © Piers Plowman, C text, iv. 288, B text, ii. 38. Langland quotes 

often from the Psalms (see Skeat’s index) ; in C text, vi. 260, he 
reads in the Vulgate version of Ps, cxxvii. 2 a blessing on the 
labourer’s toil. 
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as a nation, but also on the apostate Israelites who 
oppress or defraud the poor and the meek : 


Arise, O God, lift up Thine hand : 
Break thou the arm of the wicked. 


Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, 
Is like the beasts that perish. 


Thou lovest all deceiving words, 

O thou deceitful tongue. 

God shall likewise destroy thee for ever ; 

He shall take thee up and pluck thee out of thy tent, 
And root thee out of the land of the living. 


Let them be before the Lord continually, 

That He may cut off the memory of them from the earth: 
Because that he remembered not to show mercy, 

But persecuted the poor and needy man, 

And the broken in heart, to slay them.! 


The Psalmists. shared the popular view that sin and 
suffering closely followed each other, and they are some- 
times bewildered by the facts of life, as they assert the 
innocence of their afflicted nation, or their own freedom 
from wilful wrong.? But they never falter in their pro- 
phetic message. God is the Father of orphans and the 
defender of widows.® 


There is a God that judgeth in the earth. 
He shall judge the world with righteousness.* 


He is the God ‘to whom vengeance belongeth,’ and 
they confidently appeal to Him to ‘render to the 


1 Pss. x. 12, 15, xlix. 20, lii. 4, 5, cix. 15, 163 see also v. g, 10, eo." 
liv. 5, 7. . ‘ 

? Pss. xliv. 17-26, lix. 3. 

3 Ps, Ixviils 5. 

* Pss, lviii. 13, xcvi. 13, xcvili. 9, xcix. 4. 
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proud their desert.’! They delight in His judgements, 
as in His statutes and His law,? and the earthly retribu- 
tion they promise has in it a half-truth: the writer of 
Psalm xxxvii. has come to see that the blessing of life is 
for the patient and the righteous, and that the curse 
rests upon the violent and the wicked. 

The problem of life’s inequalities and human suffering 
could not be solved by the Psalmists. Many a sufferer 
trusts and is delivered, but the mystery remains 
unfathomed.? God’s servants must wait in hope, re- 
membering His wonders of old. But the figure of 
the Suffering Servant of Jehovah, painted in such striking 
colours by the great prophet of the Exile,®> had made 
a deep impression on the Jews of the Restoration ; and 
the Covenant People in their continued troubles, and the 
righteous man who is persecuted and forsaken, were 
types of human need and sorrow® that found their 
fulfilment in the Messiah of the Gospels. The writer 
of Psalm xxxvii. has learnt a respect for poverty which 
contrasts markedly with the poetry of other ancient 
religions ;7 Psalm xvii. has conceived an ideal as opposed 
to a material wealth ; and the suffering remnant of Israel 
is left looking for the dawn of the Messianic day. 


IV. Devout souls among the Jews, who had caught the 
inspiration of the great prophets, could not be satisfied 


1 Ps, xciv. I, 2. 

2’ Ps, Cxix. 

3 Pss. lvi., lvii., and Ixxvii. 

4 Ps, Ixxvii. 11. 

5 Isa. xlii., xliii., xlix., lii, 13—liii, 12. 

SO RSa xxi. 

7 Quite unknown, Cheyne reminds us, to the hymn-writers of the 
Hindu Vedas. 
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with the Israel they knew. God was judging His people, 
IV, The Ideal 2nd demanding, not sacrifice, but thanksgiving 

Kingdom. ond truth Slander and fraud, theft and 
adultery, made all talk of the covenant. an insult to 
God ?: 


Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself: 
But I will reprove thee, and set thy sins in order before thine eyes. 


It is not without meaning that this Asaphite Psalm is 
interposed between the Korahite hymns which open the 
Second Book (xlii.-xlix.) and the great penitential prayer 
that is assigned by its title to the old Davidic psalter. 
That prayer is the thrilling confession of the Jewish 
Church as well as of the stricken soul: the sacrifices 
of righteousness are wanted, a broken and a contrite 
heart ; never without them can Jerusalem be again a 
city.? 

The disappointment of national hopes and the prophetic 
purification of the national ideal are reflected in the 
Royal Psalms. Their interest to us is as much social 
as religious: reforms begin with dreams, and the 
Messianic King is the embodiment of the noblest 
Jewish aspirations after a regenerated national life. 
The conception in Psalm xxi. of a triumphant con- 
queror, which some critics think an historical sketch, 
has become glorified in the ideal picture of Psalm xlv. 
No known historical reference can satisfy the language 
of that marvellous marriage song: it must celebrate the 
union of the long-expected king, the ideal Israel, with, 


AUP sire 
2 Ps. 116-21. 
3 Ps. li. 17-19. 
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Zion as his bride.!_ As judges are called ‘ gods,’? so the 
true king’s claims to reverence are based upon his justice :8 


Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: 

A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness : 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 


Psalm ci. develops the character of the perfect ruler, 
who will give ‘ the city of the Lord’ its deliverance from 
the crookedness and slander, the deceit and the lies, 
which Psalm 1. has shown to be inconsistent with the 
character of God’s people. Psalm cx. (though late in 
its present form) takes us back in thought to the priestly 
king of the Davidic house, and, like Psalm xviii., vaguely 
conceives a future victory over countless kings and 
nations. Psalm ii. (which, with Psalm i. forms a 
preface to the whole Psalter) extends the conception 
to a universal kingdom, triumphing over rulers who 
rebel. 

But it is Psalm Ixxii. that is the most convincing 
expression of the purified national enthusiasm for a 
righteous prince. All Jewish interpreters give this 
psalm a Messianic meaning, and later critics, who rightly 
demand for each poem some connexion of thought that 
the writer’s contemporaries could understand, are forced 
to admit a reference here to the great hope of the future. 
The outburst of democratic sympathies in modern 
Europe and the passion for social reform are anticipated 


1 So Dr. King interprets, reminding us that Psalm xlv., the third 
of those Korah Psalms which use Elohim for God, answers to 
Psalm Ixxxvii., the third of those Korah Psalms which use only the 
name Jehovah. 

oy Poubexatie O: 5 Ps, xly. 6, 7. 
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by the Psalmist with a poetic power that has never since 
been equalled in the literature of popular ideals : 
He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgement. 
He shall judge the poor of the people, 
He shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
As showers that water the earth. 
In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 


Yea, all kings shall fall down before him: 

All nations shall serve him: 

For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; 
And the ce that hath no facia 


Tha shall ee aheadance of corn in the eat upon he top 
of the mountains ; 
The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : 
And they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 
Later psalms give the ideal kingdom a world-wide 
reference which would surprise us in Old Testament 
writings, did we not remember the catholic sympathies 
of such prophets as Isaiah and Ezekiel. . The city of 
God is to be a city for all mankind; mystic blessings of 
renewal are to descend upon Zion from the mountains 
of the Gentiles} The Hallelujah Psalms, which close 
the fifth Book and crown the whole collection, while 
they associate with the ideal kingdom the gifts of 
material prosperity,” still count among the signs of its 
coming, the union of righteousness and mercy: 
Which executeth judgement for the oppressed : 
Which giveth food to the hungry: 
The Lord looseth the prisoners ; 
1 Ps, Ixxxvii. 4-6, cxxxiii. 3. ? Ps. cxliv. 12-15. 
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The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind ; 
The Lord raiseth up them that are bowed down : 
The Lord loveth the righteous. 


In that prospect, which can only find its fulfilment 
from the inspiration of that faith, the tenfold Hallel of 
the epilogue? will wake an echo in the heart of every 
lover of his race. The God of the Psalmists is not 
enthroned in the sanctuary only ; His people must serve 
Him in the wider world of life and action : 

Praise God in His sanctuary, 

Praise Him in the firmament of His power, 
Praise Him for His mighty acts, 

Praise Him according to His excellent greatness. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord, 
Praise ye the Lord. 


WPs. exlvi. 7, 8 ® Ps. cl. 
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The veal understanding of 
the Bible rests on the acknow- 
ledgement of tts catholicity, 
ov universal vange, in which 
it includes in tts records typt- 
cal examples of the dealings of 
God with men under every 
variety of civcumstances and 
being, social and personal, 

BisHop WESTCOTT. 
Iol 


One may find in the Old Testament ex- 
amples of political wisdom which are as 
sound and full of meaning for our compli- 
cated civilization as when they were written. 
What is specially memorable is the fresh- 
ness, we had almost said the modernism, 
of the writers. Though their experience 
was, in many cases, of @ people still in the 
nomadic state of society, they nevertheless 
laid down administrative principles the 
statesmanship of which could not be bettered 
by the ablest political philosophers of our 
day. 

St. LoE STRACHEY. 


There is one people in the world which, 
throughout all its history, has honoured 
industry—the Jewish nation. Its ancient 
laws encouraged and honoured honest toil. 
Throughout Isvael’s history labour is 
honoured. Abraham ts a farmer, Moses 
a hevdman, David a shepherd-boy. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 


England has cast her Bible full in the 
face of her former God, and proclaims, with 
open challenge to Him, her resolved worship 
of His declared enemy—Mammon. 

Joun RUSKIN. 
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Fear God, and keep His commandments ; for this, is every man. 
ECCLESIASTES, 


THE first necessity for any true appreciation of the 
social teaching of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, is at 
least some general understanding as to the period in the 
nation’s history to which they relate. Here, at the outset, 
we are obliged to free ourselves from some of the con- 
ceptions which have for so long been attached to them. 
The popular notion that the Book of Job is a simple 
narration of fact which was written by Moses, and may 
therefore claim to be one of the oldest portions, if not 
the oldest portion, of the Bible, is now known to be 
mistaken. So too the corresponding belief that the Book 
of Proverbs was mostly, and the Book of Ecclesiastes 
entirely, the actual work of Solomon, the son of David, 
is shown by scrutiny which is as reverent as honest, to 
be quite untenable. The reasons for such changes of 
estimate are now clearly set forth in works which are 
within the reach of almost every thoughtful reader! It 

1 The articles on each of these books in Hastings’ Dictionary y 
the Bible, or The Encyclopsedia Britannica, will be accessible in 


any good public library ; aud the little volumes on Job by Drs. S. K. 
Driver and A. S. Peake, published by the Clarendon Press and 
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is at once manifest that upon the times and circum- 
stances which are naturally connected with the author- 
ship and composition of these works, must largely turn 
our understanding and appreciation of their reference to 
social matters. Concerning ourselves now only with 
these latter, it will be sufficient to remark that the period 
covered includes, in all reasoned probability, the last 
five centuries before Christ, more especially the fifth, 
fourth, and third. Limitations of space prohibit any 
attempted summary here of the history of that period, 
but any good handbook, will serve to give the neces- 
sary background of events both in the Jewish and 
Gentile world. With the general understanding that we 
are dealing with post-Exilic literature, we may proceed to 
search for and estimate the special references to social 
affairs which may be clearly discerned in each, taken 
separately. 


The time is probably fast passing when the sincere 
Bible reader will be shocked at the suggestion that this 
. portion of the Old Testament is rather a 
Social Teaching ; 
in the Book drama than a simple record of fact. In- 
"deed, it only requires to be thoughtfully 
examined to show that some such statement as that 
of Dr. Driver is incontrovertible.2 The idea that the 
book loses any of its value by recognition of its dra- 
T. C, Jack respectively, can be purchased and appreciated by 
any artisan. The best works on Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are 
undoubtedly those in Zhe International Critical Commentary 
Series (T. & T. Clark), by Drs. Toy and Barton. Speaking 
generally, Dr. Driver’s Ztroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament will serve admirably for all three. 


1 Such as The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. 
2 See Lutroduction to Lit. of Old Test., p. 367. 
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matic structure is, of course, erroneous. If Job were as 
mythical as King Arthur, his story would no more lose 
its religious significance than The dys of the King their 
moral and poetic charm. But there is no necessity to 
doubt that ‘he was a real person, whose piety was well 
known to Ezekiel’s contemporaries by tradition. A fair 
and reliable summary of the case would be that Job, a 
man of exceptional piety, was overtaken by unparalleled 
misfortunes, that he broke out into complaints against 
God’s providence, and refused to be satisfied or calmed 
by the arguments of his friends ; but that he never abso- 
lutely discarded his faith in God, and was finally restored to 
his former prosperity. This history is made by the author 
of the book the vehicle for expounding his new thoughts 
on the religious and ethical significance of suffering.’ 

Whilst it is naturally impossible to fix any precise 
year as the date of the poem, the best critics are now 
agreed that ‘it belongs most probably to the century 
which began with the return from Babylon in 538 B.C.’ 
The reasons for such a view are drawn from the 
poem itself,! and cannot but be appreciated by all 
unbiassed minds. The actual case of Job himself may 
seem to be patriarchal in its simplicity, but only very 
superficial reading can fail to see how advanced, how 
complex, how definitely literary, are the representations 
that follow in the course of the varied arguments.” 

1 See Driver’s The Book of Job in the Revised Version, p. xxiii. 

2 Prof, Peake’s excellent little manual in Zhe Century Bible 
Series may be profitably consulted as to the division of the book 
into five sections: (1) The prologue and epilogue; (2) The 
speeches of Elihu ; (3) The poem of Wisdom ; (4) The sections 
concerning the Behemoth and Leviathan ; (5) Some later additions. 
The ordinary English reader could not obtain a better commentary 
upon the whole book. 
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Although the specific reference to what are now termed 
‘social questions’ are few, the whole tenor of the poem, 
both as regards the matters referred to and the manner 
in which they are handled, is such as would be quite 
impossible in a primitive or nomadic stage of any nation’s 
history. The relations assumed between men are such 
as could only obtain under complex social conditions. 
The ‘Satan’ referred to is only elsewhere mentioned in 
the Books of Zechariah and 1 Chronicles, both late 
productions in the Old Testament, and is not by any 
means to be identified with the ‘Evil One’ of the New 
Testament. The assumed connexion between human 
character and human suffering not only presupposes a 
lengthy period of complicated human intercourse, but a 
definite tradition, as strong as slowly formed, concerning 
the government of God and its maintenance of virtue, 
as bringing greater happiness and prosperity than vice. 
Whatever view be taken of the actual structure of the 
poem, whether it be attributed to one sole author or to 
several, the literary skill exhibited is only compatible 
with an advanced stage of national culture. 

These and similar considerations show that the stage 
of human life contemplated is not simple, primitive, 
and patriarchal, but communal, civilized, and complex. 
This does not, of course, involve that the author had 
in view such conditions of human life as may now be 
witnessed in every great modern city, but it brings the 
outlook of the poem sufficiently near to our own environ- 
ment to make its references to human circumstances 
quite appreciable by the men of to-day. The distinctive 
relations of rich and poor are everywhere assumed, but 
no consciousness of any radical injustice in cruel extremes 
of social condition appears. Rather, the author seems 
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to regard such differences of circumstance as natural and 
unavoidable. His ground of complaint or condemna- 
tion is only that those in the higher position treat those 
in the lower position with unnecessary and unwarranted 
harshness. ‘He hath oppressed and forsaken the 
poor’;! ‘Thou hast taken pledges of thy brother for 
nought, and stripped the naked of their clothing’ ;? 
‘There are that remove the land-marks; they violently 
take away flocks and feed them. They drive away the 
ass of the fatherless, they take the widow’s ox for a 
pledge. They turn the needy out of the way: the poor 
of the earth hide themselves together.’* Or, again, the 
opposite kind of conduct is strongly approved. 

The pitiful case of the poor is vividly described : 
‘Behold, as wild asses in the desert they go forth to their 
work, seeking eagerly for food; they glean the vintage 
of tne rich. They lie all night naked without clothing, 
and have no covering in the cold. They are wet with the 
showers of the mountains, and embrace the rock for want 
of shelter.’4 By contrast with all this, tender sympathy 
and practical philanthropy are marks of noble character : 
“When the ear heard me, it blessed me . . . because I 
delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless also, that 
had none to help him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.’® Failure to do this is severely 
censured: ‘Thou hast not given water to the fainting to 
drink, and thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. 
Thou hast sent widows empty away, and the arms of the 
fatherless have been broken.’* Job’s own impassioned 
plea is not merely that he has been pure from gross 

1 Job xx. 19. 8 Job xxiv. 2-4. ¥ Yob: xxix, FT, p12. 
2 Job xxii. 6. 4 Job xxiv. 5-8. § Job xxii. 7, 9. 
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immorality, but, ‘if I have withheld from the poor their 
desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; or 
have eaten my morsel alone, and the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof; if I have seen any perish for want of 
clothing, or that the needy had no covering ; if his heart 
hath not blessed me, and if he were not warmed with the 
fleece of my sheep; then let my shoulder fall from the 
shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone.’ + 
Furthermore, besides the duty of philanthropy towards 
the poor, their right to expect justice is uncompromis- 
ingly proclaimed. Elihu’s strong assertion concerning 
God is that He ‘respecteth not the person of princes, 
nor regardeth the rich more than the poor.’? 

Whilst, therefore, exhaustive quotation is here im- 
possible, the following main points may be distinctly 
claimed as supported alike by the cases of Job’s friends 
and by his own vehement self-defence ; they are also 
fully endorsed by the other portions of the book. 

Although the existence of conditions of social in- 
equality is recognized without any distinctive protest 
against their perpetuation, the rights, no less than the 
needs of the poor, are strongly affirmed—all the more 
strongly, indeed, because the affirmation is incidental. 
The great question which, after all discussion, is left 
unanswered, is why the wealthier condition, which is 
everywhere assumed as best, is not always and neces- 
sarily associated with the highest character. Yet, in 
spite of all difficulties, and all the pains that the good 
may suffer, noble character is represented as supreme. 
It may attach to rich and poor alike. Poverty, how- 
ever painful, may be, and generally is, associated with - 
lofty character. Riches, however they may afford 

1 Job xxxi, 17, 19-22. 2 Job xxxiv. Ig. 
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sensational delight, are paltry and despicable unless 
accompanied by noble character. 

No suggestion of what we now understand by ‘ econo- 
mics’ occurs throughout the book, nor is there any 
approach to democratic principles. These could not be 
expected under such conditions. But the tendency of 
the whole is to reaffirm the reality and trustworthiness 
of Divine Providence, whilst recognizing the mystery 
of human suffering and earnestly insisting upon moral 
responsibility. 

It is plain that no definite sanction for any specific 
social scheme of to-day can be derived from this vivid 
and fascinating poem. But it is equally manifest that 
as much as, or even more than, the rest of the Bible, it 
emphatically contradicts all those conceptions of human 
nature which have resulted in the ancient fatalism of the 
East, or its modern recrudescence in the ‘ Determinism’ 
now becoming fashionable in the West. In spite of all 
the mystery of pain, the conclusion reached by the total 
discussion in this ancient drama is as valid for to-day as 
ever. Concerning God, Job comes to agree with the 
Agnostic physician who recently declared that ‘the result 
of my labour has brought me its own reward, by con- 
ferring unshakable confidence in the power, the wisdom, 
and the beneficence which pervade and rule the 
universe! And in regard to man, he anticipates the 
deliberate and scientific finding of that modern Agnostic 
philosopher who affirms, ‘I regard myself as a free, re- 
sponsible person, amongst free, responsible persons.’ ? 
Both these conclusions are essential elements in all 
valid hope of social progress. 

1 The Unknown God, by the late Sir H. Thompson, p. 85. 
2 First and Last Things, by H. G. Wells, p. 52. 
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The Book of Proverbs is so manifestly a gathering 
together of the works of various authors, at different 
Social Teaching Petiods, that it is impossible to ascribe to it 

in the Book any definite date, whilst the title which is even 

of Proverbs, x 

yet in popular use, ‘ the Proverbs of Solomon,’ 
is seen to be as inappropriate as the corresponding name, 
‘the Psalms of David,’ to the five books of Psalms as 
they appear in our Bibles. It is quite possible that 
Solomon may have collected or composed not a few pro- 
verbs of one sort or another, but the composite structure 
of the book itself makes it plainly impossible to attribute 
to him the whole collection as we now possess it. As to 
the time of its publication, all we can gather from careful 
study of the conceptions of life, the social conditions, 
the ethical and religious ideas, and the linguistic charac- 
teristics here exhibited, is, in the words of Professor Toy, 
that ‘The thought is substantially the same throughout 
Proverbs. The whole of the book in its present form is 
post-Exilic, not earlier than the second half of the Persian 
period, and not later than the first half of the Greek 
period.’ For the book as a whole we may thus assume 
a date not later than 250 B.c. But when the earlier 
portions were composed, we have no sure means of 
knowing. 

Seeing that we are here concerned only with the 
bearing of this remarkable collection of aphorisms upon 
social life, it is most necessary to mark the national 
conditions which may fairly be regarded as forming the 
background of these utterances. It is manifest at once, 
that many of the references would be quite out of harmony 
with pre-Exilic times. Monogamy, for instance, is taken 
for granted, and the punishment of adultery is much 
more lenient, The rebuke for those who hoard up corn, - 
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as well as the representation of organized robbery, belongs 
to later rather than earlier times ; and the general assump- 
tion of a firm and clear though bald and emotionless 
Monotheism, points in the same direction. 

If out of such a heterogeneous and incoherent collec- 
tion any summary may be attempted, the following may 
be taken as the main references to ethical and social life. 
The pitifulness and general helplessness of poverty are 
sympathetically insisted on.1 The oppressions to which 
the poor are subject are acknowledged, but are connected 
with the assurance that the oppressor will suffer for it in 
the end.2- On the other hand, kindness to the poor is 
earnestly extolled, and is ever accompanied by the pro- 
mise of reward.’ The vanity of riches and the dangers 
inevitably associated with them are emphasized,‘ and the 
best condition is said to be theirs who are neither rich 
nor poor.® 

Speaking generally, it must be affirmed that the book 
is, as might be expected, stronger in its reference to 
the ethical than to the social side of life. It insists in 
unmistakable terms upon the general profit of god- 
liness.6 It emphasizes the triumphant worth of virtuous 
and noble character.? It speaks strongly against the 
curse of indolence,® declaims against the costly folly of 
becoming surety,? and denounces in the strongest terms 
the evils associated with licentiousness 1° and drink." 

1 Prov, xi., xili., xiv., XV., XVi., XiX., Xxil., xxviii. 

2 Prov. xxiii. 27, 28, xxii. 14. 

8 Prov. xix. 10, xxi. 13, xxxi. 8, 9. 


* Prov. xiii. 8, xxviii. 22. 5 Prov. xxx. 7-9. 6 Prov. iv. 
7 Proy. Xi., Xiil., xiv., XV., XVi., xix., xxii., &c. 
©) Prov) Xik:, XX XXI>, KXU;, XXIV, XXVI. 9 Prov, xii, XWil:, Xe 


9 Prov. Vay Vi.) Vil., 1X-5 XXU.,, XXill. 
1! Prov. xx., Xxiii. 20, 29-35. 
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Thus in the whole book, whilst no thought of specific 
social reform is manifest, it is evident that the writers 
have a very keen vision of the wrongs and follies asso- 
ciated with human life, and they regard the consequent 
totality of suffering and shame as not merely some- 
thing which ought not to be, but which need not 
be. For it is beyond question that the main resultant 
influence of the book is distinctly moral. Spiritual, in 
the Christian sense, of course it could not be; but 
seeing that the supreme interest, after all, is made to 
turn upon character, it is most important to note how 
this ancient attitude is corroborated and confirmed in 
the name of modern Socialism by Mr. J. R. Macdonald, 
when he deliberately declares: ‘I candidly confess that 
I can see no hope for the people for the future, unless 
we can appeal to the character of the people, unless 
first of all character is established like a bulwark in 
our midst.’} If, on the other hand, as modern ‘ Deter- 
minists’ have alleged, ‘no man is answerable for his own 
acts,’ anda man ‘can no more sin than a steam-engine,’? 
then, manifestly, all possibility of character is at an end. 
The man who cannot do wrong cannot do right; and 
so human society becomes a mere aggregation of non- 
moral animals. From such a delusion, with its con- 
sequent degradation and despair, these ancient writers 
of Proverbs are happily as free as the most enlightened 
modern statesmen. 


The ancient view of Ecclesiastes, as expressed in the 


1 Character and Democracy, by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 
(R. Culley). 
2 Not Guzity, by R. Blatchford, p. Io. 
8 God and My Neighbour, by R. Blatchford, p. 19. 
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Jewish Midrashim, was that Solomon wrote it in his 
old age, after he had surfeited himself with ; 
sensuous delights and the whole round of fn the Book of 
royalty’s possible excitements, ‘to expose * ss 
the emptiness and vanity of all worldly pursuits and 
gratifications, and to show that the happiness of man 
consists in fearing God and obeying His commands.’ 
There are many in the Churches of to-day who still 
so believe. The mistake will not do them any spiritual 
harm ; but mistake it is, notwithstanding, as numberless 
competent scholars ever since the time of Luther have 
unanswerably shown. Dr. Barton has well said recently, 
that ‘No one at all familiar with the course of religious 
thought in Israel, as scientific historical study has accu- 
rately portrayed it, could for a moment ascribe the work 
to Solomon. The language of the book also strongly 
supports the argument drawn from the thought. It 
belongs to the latest stage of linguistic development 
represented in the Old Testament.} 

Modern interpreters are divided as to whether 
Koheleth® wrote in the Persian or the Greek period, 
but a careful survey of the whole case seems to lead 
in the end to the conviction that the work was produced 
about the end of the third, or the beginning of the 
second century before Christ. So far-as the actual 
contents of the book are concerned, it would be difficult 
to find in history a condition of affairs more suited to 
what we here read. Under the control of Egypt, Palestine 
had been persecuted by Ptolemy IV, but came, not long 
after, under the sway of Antiochus ITI (the Great). During 


1 Ecclesiastes, by Prof. G. A. Barton, Zut. Crit. Comm. (T. 8 


T. Clark). 
2 ©The Preacher,’ i. 1, A.V. 
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the previous century, the land had unfortunately suffered . 
from its relation to both Egypt and Syria, being pos- 
sessed by the one and claimed by the other, having at 
one time to pay taxes to both; whilst its internal affairs 
afforded ample scope for the tax-farmer, in true Oriental 
fashion, to enrich himself at the expense of his helpless 
fellow countrymen. 

We may clearly discern from the book itself the 
social conditions it contemplates. Apart from the pes- 
simistic tone of the whole, we find unmistakable 
pointings to definite social evils: ‘I saw under the 
sun in the place of judgement, that wickedness was 
there: and in the place of righteousness, that wicked- 
ness was there.’! This includes alike the realms of 
politics and religion, and brands the actors in both 
with selfish hypocrisy. The fourth chapter commences 
with an even more severe indictment : ‘Then I returned 
and saw all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun, and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter: and on the side of their 
oppressors there was power.’? On a fuller scale, and 
with especial reference to the emptiness of mere wealth, 
the picture is painted again in the next chapter.? Such 
a description could only be drawn from life, and points 
unmistakably to a corrupt ‘aristocracy.’ With a bitter- 
ness which seems to betoken some knowledge by 
experience, reference is made to the ‘social evil’ which, 
in human society, always accompanies the possession of 
wealth without moral character. Other passages give us 
the representation of ‘a land controlled by an arbitrary 
despot, who often puts fools and slaves in office, degrad- 

1 Eccles, iii. 16. ? Eccles. iv. I. 
5 Eccles. v. 8-20. 
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ing the rich and noble to subordinate places; but it is 
useless to oppose him.’ 

Omitting, as here we must, the specific quotation of 
passages in illustration, it is possible to summarize the 
whole teaching of the book so far as it relates to social 
conditions, in a few main principles. Of the writer 
himself we know next to nothing. The attempts to 
identify him with a king, or a priest, or a physician, 
or a Sadducee, are merely fanciful. That he was a 
religious official of some kind seems to be indicated 
by the title which he takes, as also by the fact that his 
writing found an undisputed place in the Canon. More 
than that we do not know. But we do see that, from his 
conception of God, no less than through his pity for man, 
he revolted against the social evils in the midst of which 
he moved. He anticipated Prof. Huxley in perceiving, 
with indignation, that there were very many around him 
amongst whom, by reason of abject poverty and cruel 
oppression, there reigned supreme ‘that condition which 
the French call Za misére, a word for which I do not think 
there is any exact English equivalent.’ It was evidently 
miserable enough, even then, to make death sometimes 
appear preferable to life. Yet he also saw, and vividly 
points out, that those who are saved from these miseries 
by the selfish accumulation of wealth, only escape from 
one evil condition to fall into a still worse. His sym- 
pathies are unquestionably with the poor and the 
oppressed, and he does not fail to make plain that the 
possibilities of at least transient happiness, through 
sobriety and moderation, are open to all without respect 
of persons. ‘The race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong.’ 

Eccles. ix. II. 
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The speciality of the book is that, whilst full of 
sympathy for the oppressed and of indignation for the 
oppressor, as well as of cynical contempt for the selfish 
and the sensual, the writer has not only no social 
remedy to propose, but seems almost hopeless as to 
any general prospect of betterment either individually 
or socially. It is true that he is not immoral. He no 
more suggests any approach to the ‘super-morality’ of 
Nietzsche, than to the getting ‘rid of moral responsi- 
bility’ which Mr. J. Cotter Morison recommends. If he 
is mainly negative, his pessimism is at least sane and 
healthy, and on the whole he concludes that it is certainly 
better to be virtuous than vicious. Although we cannot 
understand why God permits such things to be, and are 
driven to deem Him correspondingly callous, yet it is 
better, he thinks, to have respect to His commands so 
far as we knowthem. For if there is not much hope 
of a brighter day, there is at least the dread possibility 
of a darker night. 

All this is, of course, immeasurably removed from the 
Christian kind and degree of sympathy, or the Christian 
duty and hope of reform. But it is a very suggestive 
portrayal of human nature, and an exceedingly instruc- 
tive lesson in human life, for all time. When, moreover, 
the modern reader learns, through a properly developed 
Christian instinct, to approve that which here is true 
and reject the false, to appreciate Koheleth’s higher 
sentiments and reject the lower, the whole book serves 
well at once to illustrate a stage of spiritual evolution 
now long past, and to point to the present greater respon- 
sibilities and future possibilities of Christian knowledge, 
sympathy, and opportunity. 
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ERNEST J. B. KIRTLAN, B.A., B.D. 


When wilt Thou save the people, 
O God of mercy, when ? 
The people, Lord, the people! 
Not thrones and crowns, but 
men ! 
God save the people; Thine 
they are, 
Thy children, as Thine angels 
fair; 
From vice, oppression, and 
despair, 
God save the people! 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
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At a moment when the national peril was 
great and the very existence of Israel as a 
nation was threatened, Daniel comes for- 
ward with words of consolation and hope, 
assuring his faithful compatriots that the 
future, like the past and the present, is part 
of God’s predetermined plan. 

S. R. DRIveEr. 


The Book of Daniel ts dominated, not 
only by an unshaken confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of truth, but also by an 
overmastering sense of @ universal divine 
purpose, which overrules all vicissitudes 
of human history and the rise and fall of 
dynasties, the conflicts of nations, and the 
calamities which overtake the faithful. 

R. L. OTtLey. 


From the very centre and stronghold of 
heathendom, and in the age in which Israel 
first becomes permanently dependent upon 
foreign rulers, Daniel views the centuries ; 
and in weird, impressive imagery portrays 
the growing deterioration and final im- 
potence of the one (the Graeco-A siatics) and 
the ultimate triumph of the other (Israel). 

: S.,.R. DRIVER. 
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O Lord, hearken and do; defer not; for Thine own sake, O 
my God, because Thy city and Thy people are called by Thy 
name. DANIEL. 


Wuo says that Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress is not true, 
merely because it is not literally true? We all know 
that it is perpetually true; that it is true in the life of 
each converted man. It is 4e who has set out from the 
City of Destruction to travel to the City of God. There 
is ground for the theory, held by Dr. Driver and other 
devout modern critics, that the Book of Daniel is not 
literally true—that many of the statements are not in 
harmony with historical facts, and that the book was not 
written by Daniel, nor by any contemporary. It would 
seem likely that the Book of Daniel was written about 
165 B.C., several centuries after Daniel is reputed to have 
interpreted dreams and seen visions. It is extremely 
likely that the book was the product of the age of 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), that bloody and atheistic 
tyrant who threatened to exterminate the Jews from the 
face of the earth if they continued to offer sacrifices to the 
God of their Fathers. In this late age of persecution and 
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pain some pious Jew laid hold of a tradition of the race 

The Book of about a great national hero called Daniel, 
Daniel, Didactic who, in a similar position and strain, had 
remained true to the God of his fathers, and had defied 
tyrants and braved the lions rather than compromise 
conscience and prove false to God. The book was 
evidently designed to inspire a profound trust in God 
and in the final victory of good over evil. It was a 
great theocratic drama, in which emperors and kings, and 
princes and armies, are shown to be as nought in com- 
parison with the God who sits in the heavens, and whose 
angels move to and fro in the earth amongst the crashing 
of colossal empires, working. out the well-conceived 
design of the Master-Builder. 

The book is not history, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
are history; that is, a bare record of facts written 
down by eye-witnesses, or at least by contemporaries. 
It is rather a demonstration of the underlying principles 
of history, principles beneath the facts, which the author 
attempts. Its purpose was didactic, not, as it seems to 
us, historical narration. Its author sought to teach, to 
encourage, to strengthen, and to comfort the confessors 
and martyrs of a late age, by the spectacle of confessors 
and martyrs of an earlier age. This view of the late 
date of the prophecy is by no means fully established. 
Possibly, and indeed prabably, it was edited and revised, 
and in some sense idealized, by later editors. Still, 
whichever view is finally adopted, the fact remains that, 
whether literal or not, whether a plain narration of facts 
by a contemporary, or an idealized presentation of history, 
the main purport of the book is the same, namely, to 
impress on the reader a profound sense of the fact that 
‘God’s in His heaven.’ We are not concerned here 
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with the scientific criticism or interpretation of this 
book, but with the social truth in it. This we will at 
once proceed to consider. 

It is probable that the refusal of Daniel and his com- 
panion to eat the king’s meat may have been connected 
with the uncleanness of some of the f00d fessons for the 
provided, from the standpoint of the Jewish Simpls Life and 
law. It is not material to the argument. Image. 
The point is the effect, not the cause of their abstention. 
That effect was that the young men who lived on simple 
food were stronger and healthier and better favoured 
than the young men who were pampered and petted 
with the king’s meats. This is social teaching, indeed. 
The effects of extravagant and intemperate eating are 
not commensurate with the effects of extravagant and 
intemperate drinking. They are more subtle, and not 
so easily detected. But, for Christians who believe that 
their ‘bodies’ are the temple of the Holy Ghost, their 
‘moderation’ in eating ‘should be known unto all men.’ 
The English, of all classes in the United Kingdom, err 
in this respect. Scotland owes much of its greatness 
to the abstemious habits of its people. Porridge is 
much more likely to produce a healthy race than scraps 
of bacon and dried kippers, or rich, adulterated, or 
artificial foods. ‘Dietary’ should more and more form 
a part of the curriculum in all our schools. At the 
same time, it is useless to inveigh against extravagance 
and folly in eating and drinking, and to neglect the 
causes that lead thereto. The strain under which we live 
produces unhealthy craving for stimulants of all kinds ; 
and most stimulants are an evil. There is no stimulant 
to a natural appetite like good health ; but good health 
is impossible in the social maelstrom in which we are 
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whirling. It is almost useless to advocate a simple diet 
until we have evolved a simpler social order. Our prayer 
as Christian men should be: 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With simpler manners, purer laws. 


In the stories of Nebuchadrezzar’s madness, and of 
Belshazzar’s drunken feast with its fatal termination, 
Pride, Profanity, We have two most vivid and dramatic por- 

andLuxury. trayals of the dire effects of pride and 
profanity. Neither Nebuchadrezzar nor Belshazzar was 
a specially bad man. The historical and extra-scriptural 
references to the former show him to have been a 
scrupulously religious man, a great king, and a man 
with a passion for architecture and the embellishment 
of his capital city, Babylon. Belshazzar, the son of 
Nabonidas, the last Babylonian king, was, if not actually 
king himself, associated with his father in the govern- 
ment. He was just such a man as may be met in the 
haunts of pleasure in our great cities to-day. He lived 
for the ‘present moment.’ His great feast, made to a 
thousand of his lords, was the practical outcome of the 
principle ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
He ignored the Eternal and the Invisible. The sudden 
and dramatic appearance of the mystic handwriting upon 
the wall was the protest of the Eternal against materialism 
and atheism. It was a declaration of the fact that action 
in time has its counterpart in eternity. These two men 
—Belshazzar and Nebuchadrezzar — were to a great 
extent the victims of environment. 

Nebuchadrezzar builds his great walls and palaces, 
and constructs his hanging gardens in terraces. On all 
sides were evidences of material affluence and splendour, 
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It was then that he became swollen with pride. He 
walked one day on the roof of the palace he had built. 
Then he said: ‘Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty?’ The 
testimony of the India House Inscription, quoted by 
Dr. Driver in the Cambridge Bible Series on ‘ Daniel,’ 
must supplement or modify the. biblical representation 
that Nebuchadrezzar was a ‘supreme egoist,’ eaten up 
with pride in his achievements. In that inscription he 
wrote words which can be read to-day. He ascribes his 
power to Marduk, the great god of Babylon, and prays 
that he may be ‘guided on the right path. The fact 
remains that the author of this book, in order to inspire 
his suffering countrymen under a brutal tyranny, repre- 
sents this great monarch of a civilization unsurpassed in 
the world’s history, as eaten up with pride, entrenched 
behind his mighty walls, and forgetful of the eternal 
and spiritual. The warning indeed is needed in every 
prosperous age and nation. 

Belshazzar makes a great feast to the rich, and drinks 
much wine with them. He pampers the body and in- 
flames the passions by costly meats and drinks. Then 
he says : ‘ Let us drink to the gods of gold, and silver, and 
of brass, and of iron, of wood, and of stone.’ In effect 
he says: ‘Let us drink to the gods of material wealth 
and pleasure.’ At least it may be said of the starving 
poor that they would never utter such blasphemies. The 
whole scene of Belshazzar’s feast has its counterpart in 
the luxurious palaces of modern plutocracy. In the West- 
End clubs, in the gorgeous Pullman cars running between 
London and the South Coast, in the colossal hotels, 

1 Introduction, p. xxiv. 
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and in the country-houses of the xouveaux riches, 
there is this same blasphemous and defiant attitude, 
this sacrilegious atmosphere, this blatant materialism. 
Nor is the spirit confined to the plutocracy. A Social 
Democrat, not one of the starving poor, said the other 
day to a friend of the writer: ‘There are only two things 
worth living for—women and wine.’ That was the pre- 
cise echo of Belshazzar’s blasphemous challenge. 

The teaching of this book, in these two incidents, is 
identical with that of Jesus Christ when He said, ‘ Woe 
unto you that are rich’;1 and again, ‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God.’? The accumulations 
of wealth, the unmeasured luxury, the immoral idleness 
of the few tends to produce a state of mind that makes 
it almost impossible for the rich to become possessed of 
that humility which is necessary before one can enter 
the kingdom. Would it not, then, be a charity justly 
to relieve the rich of their superfluity of riches? 

Further, we have in these two incidents suggestions 
as to the true cause of the dissolution of these mighty 
The Oppression WOrld-powers, namely, the oppression of the 

ofthe Foor. poor. In the call to repentance uttered to 
Nebuchadrezzar occur these words: ‘ Break off thy sins 
by righteousness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy 
to the poor.’ In the incident of Belshazzar’s banquet 
he is said to have made a feast to a thousand of his lords. 
The poor might rot in their foul hovels in order that 
Belshazzar and his lords might fatten and batten upon 
their labours. The great social sin is the sin of Babylon. 
The idle, dissolute rich, wallowing in a superfluity of 
wealth, and the overworked, sweated, dissolute poor 

1 Luke vi. 24. 2 Matt. xix. 24. $ Dan. iv. 27. 
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wallowing in a slough of misery and despair. The two 
are absolutely correlated. Had we not the one at the 
top of the social scale we should not have the other at 
the bottom. Righteousness or justice, and mercy, are 
the only guarantees of stability to the State. Whilst one- 
third of the population are merely existing, below the 
poverty line—that is to say, are in receipt of such low 
wages that it is impossible for them to live a healthy 
human life; and whilst another third are living so near 
the poverty line that a few weeks’ unemployment through 
ill-health, accident, or the caprice of the capitalist system 
of production for profit and not for use, reduces them 
to starvation,—whilst these things exist in our midst, 
neither Tariff Reform, nor Imperial Expansion, nor 
Territorial armies, nor new Dreadnoughts will ensure 
permanence to our world-wide, unwieldy empire. The 
chief recognized function of government to-day is the 
protection of human property. It should be the pro- 
tection of that true State property—human beings. We 
must show mercy to the poor. We must secure justice, 
by enabling every citizen to work for his own living and 
by ensuring to every citizen such wages as, if properly 
used, will enable him to live a ‘full-orbed, happy, healthy 
human life.’ 

With regard to the visions that occur in Daniel? in 
bewildering succession, the main principle, we repeat, 
which the writer desires to inculcate is that— 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


Daniel was stunned and shocked and perplexed by this 
endless succession of great world-powers, by the thunder- 
1 Chaps. vii.—xii. 
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ing of marshalled armies, the clashing of hostile forces, 

‘God's in His the bedewing of the earth with the blood of 

Heaven’ the slain. He was shaken as the oaks 
of the forest are shaken by the winds. He cried out 
from the depths of his anguished soul, ‘O my Lord, 
what shall be the end of these things?’ Whither does 
it all tend? To universal destruction and the abysmal 
vortices of eternal vacuity and silence, or to some well- 
designed end and aim known only to God? And the 
answer to these questionings would seem to be that, 
through these blood-hued battle-fields, God is leading 
His people to some more blessed life. It is a great 
conception, this of Daniel and the prophets, that these 
great happenings which we call ‘ human history’ are tend- 
ing towards some great and divine end. We, in these 
modern times, are often stunned and horrified. Love 
lies bleeding. In the midst of the ‘shock of circum- 
stance’ and the shattering of civilization by fundamental 
and elemental world-forces, and the murderous develop- 
ment of modern warfare, we are apt to lose our faith, 
and exclaim: ‘To what purpose? What shall be the 
end?’ Daniel’s view of the world as God’s world is the 
only refuge of devout souls. To suggest that it is 
the devil’s world is to drive us to insanity and suicide. 
‘That way madness lies.’ 

What, then, is the teaching ot this book in regard to 
our personal duty in the world ? 

The story of the three young men and the Burning 
Fiery Furnace must be noted. It teaches us that our 
attitude toward the conventional standards of life and 
conduct must be one of uncompromising and fearless 
Opposition—i.e. in so far as what is customary is opposed 

1 Dan. xii. 8. 
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in principle to the teaching of Jesus Christ. The ‘golden 
image’ is still the god of modern society. The great 
masses of the people grovel before the great, gorgeous, 
and glittering ‘image of gold’ that society has set up. If 
men intend to ‘get on’ in Church and State, they must 
‘fall down and worship’ Mammon—the great god of the 
modern world. Tens of thousands are sacrificed at his 
altar every year. If men refuse to bend down with ‘the 
mighty mass’ of the people before the glittering shrine 
of Mammon they will probably be persecuted and 
poor, living in a mean street, a ‘mere nobody,’ as the 
world counts ‘somebodies.’ The story of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego teaches us that if we are to 
be true to God and the people, and indeed to our 
higher selves, we must be prepared to say, ‘Be it 
known unto thee, O king, we will not worship the 
golden image thou hast set up.’! ‘At all costs we 
will not do, or say, or think things’ because other people 
say, or do, or think them. We will only do, say, or 
think things, because they are right and true.’ Such 
men can claim from God in the tumultuous days of 
the future what the three young men claimed: ‘Our 
God és adle to deliver us out of the burning fiery 
furnace, and He wil] deliver us out of thy hands, O 
King.’2 Men may be called upon to suffer and to die 
for preaching the whole Gospel of Christ. The forces 
of Tradition, of Self-interest, and of Capitalism may be 
in league against them. In the Churches, outside the 
Churches, they may be ‘marked men,’ ‘boycotted’ 
persons, but still they can possess their souls in patience. 
It may be that it is the will of God that they should 
pass to ‘the seats of the mighty’ in eternity, and not 
1 Dan. iii. 18. 2 Dan. iii. 17 
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in time. They can be quite certain, however, that God 
will deliver them out of the power of evil. 

But we have a further principle very emphatically laid 
down in the last word of the book—‘ Go thy way till the 
end be’;! i.e, do thy duty, the duty that lies nearest to 
thee, first of all. Do thy duty to thyself; put away the 
sins that have been welcomed and nurtured within thy 
soul and body. Then do thy duty to thy wife and family. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all men. Do not 
be a parasite, living upon the labour of others. Do thy 
duty to thy family; but do not let thy conceptions of 
duty be thus limited. Remember thou art a citizen of 
the world, a member of the social organism. Do thy duty 
to society by endeavouring to ensure to every citizen 
that which thou dost enjoy thyself. Seek to render the 
body politic immune from disease and poverty and pain. 
Do thou thy duty as a citizen ! 

This is a glorious ending: ‘Go thy way till the end 
be, and thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end 
of the days.’! It is a command and a promise. We 
may not be able to build the city of God in our day. 
We can at least dig out the foundations ; and at the end 
of the days we shall stand in our lot in the place for 
which we have made ourselves fit occupants. Our 
immediate duty is to gird on the armour, to go cheer- 
fully along our way. Let us, then, say with William 
Blake : 

T will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


+) Dana xiie.33. 
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Sovereignty is transferred 
from nation to nation because 
of imiquities, and deeds of 
violence, and greed of money. 
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Though manifestly inferior to the ca- 
nonical books in religious power and 
literary form, the apocryphal books almost 
everywhere vefiect the curvent veligious 
views of the Jews at the time of Christ's 
coming, the marvellous continuity of Jewish 
national feeling, unbroken faith in times of 
feebleness and trouble, and unconquerable 
hope in a noble and more glorious future. 

A. B. DavIpDson. 


It is a very fearful consideration that we 
belong to a nation which, in good measure, 
subsists by making money. Let us con- 
sidey the fact that we ave money-making 
people, with our Saviour’s declaration be- 
fore us against wealth, and trust in wealth, 
and we shall have abundant maiter for 
serious thought. 

J. H. Newman. 


The Buble tells you to dress plainly— 
you ave mad for finery ; the Bible tells you to 
have pity on the poor—and you crush them 
under your carriage-wheels ; the Buble 
tells you to love judgement and justice— 
you do not know, nor care to know, so much 
as what the Bible word ‘ justice’ means. 

JOHN RUSKIN, 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
HEBREW APOCRYPHA! 


What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East ! 
SHAKESPEARE, 


BETWEEN the last of the Old Testament writings and 
the earliest of the New Testament there is a gap of 
about two hundred years. The study of the thought 
and aspirations of Israel during this period is necessary 
if we are fully to understand the atmosphere in which 
the New Testament was written, and the ideals upon 
which its writers had been nurtured in their early days. 
Let us suppose that a thousand years hence some one 
were to write a history of the development of social 
ideals in Britain, and were to find absolutely no literature 
belonging to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
He would thus have to leap from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth century, and would have to interpret the latter 
as best he could in the light of the former. He could 
not fail to go astray, because he would be ignorant of 
the great social movements of the nineteenth century 


1 Lit. ‘hidden, or secret things.’ Title given to non-canonical 
Hebrew literature. 
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and the activities of life and thought which immediately 
led up to them. It cannot be said that the period pre- 
ceding the advent of Christ was marked by any such 
far-reaching movements ; but it was a time of intense 
activity, and it is necessary to study its literature before 
proceeding to consider that of the New Testament. 

The word Apocrypha (hidden), as applied to Jewish 
literature, is used in two senses. In the first place, it 
indicates those books popularly known as the Apocrypha 
to-day. With the exception of 2 Esdras they are found 
in the Greek Version of the Old Testament (LXX), but 
not in the Hebrew Bible. For the thousand years 
immediately preceding the Reformation they were looked 
upon as canonical by the whole Christian Church, and 
are so regarded by the Roman and Greek Churches 
to-day. They are excluded from the Canon by Pro- 
testants, both on historical and on doctrinal grounds. 
In the second place, the term is used in a wider sense 
to include other books, mainly apocalyptic in character, 
which belong to the same period. In the following 
pages we shall deal not only with the Apocrypha proper, 
but also in part with this wider Apocrypha. Some of 
the books contain no teaching bearing upon our subject, 
but others are full of suggestion. Space does not permit 
of a thorough treatment, but only of a brief outline. 
The period covered ranges from about 200 B.c. to about 
A.D. 100. 

Before looking at the direct social teaching of these 
books, it may be well to draw attention to certain 

General general principles there enunciated, which 

Principles. determine the attitude of the writers to 
social questions. The Book of Wisdom (first century 
B.C.) teaches that the one thing worth striving for is 
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wisdom, which is conceived of not merely as intellectual, 
but mainly as religious : 
I called upon God, and there came to mea spirit of wisdom. 
I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, 
And riches I esteemed nothing in comparison of her ; 
Neither did I liken to her any priceless gem, 
Because all the gold of the earth in her presence is a little sand, 
And silver shall be accounted as clay before her. 
Above health and comeliness I loved her.' 


Thus the best Jewish thought took a spiritual view of 
life, and refused to set up material well-being as the 
Highest Good. 

Several writers emphasize the principle, far-reaching 
in its social results, that God is no respecter of persons. 
Character is of more account than social distinctions. 
‘It is not right to dishonour a poor man that hath 
understanding; and it is not fitting to glorify a man 
that is a sinner. The great man and the judge and 
the mighty man shall be glorified ; and ¢here is not one 
greater than he that feareth the Lord. Free men shall 
minister unto a wise servant; and a man that hath 
knowledge will not murmur thereat.’? God takes no 
account of rank and dignity, except to attach to their 
holders greater responsibility, and to demand of them 
higher fulfilment of duty. ‘For the man of low estate 
may be pardoned in mercy, but mighty men shall be 
searched out mightily. For the Sovereign Lord of all will 
not refrain Himself from any man’s person, neither will 
He reverence greatness ; because it is He that made both 
small and great, and alike He taketh thought for all ; but 
strict is the scrutiny that cometh upon the powerful.’ ® 


} Wisd. of Sol. vii. 7-10. ? Ecclus. x. 23 ff. 
3 Wisdom vi, 6 ff. 
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Certain principles are inculcated which anticipate 
New Testament teaching. The Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (¢. 109 B.C.) conjoins the two commandments 
of love to God and love to man. The Book of Tobit 
(second century B.c.) expresses in negative form the 
Golden Rule—‘ What thou thyself hatest, do to no 
man.’! The same idea of ‘put yourself in his place’ 
is suggested in Ecclesiasticus (¢ 180 B.c.), ‘Reproach 
not a man when he turneth from sin; remember that 
we are all worthy of punishment.’ ? 

Professor G. A. Smith, in his book Jerusalem, draws 
attention to ‘the constant, often the dominant influence 
exercised by the common people’? through- 
out the whole history of Israel. It was in 
answer to the demand of the people that a monarchy was 
established. In the ninth and eighth centuries, the great 
days of prophecy, it was to the people, from whose ranks 
they had themselves arisen, that the prophets made their 
appeal. When Israel was reconstituted after the Exile, 
the whole people made its influence felt. ‘For the 
period from Nehemiah to the Maccabees we have little 
evidence, but such as exists shows us the multitude in 
assembly: sometimes in council with the high priest 
and his immediate council; sometimes, when he abused 
his civil power, assuming this to themselves.’* The 
common people continued to assert themselves through- 
out the apocryphal period. In the evil days of Antiochus 
IV (Epiphanes) the Maccabees were enabled to reconsti- 
tute Israel by ‘the conscience and energy of the common 
people.’®> The high-priesthood and kingly power were 


Democracy. 


1 Tobit iv. 15. 8 Vol. i., p. 435- 
* Ecclus, viii. 5. 4 Tbid., vol. i., p. 440. 
5 See 1 Macc. ii. 29 ff. 
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conferred upon Simon because ‘all the people con- 
sented.’! The ambassadors sent to Rome presented 
their petition in the name of Judas and his brethren, 
‘and the people of the Jews’;* and the opening clause 
of a letter sent by Jonathan to Sparta reads, ‘ Jonathan 
the high-priest, and the senate of the nation, and the 
priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews... 
greeting.’ ? The same fact is attested by the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus, who is himself by no means a democrat, 
but probably belongs to the aristocratic Sadducean party. 
Those guilty of certain sins are to be punished ‘in the 
midst of the congregation.’* The people represents a 
power that needs to be propitiated, and a prudent man 
will walk warily lest he offend it. ‘Get thyself the love 
of the congregation.’® ‘Sin not against the multitude 
of the city.’® The writer himself, we say, is no democrat. 
He fears the power of the mob, for he says his heart is 
made afraid by ‘ the assembly of a multitude.’? Although, 
as we Shall see later, he believes in the dignity of manual 
labour, he is a strong upholder of a leisured aristocracy, 
to whom must be entrusted the reins of government. 
Democracy in the modern sense would have been re- 
pugnant to him, and it is easy to imagine how this 
aristocrat would look askance at the modern Labour 
party. Artificers become wise in their own work, but 
‘in the assembly they shall not mount on high... 
neither shall they declare instruction and judgement.’ & 
But the argument as to the need of leisure for the 
cultivation of the arts of government is capable of a 


1 1 Mace. xiv. 46. > Ecclus. iv. 7. 

2 1 Mace. viii. 17 ff. § Ecclus. vii. 7. 

8 1 Macc. xii. 6. ” Ecclus. xxvi. 5. 

4 Ecclus, i. 30, and xxiii. 24, § Ecclus. xxxviii. 24 ff, 
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wider application than is here given. In a democratic 
State it is essential that the democracy be freed from 
excessive hours of labour, that it may have education, 
and opportunity to fit itself for enlightened rule and 
citizenship. 

The writer of the Book of Wisdom utters an earnest 
polemic against those who, denying the reality of the 

TheLawof Spiritual, give themselves wholly to the 

the Jungle. material, and seek only their own selfish 
pleasure, declaring might to be right, and disregarding 
the rights of the weak. The words which he puts into 
the mouth of the materialists of his day are not without 
an echo in modern industrialism. ‘Let us oppress the 
righteous poor; let us not spare the widow, nor rever 
ence the hairs of the old man, grey for length of years. 
But let our strength be to us a law of righteousness, for 
that which is weak is found to be of no service’! 
These men, says the writer, have no hope of the ‘ wages 
of holiness,’ and a day will come when they shall say, 
‘What did our arrogancy profit us? And what good 
have riches and vaunting brought us?’3 LEcclesiasticus 
reflects similar social conditions, and throws a lurid 
light upon the prevalence of ‘the law of the jungle.’ 
‘What peace is there between the hyaena and the dog ? 
And what peace between the rich man and the poor ? 
Wild asses are the prey of lions in the wilderness ; so 
poor men are pasture for the rich. Lowliness is an 
abomination to a proud man; so a poor man is an 
abomination to a rich,’ 4 

The writer of Ecclesiasticus emphasizes the moral 
responsibility of those in positions of authority—e.g, 

1 Wisdom ii. 10, II. 3 Wisdom v. 8. 
? Wisdom ii, 22. * Ecclus. xiii. 17-20, 
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judges, kings, and rulers of cities. The moral char- 
acter of the rulers exercises a determining  pypiic 
influence upon that of the people. This is Authorities. 
a principle that has a vital bearing on all social questions. 
The most beneficent legislation avails but little unless 
those who are to administer it, on bench, board, and 
council, be men of high character. A corrupt governing 
authority is apt to corrupt or oppress the community. 
‘As is the judge of his people, so are his ministers ; as is 
the ruler of the city, such are all they that dwell therein. 
An uninstructed king will destroy his people. Atten- 
tion should also be drawn to this writer’s penetrating 
philosophy of history: ‘Sovereignty is transferred from 
nation to nation because of iniquities, and deeds of 
violence, and greed of money.’? 

The same writer is a firm believer in the dignity of 
manual labour. ‘Hate not laborious work, neither 
husbandry, which the Most High hath or- 
dained.’* Better the honest work that 
secures the wherewithal for life than the luxurious idle- 
ness or the genteel poverty and the false pride that 
despises labour; ‘Better is he that laboureth and 
aboundeth in all things than he that glorifieth himself 
and lacketh bread.’* ‘The life of one that laboureth and 
is contented shall be made sweet.’® Though this author 
does not believe the workers are fitted for the task of 
government, he emphasizes their indispensability to the 
social order. ‘Without these shall not a city be 
inhabited, and men shall not sojourn nor walk up and 
down therein. ... They will maintain the fabric of 


Labour. 


1 Ecclus. x. 2 ff. 8 Ecclus, vii. 15. 
2 Ecclus, x. 8. 4" Ecclus, x. 27. 
§ Ecclus. xl. 18. 
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the world, and in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer.’! 

The Book of Tobit teaches the obligation of the 
prompt payment of wages. Tobit says to his son 
Tobias, ‘Let not the wages of any one 
which shall work for thee tarry with thee, 
but render it unto him out of hand.’? Tobit does not 
stipulate for the payment of market wages and no 
more. When Tobias returned from his journey to fetch 
the money which his father ‘had left in trust with 
Gabael in Rages of Media,’ Tobit says to him, ‘See, my 
child, that the man which went with thee have his wages, 
and thou must give him more?* Tobias, with Tobit’s 
consent, tells the servant (in reality, the Angel Raphael 
in disguise) to take half the money they had brought 
from Gabael. Surely an early instance of profit-sharing ! 

Ecclesiasticus gives instructions as to the treatment of 
servants. A servant must be treated as oneself, but 
Employer and the precept is not quite so lofty as it might 

Employé. appear, since it is based on the utilitarian 
ground of the inconveniences which would be caused 
should the servant run away.* But the writer rises to 
a higher level of morality than this. He realizes that 
the honest worker gives to his employer, not simply so 
many hours of service, but his life, and that this affords 
him certain moral rights in relation to his master. In 
modern language, Capital must not seek to enslave 
Labour, but must recognize the principles of liberty. 
‘Entreat not evil a servant that worketh truly, nor a 
hireling that giveth thee his life. Let thy soul love a 
wise servant ; defraud him not of liberty,’® 

? Ecclus. xxxviil. 32, 34. ? Tobit iv. 14. 8 Tobit xii. 1-6, 

* Ecclus. xxxiii. 24 ff, 5 Ecclus, vii. 20 ff, 
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This literature contains many sapient precepts as to 
the use and abuse of money. Riches, as such, are not 
condemned, but there is a very clear realiza- 
tion of the perils which they bring in their 
train. ‘Riches are good, that have no sin,’! but ‘a 
little with righteousness is better than much with un- 
righteousness.’? A man accumulates riches by ‘ wariness 
and pinching,’ and this is his reward: ‘When he saith, 
I have found rest, now will I eat of my goods; yet he 
knoweth not what time shall pass, and he shall leave 
them to others and die.’* The niggard, in gathering 
money, takes ‘from his own soul,’ and only gathers for 
others who will ‘revel in his goods.’* Riches often 
cause wakefulness and consuming anxiety, and ‘many 
have been given over to perdition for the sake of 
gold.’ ® 

The Book of Tobit shows a fine sense of the relative 
values of material wealth and human life. Its teaching 
is full of rebuke to those who, in our day, money ana 
engage in a mad struggle for wealth, and ‘Me. 
count lightly the humanslives that are used up in the 
remorseless process. ‘Tobit has sent his son Tobias on 
a perilous journey from Nineveh to Rages of Media, to 
recover a sum of money there deposited. ‘But Anna 
his mother wept and said to Tobit, Why hast thou sent 
away our child ; is he not the staff of our hand in going 
in and out before us? Be not greedy to add money 
to money; but let it be as refuse in respect of our 
child. For as the Lord hath given us to live, so doth 
it suffice us.’® 

The writer of Ecclesiasticus teaches that it is very 


1 Ecclus. xiii. 24. 8 Ecclus. xi. 18 ff. 5 Ecclus. xxxi. 3 ff. 
2 Tobit xii. 8. * Ecclus. xiv. 4 ff. § Tobit v. 17 ff. 
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difficult to be honest in business; indeed, that it is 

Honesty in impossible apart from the fear of God. ‘A 

Business. merchant shall hardly keep himself from 
wrong-doing, and a huckster shall not be acquitted of 
sin... . A nail will stick fast between the joining of 
stones ; and sin will thrust itself in between buying and 
selling. Unless a man hold on diligently in the fear 
of the Lord, his house shall soon be overthrown.’? 

The things that are absolutely requisite to life are 
very few, and a man had better be satisfied with them 
Poverty and 2nd retain his independence, than become 
Independence. 9 parasite, living in luxury. ‘The chief 
thing for life is water and bread, and a garment anda 
house to cover shame. Better is the life of a poor man 
under a shelter of logs, than sumptuous fare in another 
man’s house. With little or with much be well satisfied.’ ? 
A man must achieve riches by his own efforts, and not 
yield to the temptation to ‘reckon a loan as a windfall.’ ® 
Those who are over-eager to become their own house- 
owners and landlords, and rush into the hospitable arms 
of House and Land Purchase Societies, might do well 
to remember the words of this wise man: ‘He that 
buildeth his house with other men’s money is like one 
that gathereth himself stones against winter.’ + 

Injustice and oppression are abhorrent to this wise 
man. He would have denounced the sweater: ‘ My 
son, deprive not the poor man of his living ’5 
A man should be just in his dealings with 
all men, and should be ashamed ‘of unjust dealing 
before a partner and friend.’* ‘Set not thy heart upon 
unrighteous gains, for thou shalt profit nothing in the 


? Ecclus. xxvi. 29 ff. 8 Ecclus. xxix. 4. 5 Ecclus. iv, 1. 
2 Ecclus. xxix. 21. 4 Ecclus. xxi. 8. ® Ecclus, xli. 18, 
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day of calamity.’ ‘Let not thine heart be stretched out 
to receive, and closed when thou shouldest repay.’ ? 

Like the Deuteronomic Code and the Prophetic Writ- 
ings, this literature has many exhortations to works of 
love and mercy. The Book of Tobit shows a 
consuming passion for good works, especially 
for almsgiving. Undoubtedly Tobit himself was animated 
by pure compassion, but unfortunately he inculcated a 
motive (as did also the author of Ecclesiasticus) which 
ultimately, though not necessarily, led to a mechanical 
and selfish philanthropy. He enjoined almsgiving as 
the best way to win the favour of God. ‘Give alms of 
thy substance ... turn not away thy face from any 
poor man, and the face of God shall not be turned 
away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms of it 
according to thine abundance ; if thou have little, be 
not afraid to give alms according to that little, for thou 
layest up a good treasure to thyself against the day of 
necessity, because alms delivereth from death, and 
suffereth not to come unto darkness. Alms is a good 
gift in the sight of the Most High for all that give it.’? 
The same philanthropic spirit runs through Ecclesiasticus : 
‘Be as a father unto the fatherless, and instead of a 
husband unto their mother; so shalt thou be as a son 
of the Most High, and He shall love thee more than 
thy mother doth’ ‘Neglect not to give alms.’ 4 
Sympathy must be given, as well as alms: ‘Be not 
wanting to them that weep, and mourn with them that 
mourn. Be not slow to visit the sick man.’® A man 
must be ready to lend to his neighbour in time of need, 
and must be willing to ‘lose his money for a brother 

1 Ecclus. v. 8, iv. 31. ° Ecclus. iv. 10. ° Ecclus. vii. 14. 
2 Tobit iv. 7 ff. 4 Ecclus. vii. 10. 
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and a friend.’ Almsgiving delivers from all affliction and 
fights for a man against his enemy ‘ better than a mighty 
shield and a ponderous spear.’ A good man will not 
neglect to go surety for his neighbour, though it is 
frankly admitted that ‘Suretiship hath undone many 
that were prospering .. . mighty men hath it driven 
from their homes.’?_ Had this teacher been alive to-day, 
he would probably have been a member of the Charity 
Organization Society, for he writes: ‘Give to the godly 
man, and help not the sinner, Do good to one that is 
lowly, and give not to an ungodly man.’2 The Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch (a.D. 1-50) teaches that a special 
place is reserved in the hereafter for those who ‘give 
bread to the hungry, and clothe the naked, and raise 
the fallen, and assist the orphans who are oppressed.’ $ 
“Blessed is he who clothes the naked with a garment, 
and gives his bread to the hungry. Blessed is he who 
gives a just judgement for the orphan and the widow, and 
assists every one who is wronged.’ The Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs commands that compassion be shown 
‘towards all, not towards men only, but towards Beasts,’ 5 

But both Ecclesiasticus and the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch lay it down that to bring offerings to God of 

Sweater that which has been wrongfully extorted or 
Philanthropists: withheld from others is a mockery, and is 
displeasing to God. ‘ He that sacrificeth a thing wrong- 
fully gotten, his offering is made in mockery, and the 
mockeries of wicked men are not well-pleasing. . . . As 


1 Ecclus. xxix. I-20, 

? Ecclus, xii. 4. 

® See Book of the Secrets of Enoch, ix. 
* Book of the Secrets of Enoch, xiii, 81, 
5 Test. XII. P., Zeb. v. 1, 
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one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes, is he 
that bringeth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor. 
The bread of the needy is the life of the poor; he that 
depriveth him thereof is a man of blood. As one that 
slayeth his neighbour is he that taketh away his living ; 
and as a shedder of blood is he that depriveth a hireling 
of his hire.’ ‘When a man conceives a good thought 
in his heart, and brings gifts before the Lord of his 
labours—if his hands have not wrought them’ (i.e. if he 
have wrongfully obtained them), ‘then the Lord turns 
away His face from the labour of his hands.’2 The 
combination of piety and an unenlightened commercial 
conscience is not altogether unknown to-day. 

There is some sane teaching on the subject of 
temperance, and there are passages which might well be 
considered, along with those in the Scriptures, 
by those whose duty it is to enforce the 
lesson. ‘ Drink not wine unto drunkenness, and let not 
drunkenness go with thee on thy way”? ‘A workman 
that is a drunkard shall not become rich.’4 Temper- 
ance is inculcated, though not total abstinence, for it 
was then held that ‘wine is as good as life to men, if 
thou drink it in its measure.’ But strong words are 
spoken against its abuse: ‘Wine hath destroyed many.’ 
‘Wine drunk largely is bitterness of soul with provo- 
cation and conflict.’®> Stronger teaching on this subject 
is found in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
The use of wine is permitted to him who can use it 


Temperance, 


1 Ecclus. xxxiv. 18 ff. 

* See Book of the Secrets of Enoch, Ixi, 4. 
3 Tobit iv. 15. 

* Ecclus. xxix. I. 

5 Ecclus, xxxi. 25-30. 
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temperately, but abstinence is enjoined as the wiser 
course. ‘If ye would live soberly, do not touch wine 
at all, lest ye sin in words of outrage, in fightings, and 
slanders, and in transgressions of the commandments of 
God, and ye perish before your time.’ } 

Through many of the books under consideration there 
run the hope and the vision of a Messianic kingdom to 

TheIdeal be established upon the earth. Many of the 

Society. pictures drawn are singularly beautiful. We 
may appropriately close our sketch by quoting the de- 
scription of the day that is yet to dawn, given in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (A.D. 50-100). ‘And it will 
come to pass, that when He has brought low every- 
thing that is in the world, and has sat down in peace 
for the age on the throne of His kingdom, that joy 
will then be revealed, and rest appear. And then 
healing will descend in dew, and disease? will withdraw, 
and anxiety, and anguish, and lamentation will pass 
from among men, and gladness will proceed through 
the whole earth. And no one shall die untimely,? nor 
shall any adversity suddenly befall. And judgements, 
and revilings, and contentions, and revenges, and blood, 
and passions, and envy, and hatred, and whatsoever 
things are like these, shall go into condemnation when 
they are removed. For it is these very things which have 
filled the world with evil, and on account of them the 


Test. XIE Py Judixvie 3 

* According to Mr. Chiozza Money (Riches and Poverty) the 
number of reported cases of industrial accident and disease in 
the United Kingdom in 1903 was 116,439. 

* In 1904 the rate of infantile mortality in St. Mary’s Ward, 
Birmingham, was 331 per 1000, as against 65 per 1000 at Bourn- 
ville, only 43 miles away (Riches and Poverty, p. 161). 
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life of man has been greatly troubled. . . . And it will 
come to pass, in those days, that the reapers will not 
grow weary, nor those that build be toil-worn; for the 
works will of themselves speedily advance with those 
that do them, in much tranquillity. For that time is 
the consummation of that which is corruptible, and the 
beginning of that which is not corruptible.’ 
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The world was dark with cave and woe, 
With brawl and pleasure wild, 
When in the midst, His love to show, 
God set a child. 


The sages frowned, their beards they shook, 
For pride their hearts begutled ; 
They said, each looking on his book, 
‘We want no child.’ 


The merchants turned towards their scales ; 
Around, theiy wealth lay piled ; 
Said they, ‘’Tis gold alone prevails ; 
We want no child.’ 


The soldiers vose in noisy sport ; 
Disdainfully they smiled, 
And said, ‘ Can babes the shield support ? 
We want no child.’ .... 


Then said the Lord, ‘O world of care, 
So blinded and beguiled, 
Thou must receive for thy repair 
A Holy Child,’ 
THomAs ToKE LyNcH. 
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It is superfluous to argue at any length 
that the Christianity of the New Testament 
expressly deals with man as a@ social being 
and takes him as a whole. The Gospel 
addresses men as involved in all sorts of 
velations to their fellow men. Man cannot 
know himself, and Christianity does not 
know him, except as a member of the social 
body to which he ts related. 

LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


There can be no doubt as to whether the 
directions of Jesus can be harmonized with 
the claims of social morality to-day, but it 
is questionable whether many, as yet, are 
able to understand them. 

HERRMANN. - 


On the whole, then, the attitude of Jesus 
and the other New Testament teachers to- 
ward wealth was unfriendly, because with 
theiy spiritual insight they saw its perils 
for the life of the spirit. What they would 
say to this age we must infer from their 
spirit as it is manifested in those teachings 
of theirs that are of universal application. 

ORELLO CONE. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


H. BISSEKER, M.A. 


Iti does not at all follow, 
from the lack of economic pre- 
cepts in the Gospel, that the 
matter 1s one which does not 
concern a Chyristian. 

HARNACK. 
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No religion, not even Buddhism, ever 
went to work with such an energetic social 
message, and so strongly identified itself 
with the message, as we see to be the case 
with the gospel. How so? Because the 
words ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
weve spoken in deep earnest ; because with 
these words Jesus turned a light upon all 
the concrete relations of life, upon the 
world of hunger, poverty, and misery ; be- 
cause, lastly, He uttered them as a religious, 
nay, as the religious maxim. 

i HARNACK. 


To hold that the Gospel treats men as 
individuals only, and has to do with the 
solitary interests of the individual con- 
science, and therefore that religion, from the 
Christian point of view, is an affair of 
each single man privately in relation to the 
God in whom he has been induced to believe, 
seems so wanton a misinterpretation of the 
New Testament and of the history of 
Christendom, that it is difficult to imagine 
how any one caring at all for Christianity 
could fall into such an error. 

LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


It is my unqualified conviction that the 
kingdom of God has to be realized on earth. 
All the references to it ave human references ; 
peace, joy, justice, love, all bear a human 
face, and must be established amongst men, 
and the agent called of God to do this work is 
Christ’s Church. W. SANDAY. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
SYNOPTIC! GOSPELS 


The goal of His efforts was the establishment of an ideal society, 
quite as much as the production of an ideal individual. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Amownc those whose influence has advanced the cause 
of social progress in the world, the first place, probably 
without serious dispute, would be gratefully assigned to 
Jesus of Nazareth. But His precise significance to the 
movement has constituted a point of no little conflict 
between two opposing schools of thought, and in the 
consequent discussion the more ardent representatives 
of neither side can be entirely acquitted of exaggeration. 
On the one hand, Jesus has been claimed as the chief of 
Socialists; on the other, it has been freely asserted that 
social questions were outside His peculiar province. The 
truth will be found in neither extreme. No sober student 
of the Gospels would now number Jesus among the 

1 The fact that they (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) have so much 
common matter has led to their being often arranged, for purposes 
ofstudy, in a syzopszs, or common. view ; and consequently, in modern 
times, they have been given the name of the ‘Synoptic Gospels," to 


distinguish them from St. John’s Gospel, which will not fit easily 
into the scheme. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
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Socialists. To do so would be to commit a patent 
anachronism. In His day Socialism, in its strict, technical 
sense, had not been born. Moreover, not only was the 
main emphasis of His life laid on other than social con- 
siderations, but even in His social influence itself He 
trusted to internal rather than to external means of 
transformation.? He organized no social system, and, 
in striking contrast with the Old Testament prophets, 
He definitely declined to intervene in economic and 
political disputes.3 To concur, however, in the opposite 
view, that the message of Jesus is indifferent to the 
world’s social relationships, would be equally to err from 
the truth. No other teacher has brought to bear upon 
those relationships an influence at once so deep and so 
far-reaching. The lines of thought and teaching along 
which His influence flows, and therefore His precise 
significance to the complex problems involved, it will be 
the endeavour of the present chapter to determine. 


I 


It is possible to minimize the attention which Jesus 
devoted to specific questions of social consideration. 


‘ This statement does not disregard the fact that some scholars 
have applied the name to Jesus in the past. For a long time it was 
employed loosely to denote one who was deeply sympathetic with 
the cause of social progress, even though he did not subscribe to the 
actual tenets of Socialism, In the interest of clear thought, however, 
it is now being recognized that the term should be applied only to 
those who are adherents of the essential socialistic theory itself—a 
theory of economic reconstruction. 

2 Matt. vii. 16-18. 

* Luke xii. 14; Matt. xvii. 27, xxii. 21 cf. John vi. 15, Xviil. 36. 
For the limitations of this argument see Keeble, Zndustrial Day 
Dreams, p. 16. 
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On several of these He offered particular teaching, and 
in one case, at least, even detailed guidance. oy, pepnite 
His words fix a standpoint from which Social Teaching 
men may obtain a true judgement of eae oe 
Riches and Poverty. On the one hand, His conception 
of life is marked by a signal absence of stress upon 
material wealth. He institutes a pointed contrast be- 
tween the passing treasure of earth and the incorruptible 
treasure of heaven.2 He even speaks of the blessedness 
of poverty and the unhappiness of riches. Moreover, 
we find on His lips frequent calls to His disciples to 
renounce this world’s goods, and these calls are some- 
times expressed in the strongest imaginable terms.° 
And yet, on the other hand, He shows no trace of a 
belief that temporal possessions are evil in themselves. 
His parables constantly assume the right of the individual 
to hold and administer wealth. While He Himself was 
poor,’ within the circle of those who proved true to Him 
were included both men and women possessed of con- 
siderable worldly substance. And His calls to renounce- 
ment were made, not because He deemed wealth to be 
inherently evil, but because, knowing the human heart, 
He understood that the self-denial thus required in His 
disciples would at once remove the greatest hindrance 


1 Mark vi. 8; Matt. viii. 20. 

2 Matt. vi. 19 ff; Luke xii. 21, 33 ; Mark viii. 36, x. 29-30. 

3 Luke vi. 20. 

4 Luke vi. 24. 

5 Mark viii. 34 ff. ; Matt. xiii. 44-6 ; Luke xiv. 26-33. 

6 Matt. xxv. 14; Luke xix. 12, xvi. I. 

7 Matt. vili. 20. 

8 Matt. xxvii. 57; Luke viii. 35 cf also Luke xix. 8, where 
Zacchaeus, apparently with our Lord’s approval, retains half of his 
considerable goods. 
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to, and furnish the truest inspiration for,? the realization 
of their highest spiritual life. In a word, Christ raises 
the whole question of material wealth to a spiritual plane. 
Its possession is right or wrong according to its influence 
upon character and service. For this cause, with an 
unsurpassed impressiveness He warns men of its perils,? 
and condemns its resultant sin of covetousness.4. For 
this cause also He inculcates His doctrine of stewardship 
in wealth, emphasizing the responsibility rather than 
the prerogatives of those who possess it,> and thereby 
making its proper use an instrument of progress in 
spiritual character and achievement.® 

The teaching of Christ includes, further, specific 
mention of two methods of employing money—A/ms- 
giving and the making of Zoaus. He both assumes 
and enforces the duty of generosity to the poor 7—a duty 
which He also upholds by one of the striking aphorisms 
so often employed by Him to arrest particular attention.’ 
But His chief contribution to this subject lies in the 
new spirit which He breathed into the work of charity. 


1 Mark iv. 19 ; Matt. xix. 24; Luke vi. 24; cf. Matt. xviii. 8, 9. 

* Mark viii. 34-7. Itis important to observe that Christ preaches 
renouncement not for renouncement’s sake, but as a means of self- 
realization. So in Mark x. 21, it is a deficdency in character, an 
enconipleteness of personality, which demands the repudiation of 
earthly possessions ; ‘One thing thou lackest.’ 

® Mark iv. 19, x. 23; Luke vi. 24; Matt. vi. 24. 

* Luke xii. 15 ff.; Matt. vi. 19; Mark xii. 40; Luke xi, 30'3 ‘cf. 
Luke iii. 13, 14. 

° Luke xvi. 1 ff, xii. 16 ff, cf. xix. 13 ff and Matt. xxv. 14 ff, 
Vv. 42. 

® Luke xvi. 11, cf. xix. 17; Matt. xxv. 21; Luke xii. 43, 44. 

’ Mark x, 21; Luke x. 35, xii. 33, xiv. 13; cf. Luke xvi. 19, 
~ xix. 18; Acts xx. 253 cf, also Luke iii. 11. 
® Luke vi. 30. 
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The entire conception has :been transformed by the two 
great principles on which He insisted—that almsgiving 
must be unmarred by ostentation,! and that a man’s gift 
of money has no true value save as an expression of the 
gift of himsejf? Readiness to advance loans is also 
commanded by Jesus, though the form in which the 
precept is given suggests that it is intended to illustrate 
and embody a general principle of liberality rather than 
to furnish a literal precept of conduct. All such 
precepts are subject to the law of universal love *—a 
law which manifestly imposes restrictions as well as 
obligations. 

Perhaps our Lord’s most specific social teaching 
relates to the subject of Divorce. In the days of His 
ministry there existed both a lax and a strict school of 
thought as to the lawful annulling of the marriage-bond. 
It is certain that Jesus gave His powerful support to the 
stricter view.® It is probable that He advanced far 
beyond even the most rigorous teaching of His pre- 
decessors, by pronouncing the marriagettie to be 
absolutely inviolable.6 In St. Matthew’s version of 
His words, immorality appears to be recognized as a 
sufficient ground for divorce, but in St. Mark’s and 
St. Luke’s versions, He does not allow even this exception 
to the precept : ‘ What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder. ? It is, on the whole, more likely 

1 Matt. vi. 2-4. 

2 Luke xi. 41, xxi. 3, cf xviii. 11, 12. 

3 Matt. v. 42; Luke vi. 34-5. 

4 Matt. vil. 12. 

5 Matt. xix. 9, cf. v. 31. 

6 Mark x. 2-12; Luke xvi. 18. 

7 For a discussion of the original version ot Christ’s teaching see 
art. ‘ Divorce’ in the Dictzonary of Christ and the Gospels 
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that His real attitude is represented by the less com- 
promising precept. 

Thus not only did Jesus express approval of the Jewish 
law, many of whose provisions were exclusively ‘ social,’ + 
but there were several distinctively social questions to 
which He Himself devoted attention, and on which He 
affords us a certain amount of detailed instruction.” 

To regard, however, His treatment of these isolated 
items as co-extensive with His ‘social teaching’ would 
be to betray a strange ignorance of His general method. 
To those who possess even an elementary acquaintance 
with our Lord’s mode of teaching, it is a familiar fact 
that His regular purpose is to lay down general prin- 
ciples rather than to inculcate particular details. This 
position, indeed, is so widely recognized that argu- 
ment in its support would be entirely gratuitous. To 
embody His message in particular rules of conduct 
dictated by the circumstances of His own day and 
country, would have been to limit its applicability in 
the different circumstances of other lands and of other 
generations. For the most part, therefore, He avoided 
detailed instructions and incorporated His teaching in 
broad principles of life, leaving every people and every 
age to apply them to its own peculiar conditions. Con- 
sequently, in the realm of social study, as in every other 
realm, it is in these great principles of truth that we 
shall most surely expect the mind of Jesus to be revealed. 
To these we must now turn. 


IMatty Veet 7, Se 

* The brief review given above furnishes only the scantiest out- 
line of this part of our subject. Limitations of space forbid 
fuller discussion, for which the reader is referred to volumes 
mentioned at the end of this chapter. 
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II 


No truth expounded by any teacher has involved 
results so far-reaching and su beneficent in the world’s 
social history as Christ’s great principle of he social 
the Fatherhood of God. A limited belief in §yPssor 
the Divine Fatherhood had obtained some of Jesus. 
kind of recognition even before His coming. But to 
the vague conception hitherto existing He gave life and 
definition by revealing the universality of God’s Father- 
hood and the personal relationships in which it expresses 
itself. Such declarations as those of Matt. vi. 26-33 
and x. 29-31 possess an immeasurable importance in 
the evolution of social ideals. The mere expression 
‘Our Father,’ placed on every man’s lips by such 
Authority, involves inferences which in time will 
revolutionize our social relationships. Here, for the 
first time in the development of human life, we have 
the full Charter of the Individual—a charter which, 
once divinely revealed, no human agency will ever 
be able to cancel. Its proclamation has already liberated 
the slave and transformed the position of womanhood 
and childhood. And the doom of other social wrongs, 
though unfulfilled as yet, was once for all pronounced in 
these epoch-making words of Jesus. Even if it seem to 
tarry, it is approaching with a certainty that is irresistible. 

One very important result, in the teaching of Jesus, of 
the stress thus laid upon each human child of the Divine 
Father is the consequent emphasis assigned to the 
value of life as life. When He puts the prayer for 
daily bread into every man’s lips,’ the right to live is 
assumed by Christ for every man. Unless the divine 

' Matt. vi. 11. 
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order of the universe is impaired by human greed, pro- 
vision is made for the sustenance of the entire human 
family! Whatever interests of property, therefore, 
render it impossible that there shall be food and clothing 
available, under proper conditions, for all, 7s0 facto 
nullify the divine provision and are at variance with the 
divine purposes. How much less have those interests 
the divine sanction when they impose conditions destruc- 
tive of men’s moral and spiritual character! Our Lord 
marked a social epoch when He declared that the 
claims of the world’s entire possessions are of less 
importance than the value of a single human soul.” 
A third broad principle of our Lord’s teaching which 
carries with it weighty social implications, is His doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God. This kingdom is not externally 
organized after the manner of the earthly kingdoms;% 
its nature is inward and spiritual. But none the less, in 
its Founder’s thought, its influence is to be all-pervasive. 
In itself it is something separate from all other realms of 
human life, dut this only in order that it may bring all 
other realms under its own dominion. As salt penetrates 
all food to which it is added ;® as light illumines the 
entire locality in which it shines ;® as leaven works upon 
the meal until the whole is leavened;7 so is the 
kingdom of God to bring wholesomeness and radiance 
and its own spiritual nature into every realm of life, 


1 Matt. vi. 26. 
? Mark viii. 36-7 ; cf. Matt. viii. 34, xii, 12, 
§ John xviii. 36. 
* Luke xvii. 21. 
5 Matt. v. 13. 
® Matt. v. 14-16 ; Luke viii. 16, 
7 Matt. xiii. 33. 
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The significance of such teaching to the social life of the 
world is scarcely capable of exaggeration. It imposes 
upon Christianity the task of asserting Christ’s supremacy 
in every sphere of society, and institutes the demand 
that in domestic life, in commerce, and in politics, no 
less than in matters individual and ecclesiastical, the 
dominating principles shall be those laid down by Christ 
Himself. 

Finally, our Lord’s great Law of Service sets forth a 
principle which is fraught with the largest consequences 
in the sphere of social relationships. It initiated what is 
nothing less than a peaceful revolution. Hitherto great- 
ness had been supposed to consist in power of possession 
and control. Christ transferred the emphasis in the con- 
ception from ‘get’ to give, from ‘rule’ to serve. In 
His kingdom, which, as we have seen, is gradually to 
permeate every sphere of human life, that man is greatest 
who is richest in the power of service to his fellows.? 
To limit such service to ministry to men’s souls would 
be misrepresentation of His teaching. The service 
of His disciples is claimed wherever human need 
and misery call for relief; and herein Christ invests 
social service with His direct and deliberate sanction. 
Yet not even the choicest works of individual charity 
exhaust the social significance of such teaching as this. 
As its great principle is more and more widely received, 
a far broader application awaits it in the future. The 
Christian Law of Service is destined to ennoble and 
transform conceptions which have long grown hoary 
with use ; and, revised in its clear light, the duty of ruler 


1 Cf. Mark vi. 17, 18. 
? Matt. x. 37-8, xx. 25-8; Mark ix. 35, viii. 34-5. 
8 Mark ix. 41; Matt. x. 42, xxv. 34-45; Luke x. 3o\ff, 
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to subject and of subject to ruler, of master to workman 
and of workman to master, will yet acquire a golden 
touch of unselfish ministry, the comparative lack of 
which in the past has engendered so much of our social 
misunderstanding and misery. 


III 


It will thus be manifest that, apart from any words He 
may have spoken on specific social questions, the most 
weighty and far-reaching social implications are involved 
in the general principles of our Lord’s teaching. We 
now pass to another, no less important, aspect of our 
study. There are very many particular precepts of Christ 
which have been robbed of their social significance 
because their reference has, for the most part, been 
limited to our individual relationships. Such a limitation, 
however sincere, is entirely arbitrary and unjustifiable. 

Siedncclas When our Lord has laid down some precept 
Rigaiicance of of life, we may well be right in regarding its 

Precepts of first and immediate application to lie in its 

ps bearing on our private and individual action. 
But we have no authority for making this its exhaustive 
application. We dare not claim the power to choose the 
particular realm of our life in which His precepts shall 
be valid, and to resolve that outside that realm they 
shall become inoperative. On the contrary, it may well 
be contended that Christ meant His words to apply to 
all our action—fo that which ts corporate no less than to 
that which ts tndividual. We hold relationships and 
have duties to fulfil not merely as private men and 
women, but also as members of a community. Willingly 
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or unwillingly, we have a share in the common action 
of our city and our country. And therefore we have a 
share also in responsibility for that common action. In 
a sentence, the action of our life is -performed partly 
in the individual sphere and partly in the corporate 
sphere, and ¢he precepts of Christ are as authoritative 
and as insistent in the second case as in the first. It 
will be instructive to re-examine certain of His words 
in the light of this truth. 

Christ Himself has taught us, for example, to pray 
that God’s will may be done on earth,! and has shown 
our loyal fulfilment of that will to be the condition 
of our entrance into His kingdom.” From the first, 
Christian men have seen the immense significance of such 
teaching for their individual action, and have recognized 
in it a demand that nothing shall be allowed in their 
personal lives which is inconsistent with the divine will. 
But it is surely plain that the teaching possesses an equal 
significance for our corporate action, and contains a no 
less urgent demand that nothing at variance with the 
divine will shall be allowed in the life of the community. 
It is God’s will, as we have seen, that there should be food 
and clothing available for all His children.? It is God’s 
will that no one of His little ones should suffer contempt 
and neglect. Itis God’s will that all human relationships 
should be controlled by the law of love.® If, therefore, 
in the common life either of our city or of our country, 
we assent by our silence to such an administration as 


1 Matt. vi. Io. 

2 Matt, vil. 21, cf. 24 ff. 

3 Matt. vi. 25-30. 

4 Matt xviii. 14. 

5 Matt. vii. 12; Luke ii. 14. 
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permits deserving men and women to be starved 
and ill-clad, little children to grow up neglected, 
and grasping self-interest to dominate the mutual re- 
lationships of man and man, we become consenting 
parties to the violation of God’s will, and directly 
neglect the duty which Christ’s teaching has imposed 
upon us. 

Christ has taught us, again, to pray for the removal of 
temptation,! and has portrayed in the gravest terms the 
doom of those who cause others to stumble.” The 
pertinence of such teaching to our individual action is 
manifest, and all Christian men admit freely that to 
place occasions of sin in their fellows’ path is to commit 
wilful disobedience to Christ, and to assume the most 
solemn responsibility. But, as before, it is surely evident 
that the teaching is equally pertinent to our corporate 
action. In the social life of our day there exist con- 
ditions which inevitably involve men and women and 
little children in an environment of almost overwhelming 
temptation. The present housing of tens of thousands 
of our people, the present system of sweated labour, the 
present uncertainty of employment, the present failure 
to control the drink traffic, are direct inducements to im- 
morality, dishonesty, and sensual excess. Let it be said 
again, with the utmost emphasis, that thousands of boys 
and girls are growing up under conditions of influence 
and environment which scarcely give them a chance 
of leading a moral and temperate life, and make their 
escape from drunkenness and vice little short of a 
miracle. In the responsibility for this state of things 
every citizen has a part. We cannot, even if we wish, 

1 Matt. vi. 13. 
2 Matt, xviii. 6, 7, xiii, 41. 
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disown our share in the corporate life of our country. 
If, therefore, by selfish indifference we condone the 
continuance of such conditions, we involve ourselves 
in the common responsibility for leading others into 
temptation, and are directly false to the precepts and 
service of our Master. i 

We have now reached the point at which we should 
naturally add a careful study of the social implications 
contained in Christ’s teaching on love. From His 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood ; and if this were the 
only conception He had left us, He would have given 
the world a principle which, once thought out, requires a 
full revision of many of our social relationships. As the 
subsequent chapter, however, will elucidate this aspect 
of His message, we will mention only two or three broad 
principles which form the ‘ Synoptic’ contribution to the 
subject. Christ’s doctrine of love, summed up in the 
Golden Rule,! absolutely requires the sympathetic service 
of His followers for those who suffer social, as any other, 
distress. If we are to adopt the ideal of character laid 
down by Him, that service may not be limited even 
to the deserving.2 The love of our neighbour, which 
is specifically made to include social ministry to his 
need,’ is placed side by side with our love of God as 
the supreme obligation of religion ;* and so inseparable 
are the two that, in Christ’s portrayal, the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest expression and 


1 Matt. vii. 12, cf. v. 7, 9. 
2 Matt. v. 45-8. 
8 Luke x. 25 ff: notice the connexion between verse 27 and the 
parable. 
4 Matt. xxii. 34-40. 
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its unerring criterion! No formal devotion grants 
exemption from the claims of justice and mer¢y.* To 
be wrong in one’s relations with a brother is no less than 
to be wrong in one’s relations with God.? 


The present study of the social teaching of Jesus 
must inevitably suffer from severe limitations of space. 
In so brief a chapter arguments which demand paragraphs 
have necessarily been compressed into sentences, and it 
has been possible only to suggest, rather than to develop, 
lines of thought. But to the careful reader, it is hoped, 
this at least will have become plain—that not only did 
Christ Himself declare His attitude to certain specific 
social questions, but He further laid down great principles 
in which, as Lord Morley has said, ‘many secret 
elements of social volcano slumber,’ and inculcated 
many particular precepts, which no arbitrary limitation 
of reference can render less valid and obligatory in the 
life of the community, than in the life of the individual 
disciple. To bear one another's burdens is, as St. Paul 
himself has taught us, ¢o fulil the law of Christ 


IV 


Any study of our Lord’s relation to the social life of 
mankind must be held incomplete which, along with 
‘The Social His teaching, does not take into careful 
pagel account also His example. A person’s 
of Jesus. actions are often of even greater significance 
than his words, and in the present investigation it is 
1 Matt. xxv. 403; Mark ix. 36-7; Luke vi. 43 ff. 
2 Matt. xxiii. 23, xv. 6. 
® Matt. v. 23, 24, xxv. 45. 
“Gal. vi. 2; 
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more than usually important that this truth should not 
be overlooked. The task of drawing inferences from 
our Lord’s own conduct is one of great delicacy, pre- 
senting risks of misinterpretation against which a wise 
and sober reverence is the only, as it is the needful, 
safeguard. The’ attempt, however, is necessary to the 
completeness of our study ; and therefore, in conclusion, 
we must endeavour, seeking the aid of such reverence, 
to outline the social significance of the ministry of 
Jesus. 

In the first place, all the Gospels make it plain that, 
having once for all offered the deepest proof of His 
sympathy with the needy by His own voluntary accept- 
ance of poverty,! our Lord was always peculiarly sensitive 
to the physical necessities of those around Him. On 
more than a single occasion the hunger of others moved 
Him: not merely to compassion, but to active ministry 
of help.2 His untiring service to the sick and diseased 
is one of the most prominent, as well as one of the 
most tender, features of His life-work.? In other words, 
He Himself did not allow what may be called the 
specifically spiritual part of His ministry to withdraw 
His attention from the claims presented by the social 
needs of the men and women around Him. 

It may be urged, indeed, that the demand suggested by 
our Lord’s own action in this respect was a demand to 
deal with wrong in a far wider sense than in its spiritual 
signification only. He offered Himself as the Saviour 
of man, and not merely of man’s soul. Where evil was 
assailing men’s bodies and minds He recognized a call 


1 Luke ix. 58. 

2 Matt. xiv. 15 ff, xv. 32 ff. 

3 Matt. xiv. 14, and very frequently. 
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upon His service ; and these realms, as well as the realm 
of man’s spiritual nature, He regarded as the proper 
sphere of His activity! It is particularly instructive to 
observe His attitude when, as was almost inevitable, 
this broad conception of His work brought Him into 
conflict with the religious leaders of His generation. 
These men promptly raised the question, so often re- 
peated since their day, as to the limitations within which 
the religious worker must act. The formal recognition 
of generally-accepted traditions frequently conflicted with 
the practice of merciful service. Faced by these alter- 
natives, Jesus never for a moment hesitated in His 
choice. He entirely declined to permit any arbitrary 
definition of the religious sphere. The effectiveness of 
His activity was conditioned by human faith, but He 
allowed its scope to be determined only by human need. 
This general principle He laid down with impressive 
emphasis—that the claims of no formal conception of 
religion are of so great moment as the simple claims 
of merciful service.? Such well-known words as ‘Come 
unto Me, a7 ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ 
and ‘A/J authority hath been given unto Me . 
on earth’ receive an illuminating exposition, and are 
seen to possess a significance as yet insufficiently 
recognized, through the Speaker’s own action in this 
regard.3 

Indeed, it may be argued further that on His power 
thus to deal with evil in every form, our Lord based one 
of His outstanding claims to be the world’s sufficient 


1 Matt. viii. 16, 17, and frequently. 


2 Matt. xii. 1-8, also verse 11, and frequently; see especially 
Matt. xii. 7. 


$ Matt. xi, 28, xxviii. 18; cf. also Luke iv. 18. 
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Saviour. In the evils that afflicted even the minds and 
bodies of men He Himself would seem to have discerned 
the handiwork of Satan.! In His own view, therefore, 
His works of healing were not merely ‘miracles,’ but 
‘signs.’ The sufficiency of His Saviourhood was to be 
seen in the fact that His ability to deliver from evil was 
as broad as the power of evil itself. This was’ the 
argument which He used in controversy with His 
enemies while His Messiahship was under discussion ?— 
‘Tf I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, ¢hen is the 
kingdom of God come upon you.’® This was the argument 
which He used also to meet the doubts and educate 
the faith of His disciples and friends. When His own 
forerunner challenged His Messiahship, He deliberately 
rested His title on His power to satisfy the ‘social’ 
needs of men as well as on His preaching of the gospel.* 
And on more than one occasion, when the faith of His 
own followers was weak, it was by an appeal to this 
same power that He sought to re-establish it.® ‘ Believe 
Me for the very works’ sake’ is an entreaty which throws 
much clear light upon our Lord’s conception of His 
ministry to the minds and bodies of men. If He is 
indeed the Saviour for whom the world has waited— 
the Saviour of man, and not only of man’s soul—He 
will show that there is no human need which He cannot 
satisfy, and no realm of human experience which lies 


1 Luke xiii. 16; Matt. xii 22-8, where the whole argument 
implies that in such works of mercy He is winning the mastery 
over Satan. 

2 See Matt. xii. 23. 

3 Matt. xii. 28. 

4 Matt. xi. 2-6. 

5 See Matt. xvi. 10, xvii. 17. 
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outside His sphere of working. In His claim to be the 
all-sufficient Saviour, therefore, He includes with His 
power to meet men’s spiritual needs His power to deal 
with their ‘social’ evils also.? 

It appears, then, that our Lord Himself, in the course 
of a very brief ministry on which the spiritual life of the 
entire world was depending, devoted time to dealing with 
the ‘social’ needs of those around Him ; that, inasmuch 
as He came to be the Saviour of the ezt7ve man, He 
viewed the influences which affected men’s bodies and 
minds, as well as those which were forming their 
spiritual natures, as the proper sphere of His personal 
activity; and that, alike to friend and foe, He even 
proclaimed this breadth of service to constitute one of 
His claims to be the world’s all-sufficient Saviour. Such 
an attitude possesses a weighty significance for His fol- 
lowers. For the thoughtful disciple the Lord’s teaching 
is embodied in His life as well as in His words. It is 
our responsibility, by the power of the living Christ, to 
present our Lord, through our own conduct and service, 
toa generation which can no longer see Him in His bodily 
form. We dare not limit His own expression of social 
sympathy. We dare not confine the sphere of activity 
which His own deeds marked out. We dare not ignore 
a pledge of His Saviourhood on which He Himself laid 
so great and frequent stress. Rather, we must reflect 
Him in all the fullness and breadth of His own life 


? The claim was not a vain one. Its logic was felt and acknow- 
ledged by those who saw His works. That Matthew admitted it 
is manifest from his most interesting use of a famous prophetic 
saying (see Matt. viii. 17). That the populace did so is equally 
proved by their words (Matt. xv. 31) and by their action (John 
vi. 15, in view of the preceding verses). 
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among men. We must show that there is no human 
sorrow which He cannot heal—no human wrong which 
He does not purpose to destroy. It is at our peril that 
we offer to the world a Christ too little for its need—a 
Saviour natrowed down and limited by human prejudice 
or greed.? 


The conclusions to which this fresh review of the 
Synoptic evidence has led us may be summarized in 
a final paragraph. Jesus did not undertake, either in 
His social teaching or in His social service, to offer 
specific solutions for particular problems. This was 
partly because His work for human betterment lay 
in inward, rather than in outward, means of transforma- 
tion. And yet there could be few more faulty mis- 
representations of His mind than that which would regard 
the outward means of transformation as alien to His 
province and purpose. His plan of social teaching was 
to lay down general principles. To infer from this, as 
some have done, that He had no care for their par- 
ticular application in practice, is to betray the absence 
of even an elementary appreciation of the Teacher’s 
constant method. His message, as a whole, was to be 
a message for all time and all peoples. He Himself, 
therefore, for the most part omitted the detailed applica- 
tion because that must necessarily vary in different ages, 
and in different lands. But this is only equivalent to 
saying that He trusted the application to His followers in 


1 See Christ’s own instructions to His disciples—e.g. Luke ix. 
I, 2, x. 9, and cf. Mark ix. 41, Luke x. 37. He Himself approves 
of various methods by which His ends can be accomplished : see 
Mark ix. 38-41. 
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each successive generation. He confined Himself to general 
principles, in other words, not because He was indifferent 
to their detailed application, but in order that, in the 
long and varied course of the world’s history, that appli- 
cation might receive the richest and most abundant 
fulfilment. It is important to remember that this method 
was adopted by our Lord in matters spiritual and 
ecclesiastical as well as in matters social. It is, in 
fact, the characteristic of His entire teaching; and 
His omission to offer detailed instruction yields His 
follower no more exemption from the duty of applying 
His principles to social questions, than from that of 
working them out in the sphere of ecclesiastical or of 
personal religion. This elementary truth once recog- 
nized, both the general principles of our Lord’s teaching 
and the particular precepts He laid down are seen to 
possess a great social significance, and to impose an 
equally great social obligation. Apart from a limitation 
of His meaning as unjustifiable as it is arbitrary, they 
cannot be denied a reference equally insistent and 
imperative in the case of our corporate action as in 
that of our conduct as individuals. When to these 
considerations is added the teaching afforded by our 
Lord’s example—and not least the evidential importance 
attached by Him to His power to satisfy @/7 human 
need—the social application of His religion is seen to 
constitute an urgent claim upon the loyalty of His 
followers. For to present to the world a Christianity 
from which this was omitted would be to offer it a 
limited and inadequate expression both of His message 
and of His Person. 

The Church of Christ is thus called to face the social 
problems of the present day by her very loyalty to 
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her Master. To neglect His suffering ones is to neglect 
Flim. 


Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these least, ye did it not 
unto Me. 


To despair of her power to remove these evils is to fail 
in her faith in As sufficiency. 


Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could 
not we cast it out? And He saith unto them, Because of your 
little faith: for verily I say unto you, Tf ye have faith asa grain 
of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 

.., and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.” 


1 Matt. xxv. 45. 
2 Matt. xvii. 19, 20. 
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Men of persistent anti-fiial and anti- 
fraternal disposition can never be made 
into loving brethren. Their removal is the 
only hope of a peaceful fraternity. Just 
what Jesus meant by the striking imagery 
in which He clothed this thought we cannot 
clearly see. . . . But whatever tt may be, tt 
will mark the triumph of the new social 
order. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 


If we will consider the history of the 
people to whom Jesus Christ spoke, their 
literature, thety training, their expectations, 
and then will read Christ’s instructions 
in the light of His own time,—we can hardly 
fail to see that the burden of His ministry 
was fay more sociological than either ecclesi- 
astical or theological. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


His method admits of no antagonism 
between spiritual life and social good. The 
one 1s His means, the other is His end. 
The first word of His teaching is character, 
the second ts love. Love has tts watch- 
word, ‘ For theiy sakes’ ; and character, its 
command, ‘Sanctify thyself’; and the 
Christian social law 1s fulfilled in the whole 
saying of Jesus, ‘ For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself.’ : 
Francis G. PEABODY. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF THE 
WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN 


J. SCOTT LIDGETT, M.A., D.D. 


The New Testament insistence 
on love as a sign of the New 
Bivth marks that this birth 
concerns man as a whole, as 
@ social being. 

Morris STEWART. 
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In Christ God gave a new manifestation 
of Himself, a new Law of Love, a new 
power of His Spirit. The outstanding 
feature of the new law ts the divectness of 
its adaptation and approach to complex 
social man. 

Morris STEWART. 


People ought not to speak of loving their 
neighbour if they can allow men to starve 
and die in misery. It is not only that the 
gospel preaches solidarity and the helping 
of others; it is in this message that tts 
yeal import consists. In this sense tt ts 
profoundly socialistic, just as it is also 
profoundly individualistic, because tt 
establishes the infinite and independent 
value of every human soul. 

HARNACK. 


The distinctiveness with which we have 
learnt to vealize our personal responsibility 
and personal relationship to God in this 
last age of the Church has brought with it 
some dvawbacks—and this is one of them, 
that the visible kingdom of God on earth, 
established in righteousness and embracing 
all the fullness of humanity, has been 
deadened, 

BisHop WESTCOTT. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN 


Love is the mother and soul of all sociality. 
KRAUSE. 


In attempting to set forth the social teaching of 
St. John, there is no need to touch upon the critical 
problems raised by his writings. The relations between 
the Gospel and the First Epistle, between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels, and between the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse involve very serious and difficult 
questions. They concern not merely the authorship of 
the writings attributed to St. John, but the portraiture 
of our Lord and the interpretation of His gospel. Yet, 
for our present purpose, they may be safely neglected. 
For reasons which will shortly appear, the social teachings 
of Christ, in detail, must be sought almost exclusively 
in the first three Gospels.!_ The Gospel and the Epistles 
of St. John may be treated as a unity, while the Apo- 
calypse furnishes a point of view that is complementary 
to that of the Gospel. 

While, however, there is no need to discuss these 
questions, it is necessary to assume certain conclusions 


1 See Chapter VIII. 
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as our starting-point. In the first place the Gospel 
presents to us the history of our Lord as seen through 
a theological medium. ‘The theological presuppositions 
with which the writer starts out, and the theological 
conclusions he desires his readers to reach, determine 
both the selection and the treatment of his biographical 
materials. On the other hand, the First Epistle con- 
tains a theology founded upon history. It rests upon 
‘that which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning 
the Word of Life’! Again, so far as the personality, 
life, and teaching of our Lord are presented to us in 
both the Gospel and the First Epistle, they appear as 
photographed on the mind and heart of the Apostle 
by a profound and prolonged spiritual experience of 
Him. The unity of the portrait is not merely due to the 
unity of the personality of Christ, but also to the unity 
of the apprehension by which His disciple and apostle 
beholds Him. History has been taken into experience, 
experience has been worked over by reflection, and the 
results of reflection have been irradiated by worshipful 
faith. The result is that we are summoned by St. John, 
not so much to follow a history, as to absorb a reve- 
lation, for the manifestation of which every detail has 
been selected, and to the fullness of which every inci- 
dent and discourse contributes. ‘These are written that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye may have life in His name.’? 
Under these conditions the first impression made by 
reading St. John’s writings is that there is little or no 
social teaching to be found in them, and that what 
1 Johni. 1. 2 John xx. 31. 
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little there is is inapplicable to the ordinary tasks of life. 
The ardent social reformer will turn from Apparent Lack 
them with disappointment, and perhaps with a yk 
impatience, to the Old Testament prophets; Sica be 
while the equally hasty religious believer may draw from 
them apparently weighty reasons for condemning social 
enthusiasm, as a secular corruption of the spiritual 
gospel. 

It is important that at the outset we should examine 
the grounds of this first impression. They are somewhat 
more sharply defined in the Gospel than in the Epistle, 
because the epistolary form of the latter leads inevitably 
to the introduction of many little human touches, which 
have no place in such a majestic creation as the 
sc 

. In the first place, the Gospel moves in a purely 
sarang world. It is supra-mundane throughout. Its 
whole spirit and teaching are expressed in the practical 
direction, ‘Work not for the meat which perisheth, but 
for the meat which abideth unto eternal life’! ‘ Eternal 
life’ is the only life Christ recognizes. Bread and water, 
as He speaks of them, are the nourishment, not of 
earthly, but of heavenly life. The vine and its fruit 
suggest to Him a spiritual counterpart. And this latter 
is the original, of whose reality the actual vine is only 
an earthly shadow: ‘I am the true Vine, and My 
Father is the husbandman.’? Even His own flesh and 
blood are spiritualized: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His blood, ye have not life in poumciie?4 In such 
a realm there appears to be no place for ordinary social 
and economic concerns. 

! John vi. 27. 2 John xv. 7. § John vi. 53. 
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2. In the next place, Christ Himself stands forth in _ 
lonely majesty. He is ‘the Son’ Though manifest 
in the flesh, His dwelling-place is in the divinity and 
eternity of God. The relations in which He stands to 
men are as unique as those in which He stands to the 
Father. Even the title ‘the Son of Man,’ when taken 
by Christ in St. John’s Gospel, no longer wears the 
homeliness which clings to it in the Synoptic discourses. 
At first sight such unique glory separates its possessor 
from ordinary men. His greatness belittles them. His 
lordship excludes comradeship. His life appears to be 
an exception rather than an example. 

3. Moreover, throughout the Gospel, we move among 
abstractions personified—‘ light’ and ‘ darkness,’ ‘life’ 
and ‘death,’ ‘faith’ and ‘unbelief,’ ‘truth’ and ‘error,’ 
confront one another. It is true they cannot be sepa- 
rated from human character and conduct. Furthermore, 
they produce historical results. But it becomes easy to 
create, by means of them and around them, an ideal 
struggle in which the ultimate and irreconcilable oppo- 
sites of heaven and hell play out, without compromise 
or disguise, their respective parts. And yet, just in so 
far as the eternal meaning and tendencies of things are 
thus disclosed, we seem to lose practical guidance for 
the common issues and the concrete tasks of life. 

4. Once more, though we are brought into the com- 
pany of a society composed of our Lord and of His 
disciples, the relationship between them is so spiritual 
and select as to become exclusive. The brotherhood 
of which St. John speaks, and for which our Lord gives 
commands, is not the brotherhood of mankind, but of 
the Christian community. The world of men is outside, 
and while some have spiritual susceptibilities, the majority 
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appear to be given over to the ‘ Prince of this world,’ 
and to the evil dispositions which express his sway. 
Hence the fellowship of love, which is enjoined, seems 
limited to a select few, and to carry with it, not only 
aloofness, but even a measure of opposition to the 
many. Such appears to be the case against the possi- 
bility of finding social teaching, or sanction for social 
effort, in the writings of St. John. 

Yet even if we were to treat these first impressions 
as finally trustworthy, it would be found that they not 
only justify, but actually prepare the way Spiritual Teach- 
for and direct, social activity and reform. , ing involves 

Social Teaching. 
Let us glance at them in order that we may 
see how true this assertion is. Man’s real life, we are 
taught, is in the spiritual and eternal. That is to say, 
he is to find his blessedness in the ideal, and not in 
the. material, interests which appeal to him. But, if 
we reflect a little, we shall see that it is exactly the 
failure to rise to this life which creates the most serious 
obstacle to social reform. The passion for the material 
enthrones selfishness in human hearts, and inflicts upon 
humanity the evils of anti-social competition and strife. 
Were mankind loosed from the grip of materialistic 
individualism, the social readjustments that are needful 
could easily be brought about. For the spiritual and 
the social on the one hand, the fleshly and the anti- 
social on the other, at bottom are one. This is made 
clear by St. John himself. ‘For all that is in the world,’ 
he tells us, ‘the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the vainglory of life, is not of the Father, 
but is of the world.’! It is obvious that this three-fold 
evil supplies all that is most formidable in the opposition, 

John ii. 16. 
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not only to spiritual salvation, but also to social reform. 
Thus the attainment of the spiritual is necessary, in order 
to the triumph of the social. 

And it is the supreme office of the Son of God to 
realize and establish the spiritual in mankind. Speaking 
of His sheep, our Lord says: ‘I came that they may 
have life, and may have abundance,’! and He sets over 
against Himself ‘the thief’—typical representative of all 
that is anti-social—who ‘cometh not but that he may 
steal, and kill, and destroy.’! The divine relation in 
which Christ stands to God and to man, serves to 
redeem us from the external foes and the internal 
diseases which destroy true manhood, and, thereby, to 
make men ‘one flock,’ following the ‘one Shepherd,’ 
and at peace with one another—their restless strife 
destroyed by the satisfaction and safety into which He 
leads them. 

Again, if the narrative of the Gospel is so treated as 
to set before us an idealstrife of conflicting principles, 
this, while it withdraws us from the actual in one sense, 
yet, in the most essential way, reveals to us its meaning. 
It enables us to see how concerns of State, of party, 
of caste ascendancy, and even of material interests, may 
mask and yet harden a disposition that, in the sight 
of God, is diabolic. This was the real state of the case 
at Jerusalem, though specious appearances hid it from 
the eyes of the Jews. Hence the terrible description 
of St. John naturally tends to strengthen the prophetic 
temper, and to stimulate the prophetic vision, which 
goes to the heart of things. This will not treat any in- 
terpretation in terms of party interests, or of economic 
necessities, as complete, but reads the issues in the light 

1 John x. 10, 
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of eternal principles, and explains them as part of the 
age-long conflict between good and evil. 

Once more, the special fellowship of the Church must 
not be treated as unfriendly to the wider service of man- 
kind, any more than the family bond is in itself un- 
favourable to the ties of civic and national life. Un- 
doubtedly in both cases there is an ever-present danger 
of exclusiveness. There may be an enlarged egoism 
both of the family and the Church. Human nature, by 
reason of its weakness and limitations, often swings 
between the two extremes of making too much or too 
little of these special relations. But those who look 
deeper will see that the fellowship of the Church, like 
that of the family, has a two-fold service to render to 
mankind. In the first place, there is the realization, in a 
limited society, of the life and mutual service of love. 
This becomes an object-lesson, and raises the standard 
for mankind. In the next place, within the special 
enclosure, affections and habits are inspired and trained 
which, when mature, will break out from their protective 
limitations in order to realize the ideal on the widest 
scale. Thus the special, by the very fact that it is 
special, serves, instead of denying, the universal; the 
apostolic becomes ever more widely catholic. Hence, 
at every point, the elements of St. John’s writings 
which seem least favourable to social reform carry its 
principles and inspirations within them. 

This, however, is not all. A closer examination will 
show clearly that both the Gospel and the First Epistle 
furnish, not merely the implicates of social eres 
reform, and the conditions without which scapes the 

: ocial Dynamic, 
it cannot be brought about, but also its 
illuminating truths and dynamic motiyes, ‘This state- 
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ment is based upon the main features of the Gospel, 
to which the theology of the Epistle conforms, rather 
than on its details. This, however, it will be seen, so 
far from weakening, greatly strengthens the force and 
enlarges the scope of our inferences. We are not left 
with comparatively casual sayings or deeds, though 
these are in keeping with the main outlines. What is 
presented to us is a Life which, in every element and 
aspect of it, is a revelation of the nature, grounds, and 
obligations of social service. 

1. In the first place, the Son is the manifestation 
of the Father. The law and effect of His life is set 

Fatherhood forth in the following words: ‘ Verily, 
and Sonship. yerjly, I say unto you, The Son can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father 
doing : for what things soever He doeth, these the Son 
also doeth in like manner.’! The Son, in the perfect 
intimacy of unbroken fellowship, reads the secret of the 
Father’s activity, and reproduces it on earth. Such is 
the formal content of the saying. What is its material 
illustration? The healing of the impotent man on the 
Sabbath Day! Jesus saw him, was moved with com- 
passion towards him, and set aside all the restrictions 
of conventional and institutional religion, as practised 
in His day, in order to deliver him. Place the act 
in relation to the principle, and what is the truth 
revealed? The stirring of compassion in the Son 
reflects the pity of the Father; the healing act of the 
Son manifests the redemptive activity of the Father in 
its physical applications. The Fatherly mandate given 
to filial obedience is, to set humanity in the fore- 
front, and to ignore whatever is incompatible with it, 

1 John v. 19. 
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however it may be sanctioned by religious observance 
and prejudice. 

It is not so easy to derive the express doctrine of the 
Universal Fatherhood of God from St. John’s Gospel, as 
from the other three Gospels. At first sight the special 
relations in which He stands to the Son, and to believers 
in the Son, seem to obscure His relations to the rest of 
mankind, or to define them as those of potential, rather 
than of realized, Fatherhood. Yet here the Fatherly is 
shown to be supreme in God. The primary mission 
of the Son is to reproduce it. The Fatherly motive 
takes account of bodily well-being, and humanitarian 
sympathy is shown to be the first duty of a truly 
spiritual religion. When spirit and body are thus 
united in the regard of God and in the service of 
religion, all the manifold interests of life, which spring 
essentially out of that union, are, of necessity, included. 
Hence we may safely take, as our first presupposition, 
that, according to the revelation of Christ and the teach- 
ing of St. John, all social service manifests, and is 
inspired by, the Fatherhood of God. The most dis- 
tinctively theological and spiritual teaching of the 
Gospel, therefore, lays the broadest and strongest 
foundation upon which the service of humanity may be 
reared. 

2. The Son is incarnate. The main object of the 
Gospel is to produce evidence of the Incarnation : the 
main object of the Epistle is to uphold faith: phe Iacax: 
in it. ‘Every spirit which confesseth that tom 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God’! ‘The 
deceiver and the antichrist’ is the man who confesses 
not ‘that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh’? ‘The 

1 y John iv. 2. 2 2jJohn 7, also 1 John iv. 3. 
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flesh’ stands here, of course, primarily for bodily life. 
But bodily life cannot be isolated, even in thought, 
from the vast texture of physical and social relationships 
which are bound up with it, and of which it is the 
instrument. The tremendous insistence upon the 
bodily reality of Jesus, therefore, carries with it a witness 
to the potential sanctity and therefore the implicit 
worth of all that is bound up with physical existence 
upon earth. The instincts, appetites, and faculties 
which are involved in ‘coming in the flesh’ are, there- 
fore, not to be ignored, but to be fulfilled. And the 
life of Jesus Christ, as described by St. John, illustrates 
and emphasizes this truth. He is no ascetic. In the 
forefront of the Gospel is set His presence at the 
marriage in Cana, and the turning of the water into 
wine. In this triumphant display of geniality and 
generosity we are told that Jesus ‘manifested His 
glory.’1 And the rest of His miracles are in keeping 
with this beginning. Furthermore, the whole teaching 
of our Lord, as given in this Gospel, if it subordinates 
the physical, yet immeasurably exalts it. The very fact 
that bread, water, wine, the light, the shepherd, the 
sheep, and the fold, with the rest, shadow forth 
heavenly realities, gives them a sacramental sacredness 
of their own. We are forbidden, thereby, harshly to 
sever the material from the spiritual. The realization of 
the heavenly ideal brings about, on the contrary, 
reverent treatment of the material which exists in and 
for it. Hereby, therefore, the Gospel gives us the 
whole sphere of natural life for filial and social service. 

3. The life of the incarnate Son is one of unstinted 
service, His discourses reveal the urgency, the sacri- 

1 John ii. 2. 
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ficial spirit and effect of that service. His dealings with 
men show that the motive of service was. | : 
ive . Social Service, 
ever uppermost and untiring, throughout His 
life. Such incidents as those of the Marriage Feast and 
the Feet-washing show that comparatively trifling needs 
called it into activity. Such miracles as the raising of 
Lazarus show that it shrank back before no task, how- 
ever seemingly stupendous. He walked on the sea 
in order to succour His disciples. His dealing with the 
woman of Samaria and with the neighbours she brought 
to Him revealed the same spirit at work in regard 
to spiritual concerns, as active for an alien and dis- 
honoured woman, or for peasants, as for Nicodemus, ‘a 
ruler of the Jews.’ And His highest deeds of grace 
were led up to by the frankest and simplest human 
intercourse. 

Thus the sign of the feet-washing sums up the whole 
meaning of His life and death. The lowliest ministry is 
carried out under the sense of exaltation, and is made 
the emblem of true life, not only in Himself, but in His 
disciples: ‘ Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.’? 
Thus social service is the law of life; it does not 
distinguish between sacred and secular, spiritual and 
material. It sets forth the indivisible unity of all 
human needs and offices in the kingdom of God. 

4. Once more, through all this the supremacy of Love 
is revealed. The meaning of life and the content of 
truth, both in their source and in the re-_ qhe Social 
cipients, is love. Life and truth have no Vittue of Love. 
being except in, through, and for love. The highest 
truth about God is: ‘So God loved the world.’* The 
one commandment for men is ‘that ye love one 

} John xiii. 3. ? John xiii. 14. 8 John iii. 16, 
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another, even as I have loved you.’! And love, like 
God, is infinite. Its spiritual depth means universal 
range ; its simplicity throws down all barriers which 
hamper its comprehensiveness. Its energy is divine ; 
its principle is to be found in the Cross. This is the 
tree, the leaves of which are ‘for the healing of the 
nations.’? The supremacy of love is alike the warrant, 
the inspiration, and the goal of social service. In keep- 
ing with this John, the practical mystic, declares, ‘He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot 
love God whom he hath not seen.’* The Christian has 
only to find out what love suggests, to say, ‘ Deus vult,’ 
God wills it! 

A closing word must be given to the Apocalypse, 
whether its author be the Apostle John or not. If the 
centre of the Gospel and the Epistles is to be found in 
the Incarnation, that of the Apocalypse is placed in the 
Ascension. According to the former the Eternal Son 
of God, who has been immanent in the world from the 
beginning, becomes manifest in the flesh and thereby 
accomplishes its redemption and transformation. In 
the latter the Incarnate and Sacrificial Christ becomes 
divinely transcendent and overcomes the secular and 
sinful order of the world by His all-conquering might. 
The two conceptions are obviously complementary. 
Each makes its contribution to a religion, the watchword 
of which is ‘As in heaven, so on earth.’ Each regards 
history as the conflict of opposing principles, the Gospel 
tracing this conflict in the earthly history of our Lord, 
the Apocalypse, in the heavenly. Finally, in the Apo- 
calypse the all-conquering Christ is, above all, the 
Sacrificial Lamb who wages victorious war upon the 

* John xiii. 12. 2 Rev. xxii. 2, ® 1 John iv. 20, 
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Wild Beast, with his brutal and blasphemous selfishness.! 
The issue is found in the descent of the Holy City to 
earth, in which worship and the fellowship of love 
unitedly prevail. The result of our inquiry, therefore, 
is to show that, so far from the writings of St. John 
affording no encouragement or guidance in the work of 
social transformation, they supply a wealth of presup- 
positions, ideals, and principles which make the spiritual 
equipment of the social reformer complete. 


1 See Chapter XII. 
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The sufferer had been heard to say, 
“I am the unhappiest in the land’ ; 

But, comforted, went on his way, 
When Jesus took him by the hand. 


The poor man had been oft passed by 
By many people, rich and grand ; 
But found at last prosperity, 
When Jesus took him by the hand. 


The sinner in unpitied blame 
Was perishing, an outcast banned ; 
But rose, and left behind his shame, 
When Jesus took him by the hand. 


And many of whom all men have said, 
‘ They've fallen never more to stand," 
Have risen, though they seemed as dead, 
When Jesus took them by the hand... - 
THomas TOKE LYNCH. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OP: THE 
WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL 


GEORGE G. FINDLAY, D.D. 


The three social principles of 
St. Paul ave: (1) The Divine 
alone ts veal—all else 1s error 3 
(2) @ society or nation is pro- 
gressive in so far as tt hears 
the Divine Voice—all else is 
degeneration; (3) all men 
and every human society can 
heay the Divine Voice, but 
they must co-operate eve the 
communication can take place. 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
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It is a great evvor to think that such prin- 
ciples [as St. Paul's] could remain without 
outward effect. . . . Would the thought be 
able to make tts way, that slave and free man 
ave equally good, without altering the con- 
dition of the slave ? ov that man and woman 
ave equally good, without transforming the 
outward position of woman? or that all 
nationalities ave of equal worth, without 
bringing about a different relation between 
nations ? He who thinks this, only shows 
thereby how little he understands that the 
Idea is irresistible in its operation, is a 
power that must work itself out, because it is 
the most living thing ; that it is, in fact, 
immortal. BUGGE. 


It is evident that St. Paul thought much 
about the Church of Christ in this aspect of 
an organism. He announced the beginning 
of a new organization of men, in which they 
should be taken up into a new organism. 
The organism which ts informed and con- 
trolled by the mind and will of Christ, is 
not merely the discrete social organism of 
Herbert Spencer. ‘There is no social 
sensorium,’ says Spencer. But the organ- 
asm of humanity joined to the Christ has a 
sensorium in Him who is its Head. 

Morris STEWART. 


To limit Paul's figure of the body with 
many members to the Church, ts grievously 
to belitile a great truth. Christ ts the Head 
of the Church, but He ts also the Head of 
Humanity ; and the true relation of every 
human being to the vace ts that of the 
member to the body. To every man who 
ts within or without the Church, this truth 
needs to be brought home. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL 


Every Christian is a little Christendom.—PHILLIPs BROOKS, 


Tuer Apostle Paul was no socialist philosopher; but 
he was essentially a social teacher. Christ was to his 
eyes the centre, His redemption the basis, of a perfect 
community of mankind. He preached no mere personal 
salvation, terminating in the individual; the Christian 
and saved man he regarded always as a member of the 
saved, and to be saved, society of men in Christ Jesus. 

There are two conditions precedent to be taken account 
of in the consideration of St. Paul’s social teaching. Saul 
of Tarsus became Christ’s ambassador to the, aie 
5 i, The Existin 
peoples round the Mediterranean shores, who Constitution 0 
were bound together by the Roman dominion inser 
and permeated with the Greek culture. His aptitudes 
and training prepared him for the wide field of his 
apostleship. The Jewish scholar and devotee, the Greek 
cosmopolitan, and the Roman gentleman, contributed in 
him to make up the perfect Christian minister. He had 
tasted life in its manifold grades and conditions,’ and 
could suit himself to men of every sort.2 He knew how 


1 See Phil. iv. 11-13. 2 1 Cor. ix. 22, and x. 33. 
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to find points of contact and sympathy for his message 
alike in addressing Jewish or Pagan audiences, and 
amongst high or low. The apostle had a statesmanlike 
perception of the historical juncture at which he stood, 
a general’s eye for the strategic points to be seized in 
Christ’s warfare. ‘He had conceived the great idea of 
Christendom as the religion of the Roman world; and 
he thought of the various districts and countries in which 
he preached as parts of the grand unity.’? 

But another prepossession entered into the mind of 
the Apostle Paul, which qualified the former—namely, his 
i ik Ooeke expectation of ‘ the coming of the Lord Jesus.’ 

of the St. Paul took wide views, but ‘short views,’ 

Lord Jesus. 4F human life. When he wrote, ‘The time 
is shortened, that henceforth . .. those that use the 
world be as not using it to the full; for tne fashion of 
this world passeth away,’ ? it was out of the question for 
him to dwell on political or economic affairs, to make 
provision for a world-order that appeared so transient. 
It is true that a farther prospect of earthly existence is 
manifest in the apostle’s subsequent teaching ; that from 
the date of 2 Corinthians onwards* the Second Advent 
no longer preoccupied his thoughts as formerly. But 
throughout the apostolic age this consummation was in 
sight, overshadowing the future and fixing upon itself 
the desires and hopes of Christ’s people. The contrac- 
tion of the temporal was attended with a vast expansion 
of the spiritual horizon; the affections of primitive 
Christians were concentrated, to the benefit of succeeding 
times, upon their ‘citizenship in heaven,’* and upon 
the ‘kingdom of God,’ which reigns within the heart. 

1 W. M. Ramsay. 3 See i. 9, iv. 14, v. 1-6, 

2 1 Cor. vii. 29-31 (R.V. margin), * Phil. iii, 20 (R.V.). 
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This brings us to the main topics of St. Paul’s social 
doctrine. ‘The kingdom of God’ is an expression taken 
over by the apostles from the teaching of i, thexingdom 
Jesus, with the new stamp that He had put of God. 
upon the Messianic phrase.!. The fact that the apostle 
habitually calls his Master ‘the Lord’ and speaks of the 
confession that ‘Jesus is Lord’ as the sign of a true 
Christianity and the watchword of its final victory,” gives 
evidence that ‘the kingdom’ held always the sovereign 
place in his theory of life. 

His explicit references thereto, though not numerous, 
confirm this presumption. The accounts of St. Paul’s 
missionary preaching in the Book of the Acts* show 

that, like Jesus Himself, His servant proclaimed the 
coming to mankind of the divine kingdom foretold by 
the prophets, explaining its real character, and point- 
ing to the person and redeeming work of Him in 
whose blood it was founded, and by whose Spirit it is 
sustained.5 The words of Rom. xiv. 17 strikingly define 
the nature of the new order and reveal the secret 
of its influence. ‘ Righteousness’ and ‘peace’ (first 
between God and man, then between man and man, 
people and people: see Eph, ii. 14-18) are the twin 
pillars of a perfect social state ; with the ‘joy’ attending 
them, these are the ‘fruit’ of Christ’s indwelling Spirit.® 


1 See Chapter VIII., pp. 158, 161, 167. 

21 Cor, xil.3.5 Phil. ii. 11. 

8 It is possible that, especially after the conflict at Thessalonica 
(Acts. xvii. 5-9), St. Paul spoke somewhat sparingly and guardedly 
about ‘the kingdom of Christ’ under this name, in order to avoid 
political suspicion (cf. John xix. 12). 

4 Acts xix. 8, xx. 25, xxviii. 23, 31. 

5 See Col. i. 13, with Eph, i. 6-10. 

Gal v.22, 
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The majority of the Pauline texts that speak expressly 
of ‘the kingdom of God,’ or ‘of Christ,’ refer to its 
future manifestation, which will ensue when ‘death is 
swallowed up in victory.’ Nearing the close of his 
arduous life, the apostle cries, ‘The Lord will deliver 
me from every evil work, and save me unto His heavenly 
kingdom.’! He set men’s hopes from the first upon that 
‘kingdom of God’ which ‘flesh and blood cannot 
inherit,’ but of which ‘the children of God’ are ‘joint- 
heirs with Christ,’ 2—the realm where Christ is seen in 
His ‘glory’ and the saints are ‘glorified in Him.’ * 

The present state of Christ’s servants, in comparison 
with ‘the glory to be revealed’ in them, is that of 
‘affliction’ and ‘humiliation’; they sojourn in a frail 
‘tent,’ which they would gladly exchange for their 
‘habitation which is from heaven.’* The apostle fore- 
sees ‘the end’ of the existing mundane order, when 
the Saviour, after His return and the resurrection and 
transfiguration of His saints,’ ‘will deliver up the 
kingdom’ won by His labour and blood ‘to God, even 
the Father,’—‘ that God may be all in all.’® The hope 
of entrance into, and the fear of exclusion from, God’s 
eternal kingdom supply the strongest encouragements 
and deterrents the apostle can find in exhorting his 
converts to fidelity.’ 

The New Testament hope of heaven was no selfish, 


1 2 Tim. iv. 183; cf. Acts xiv. 22. 

2 Rom. vili. 17-22; Gal. iv. 7, &c. 

8 2 Thess. i. 10-12. 

4 1 Cor. xv. 50; 2 Cor. v. 1-4; Phil. i. 23, ili, 20, 21; 1 Thess. 
TI, 12, es 

5 1 Thess, iv. 13-17. 

$1 Cor ixv.. 23-8. 

7 See 1 Cor. vi. 9, 103 Gal. v. 21, &c 
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unsociable sentiment. ‘The coming of the Lord Jesus’ 
means ‘our gathering together unto Him.’! Not alone 
but as a ‘joint-partaker’ with many, St. Paul strives to 
win the ‘incorruptible crown’ ;? no ‘glorying’ will there 
be for him in Christ’s day without such companions.® 
Representing the future state of perfected humanity as 
a ‘kingdom of God,’ he conceives it as a collective 
life—the reward and consummation of all that is pure 
and faithful in earthly fellowship. Such hope invests 
present social duties with immeasurable sacredness. 


The Church is spoken of under this name (Greek 
ecclesia, ‘assembly ’*) oftener by St. Paul than by all the 
other New Testament writers together. The iy. church 
usage of the Acts and the Book of Revelation *™* Sinsto™ 
shows, however, that this was, from the first, the ordinary 
designation for the Christian Society. 

Sometimes it is said that the Apostle Paul exalted ‘the 
Church’ at the expense of ‘the kingdom of God,’ and 
has narrowed the larger conception of Jesus in doing 
so. This is an entire mistake.6 ‘The Church,’ in his 
doctrine, is to ‘the kingdom’ what the body of citizens 
is to the commonwealth ;* while the latter term con- 
notes the relations of Christian men to the divine rule 
and order, the former brings out their inter-relationship 
as ‘fellow citizens’ and ‘members one of another.’ 


1 2 Thess. ii. 13 cf. 1 Thess. iv. 14-17, &c. 

2 ¥ Cor. ix. 23-5. 

8 Col. i. 28, 29; Phil. ii. 16, &c. 

4 The writer may refer here to his little work on The Church of 
Christ in the New Testament (R. Culley) for further elucidation 
of the subject. 

5 See also § iii. above. 

6 Eph. ii. 12, 19; ili. 6, &c. 
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While Christ is ‘the Lord’ in God’s kingdom, He is 
‘the head’ and ‘husband’ of the Church, which forms 
His ‘body’ and His ‘ spouse.’ ? 

The term ecclesia fitly expressed the corporate life of 
the new Israel of God, to the understanding both of Jew 
and Gentile. In writing to ‘the assembly (ecclesia) of 
Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ the apostle distinguished the Christian flock 
from all other gatherings that took place in the city, 
whether Jewish or Pagan. ‘The title is applied most 
frequently to the local Christian society, and appears 
accordingly in the plural, churches? Gradually, as the 
faith of Christ spread, the idea of the Church Universal 
grew upon St. Paul’s mind, and the ecclesta came to 
embrace the entire body of those who ‘hold’ Christ for 
their ‘Head.’* Thus the Church is represented as 
co-extensive with the spiritual presence and recognized 
authority of Christ Jesus on earth. 


St. Paul’s teachings about the Church of Christ and 
his dealings with it proceed always on the assumption 
v. The Churoh contained in its name of ecclesia, that it is a 
ateaae: social institute, the meeting-ground and rally- 
ing centre for all believers. Its members, 

by the very fact of their union with Christ through their 
personal faith, are united in love to each other, since 
they are alike ‘in Him’ ; they are accustomed, therefore, 
to meet and act together for common Christian purposes.* 

Eph ay 22) 235, v. (235 Sc; 

2 4 Cor, xicill, 16, &c. 

$ Col. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 15, 16. 

* Observe how pointedly the expressions ‘coming together in 
church’ (or ‘.ssembly’), and the like, recur in 1 Corinthians (i. 10, 
v. 4, xl. 17, 18, xiv. 23-26, &c.). 
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Neither St. Paul nor the New Testament knows anything 
of ‘unattached Christians,’ of men possessing faith in the 
Head who acknowledge no debt to the Body of Christ. 

The two figures under which the Church is commonly 
imaged by St. Paul serve to illustrate his views of the 
social duties incumbent on its members. The Church 
is a house—‘a habitation’ and ‘temple of God’ ;! it is 
no loose aggregate or sum-total of individual Christians, 
but a compacted and proportioned whole, with each 
contributory unit built into the fabric and cemented 
to the units that adjoin it, by a fellowship as pervasive 
as it is comprehensive. The word ‘edification’ (Aouse- 
building)—St. Paul’s ordinary term for spiritual further- 
ance—implies the building up of the man in the 
community, and of the community in and through the 
men that compose it.? 

Still more conspicuous, in this connexion, is the image 
of the body. The apostle expounds at length this idea 
in 1 Corinthians,’ vividly setting forth by its aid the 
reciprocal sympathy and help due from and to every 
member of Christ, even the most inconsiderable, to and 
from every other. The Church, thus represented, is 
nothing less than the ideal human society conceived as 
an organic whole, of which each person is a sensitive and 
co-operant limb. For the ‘man in Christ’ is the true 
man, as God conceives him; and the ‘body of Christ’ 
is the body of humanity, as God desires to fashion it. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of the Church is the counterpart of 
his doctrine of the Holy Spirit. ‘There is one body,’ he 

1 x Cor. iii. 16, 173 Eph. ii. 19-22; 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

2 See especially Rom. xiv. 19, xv. 2; 1 Cor. vill, I, x. 233 
I Thess. v. II. 

3 Si 2-2 76 
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writes to the Ephesians, ‘and one Spirit’—one body 
because, and so far as, there is one Spirit amongst men. 
To ‘keep the unity of the Spirit’ means to cleave to ‘the 
body of Christ’ and to serve it in humble love.1 Those 
who have been ‘made to drink of the one Spirit,’ by 
that fact have been ‘baptized into one body’; they 
cannot fail to have the ‘care one for another’ natural 
to the members of a living organism. Such care is an 
indispensable sign of the possession of Christ’s Spirit. 
Social aloofness and lack of comradeship can never be 
reconciled with the spirit of the New Testament. For 
the limbs of Christ’s body to lose the power of mutual 
edification means spiritual atrophy and dissolution.? 


From the Church we pass to ¢he Family, which St. 
Paul deals with chiefly in the Epistles to the Colossians * 
and Ephesians,‘ treating of the fundamental 
relations of husband and wife, parents and 
children, masters and servants, within the house. He 
assumes the law of the Ten Words as valid for Gentile 
believers ;5 but each domestic duty is enforced by 
reference to ‘the Lord Christ’ as the Master of the 
Christian household. The love of Christ and the obedi- 
ence of the Church are the model for man and wife. 
Children by filial dutifulness will ‘ please the Lord,’ and 
fathers should train their offspring in His ‘chastening and 
admonition.’ ‘Bondmen’ are to look above their ‘masters 
according to flesh,’ so that ‘ with good-will’ they may ‘do 
service as unto the Lord,’ while masters must understand 
that in common with their servants they have ‘a Master 
in heaven.’ St. Paul thus added a deeper note to the 


vi, The Family, 


1 Eph. iv. 3-5; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 2 See Eph. iv. 15, 16. 
8 iii, 18, iv. I. 4 v, 22, vi. 9. 5 Eph. vi. 2, 3. 
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strong Israelite sense of the sacredness of family life and 
the responsibilities of family headship. Throughout 
Scripture the family is the basis of the divine order of 
society. k 

It may be thought that St. Paul, in the above 
passages and elsewhere,’ allows slavery, and imposes 
subjection on women, in a sense inconsistent with essen- 
tial Christianity. On these points we have only to 
say that the assertion of Gal. ili. 26 and Col. ili, r1— 
‘There is no Jew, nor Greek; there is no slave, nor 
freeman; there is no male and female; for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus’—is decisive for the apostle’s 
ultimate position. This grand declaration held in it 
the principles of Christian liberty and equality, which 
were destined in due time by a spiritual revolution, 
by an irresistible change in the moral atmosphere, to 
abolish all unjust privileges and infringements upon 
human right.® 


Touching the political state St. Paul has little to say.* 
His conduct is more notable than his teaching in this 
respect. He treated with deference the yi. The Politi- 
public authorities and customs bork: ofa oe: 
Judaism and the Empire, and warmly repudiated sedi- 
tious aims. Heacted upon his civil rights in prosecuting 
his religious calling ;° without the protection afforded 
by the Imperial Government his work would have 
been effectually hindered. He recognizes ‘the existing 


1 y Tim. v. 8. 

2 See 1 Cor. vii. 20, 21, xi. 3, 105 I Tim. ii. 12; and Philemon. 
3 See also §§ i. ii. above. 

4 Comp. §§ i. ii. above. And also pp. 212, 213. 

5 See Acts xvi. 37, XxV- 10-12, &c. 
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authorities’ as ‘set in their place by God’; they are 
His ‘ministers, waiting continually on’ the maintenance 
of public order. The exhortation to loyalty on the 
part of citizens is virtually an appeal for fidelity, and 
for the religious exercise of power, on the part of 
rulers. Christians are bound ‘to pray and intercede for 
kings and all in high places, that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life.’ This, he says, ‘is pleasing to God our 
Saviour,’ since He ‘willeth that all men be saved’ ;? 
a settled state of civil affairs is favourable to the gospel, 
and accords with the laws of the kingdom of God. 

The relations of Church and State in a Christian 
country, and the use of political power by Christian 
Citizens, are matters lying outside the apostle’s purview ; 
what he might have said upon them is a question of 
difficult inference. 


The distribution and use of earthly goods held no pro- 

minent place in St. Paul’s thoughts about life. All this 

viii, The Dis. Dclonged to the passing ‘fashion of this 

tribution of world’ ;* the apostle was himself completely 

disinterested in matters of money, and lived 

as a man who ‘looks at the things unseen.’ Like Jesus, 
he sees in covetousness ‘a root of all kinds of evil.’ 

St. Paul’s maxim, ‘ having food and covering, we shall 
be therewith content,’ may indeed be construed as im- 
plying the demand for ‘a living wage’; the apostle 
claims, on Old Testament principles, for the minister of 
the gospel, that he shall ‘live of the gospel,’ since ‘the 
labourer is worthy of his hire’ This argument holds 

1 Rom. xiii. 1-7. toy Vie 1A 
8 1 Cor. vii. 31; 1 Tim. vi. 5-10; cf. § ii. 
4 {Cor ix, 9-125 1 Aims var7, 18. 
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good for every true service rendered to society. On the: 
other side, the stern law is laid down against idleness, 
vicious pauperism, and parasitism: ‘If any man will not 
work, neither let him eat.’ + ; 

By the time the apostle wrote the First Epistle to 
Timothy,? numbers of ‘the rich in this world’ had 
joined the Christian ranks. He does not require the 
surrender of their property,? but reproves the craving 
for wealth and the pride and confidence in it, which 
are fatal to the soul’s proper life. The Christian enjoy- 
ment of worldly goods consists in ‘being rich in good 
works, ready to distribute’; thus one may ‘store up 
for himself a good foundation, and lay hold on the 
eternal life.’ Worldly means spent in the relief of the 
poor and to serve the kingdom of Christ become 
‘fragrant unto God’ and ‘a well-pleasing sacrifice,’ — the 
very terms applied to the great offering of Christ on the 
Cross.5 During his third missionary journey Ste Paul 
made a collection from the Gentile churches in aid of 
‘the poor of the saints in Jerusalem’; he attached 
great importance to this charity, and he commends 
it upon grounds which associate almsgiving with the 
highest motives of Christian faith.® 

With all his abstemiousness and stern self-control, 
St. Paul was no ascetic; he ‘knew how to abound’ as 
well as ‘how to be in want.’? Referring to matters of the 
table, he declares that ‘every creature of God is good and 
nothing to be refused,’ when ‘sanctified by the word of 


1 9 Thess. iii. 6-15. 2 See vi. 9, 10, and 17-19. 

8 If the primitive Church in Jerusalem set up a community of 
goods (see Chapter XI., pp: 214-216), it is clear that St. Paul did 
not jntroduce this plan into his mission-field. 

¢ phil, iv. 18. ° Eph.v. 2. ° See 2 Cor, viii.9. 7 Phil. iv. 16. 
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God and prayer.’! What he says in Romans as to the 
sanctification of the body,? he extends in principle to all 
material belongings; in their entirety, they are to be 
‘ presented a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to God.’ 
These also, with our bodily limbs, are destined for 
‘instruments of righteousness unto God.’ On this 
and on other grounds, severe condemnation attaches 
to any knowing use of earthly good, however lawful 
such use might be otherwise, that would injure another 
man or expose him needlessly to temptation.* 


The Social Virtues are inculcated by St. Paul with 
peculiar force and fullness. Let us indicate (a) the 
ix. The Social Principles from which they are deduced, 

Virtues. and (4) the manner in they are grouped and 
articulated. 

(a) The Christian state is, above all, that of sonship 
towards God;°* its goal is therefore /ikeness to God— 
i.e. ‘conformity to the image of His Son,’ who is man’s 
prototype. Now, sonship towards God carries with it 
brotherhood towards men.’ ‘This brotherhood is complete, 
and reciprocal, within the household of faith ; but it 
extends from this home and centre to all men, since 
all were fashioned in the divine image and redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus Christ.® 

All his relations to Christ, his Lord and Saviour, as to 


1 1 Tim. iv. 3-5; cf. Rom. xiv. 14; 1 Cor. x. 25, 26. 

2 Rom. xii. I. 

5 Rom. vi. 19-23. 

4 See Rom. xiv. 13-233 1 Cor. viii. 

5 Rom. viii. 15-17, &c. 

6 Rom. viii. 2-9 ; Eph. iv. 21-24. 

7 Gal. ili. 26-28. 

8 Rom. iii, 21-24, v. 12-21; 1 Thess. v. 153; 1 Tim, ii. 1-7. 
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God his Father, bind the Christian man to the love and 
service of his fellows! In Christ’s ‘emptying’ and 
‘humbling’ of Himself ‘unto the death of the Cross,’ 
His ‘impoverishing’ Himself to ‘make us rich,’? we 
discover ‘the mind that is in Christ Jesus ’"—the specifi- 
cally Christian way of thinking and acting. 

Or if, finally, we regard Christian men as those who 
‘are not in the flesh but in the Spirit,’ their disposition 
appears in the same light. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace ’—and a whole cluster of social graces.* 
The crowning benediction of the New Covenant is ‘ the 
communion of the Holy Ghost’ ’—namely, the fellowship 
of hearts which He inspires and animates. All the 
influences of Christ’s Spirit make for fraternization and 
the true socialization of human life. 

(4) On all accounts, /ove is seen to be the groundwork 
of Christian ethics. This is the debt we ‘ owe to every 
man,’ it is the ‘ fulfilling of the whole law’ of God,—love 
that ‘works no ill to its neighbour’ and makes Christians 
‘bondmen to each other,’ that ‘bears, endures, hopes 
all things’ on their account.® 

The chief passive virtues associated with Christian 
love and deduced from its principles are Ausmitity, 
patience, and self-effacement.’ These are balanced by 
the active virtues, generated from the same motives— 


1 See Rom. xiv. 7-9; 2 Cor. v. 14-19; also 1 Cor. viii. II ; Eph. 
ii, 11-18. 

2 Rom. xv. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 6-8. 

3 Rom. viil. 9. 

Gal. v.22. 

5 2 Cor. xiii, 14. 

6 Rom. xii. 8-10, 1 Cor. xiii,, Gal. v. 13-16, &c. 

7 Cor. xiii. 4-7; Rom. ix. 1-3, xii. 3-55 1 Cor. Vili. 9-13, X- 23, 
24; 2 Cor. x. 1; Eph. iv. I-35 Phil. ii. 1-8 ; Col. iii. 12-15, &c. 
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joyfulness,: courage, diligence? and the exertion of every 
power for God’s glory,* with unbounded sympathy and 
unsparing generosity in the use both of material and 
spiritual good.> The active and passive graces are summed 
up respectively in the Christian righteousness and peace,® 
which originate in the soul’s new relationship to God 
in Christ and pour themselves into all the channels 
of social intercourse. 

The two main self-regarding virtues are fruth and 
chastity ; but these are, at the same time, vital to society. 
Truthfulness is indispensable in those who are ‘ members 
one of another’:7 how can the ear lie to the hand? 
The apostle enforces chastity on his Gentile converts 
accustomed’ to heathen licence, in the strictest sense 
of the Old Testament as interpreted by Christ. He 
dwells on this virtue not only in guarding the sanctity 
of marriage, and as each man’s duty to the body that 
Christ redeemed § and a chief point of self-respect, but 
as a primary matter of social right and welfare.® Sins 
of uncleanness, including impurity of speech, God visits 
with peculiar anger, since they defile the temple of the 
Holy Ghost and pollute human society.!° Their pre- 
valence and virulence in the Pagan world were the 
most appalling sign of its aberration from God.!! 


1 1 Thess. v. 16-18; Rom. v. 2, 3, &c. 

2 Rom. viii. 31-39; 2 Tim. ii. 1, &c. 

3 Rom. xii. 173 Eph. iv. 28; 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

4 t Cor. vi. 20 ; Col. ili. 17. 

5 Rom. xii. 6-8 ; 1 Thess. v. 15 ; 2 Cor. ix. 6-10; Gal. vi. to. 

®§ Rom. xiv. 173 see p. 193. 

7 Eph. iv. 25; Col. iii, 9-11, 

8 1 Corivi. engs20; 

® See 1 Thess. iv. 3-8, R.V. 

Eph, iv. 29, 30, v. 3-5, &c. 1 Rom, i. 18-27, 
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‘The new man,’ re-created after his Maker’s image, is 
the product ‘of the truth ’—the truth about God and 
man disclosed in the gospel of Christ. AS x, The 
the new Christian man is ‘put on,’ the old New Mam 
Pagan man, corrupted and condemned, is ‘put off’ ; 
the new life sloughs off the old.1. With the new manhood 
a new order of society arises, a new mankind, For the 
Christian man is essentially the sociable man; he is 
incapable of ‘living to himself’ ;? he holds in his heart 
a faith and a love destined to leaven his whole race. A 
regenerate world was born within St. Paul’s breast, a 
new creation existed already in the germ, when he cried, 
‘The old things are passed away; behold, they are 
become new!’ 

What distinguishes the ethics of the gospel most of all 
is not that they contain an improved system of conduct 
or a rectified scheme of society, but that they bring into 
play for the first time in the history of morals an effective 
motive force—an all-victorious love! ‘What the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh,’ 
God did by ‘sending His own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh and as an offering for sin’; and ‘the 
love of Christ,’ issuing from that source, bears us forward 
on its resistless current and ‘constrains us’ to live for 
the race of which Jesus Christ is the life and soul. 


1 Read Eph. iv. 17—v. 14. 


2 Rom. xiv. 7. 
8 Rom. viii. 3,4; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF ACTS, JAMES, 
HEBREWS, AND PETER. 


JAMES HOPE MOULTON, 
M.A., D.Lit., D.D. 


The doctrine of these [later] 
books respecting earthly pos- 
sessions, and the relation of 
vich and poor, ts substantially 
that of Jesus, set forth in the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

ORELLO CONE. 
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In the Book of Acts the Christian Church 
works officially upon the democratic pre- 
cedents set her throughout the law and history 
of the Old Covenant. The one hundred 
and twenty gathered to elect an apostle in 
place of Judas ave called a crowd (mdjO0s) ; 

The multitude is the name of the 
Christian community at Antioch. The 
same Greek term which St. Luke uses for 
the populace of Greek cities and for the men 
of Israel, he applies to the body of the 
faithful in Christ Jesus. 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


I ama‘ Catholic’ of those Catholics, to 
whom the Catholic Epistle of St. James zs 
addressed. . . . Catholic I, of the Catholic ; 
holding only for sure God’s order to His 
scattered Isvael—' He hath shown thee, O 
Man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’ 

JouN RUSKIN. 


The Christian Creed cannot stop short of 
a social vealization. It deals with men 
not as isolated units, but as members of a 
commonwealth. Opinions may differ as 
to the form in which the society will be re- 
vealed, but the fact that Christianity must 
issue im the perfection of social life and 
must manifest its power in dealing with 
social velationships cannot be lost sight 
of without peril to the dignity and essence 
of the Faith. BisHop WESTCOTT. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF ACTS, 
JAMES, HEBREWS, AND PETER 


According to His promise, we look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 2 PETER. 


For our present purpose, it will not be necessary to 
introduce the subject with a discussion as to the age 
and authorship of the miscellaneous books whose social 
teaching we are to expound. They cover a wide range, 
in date and in circumstances. The Epistle of James is 
—so at least the present writer believes—the earliest 
writing of the New Testament, addressed to unconverted 
Jews originally by a younger brother of the Lord,! who 
retained throughout his life the reverence of the Jews 
for his devotion to the Temple and the Law. Second 
Peter is generally regarded as the latest New Testament 
book ; but if it is not from Peter’s own hand, it was 
written by one who believed he was writing out the 
apostle’s teaching, and in accordance with well-under- 
stood customs of the time which entirely precluded any 
suggestion of fraud when he thus wrote in Peter’s name. 

1 All these three statements are of course highly controversial. 


See the writer’s paper in Zhe Exposttor for July 1907, and Dr. 
J. B. Mayor's article on the ‘ Brethren of the Lord’ in Hastings’ 


Bible Dictionary. 
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Hebrews is a masterpiece of which the author’s name is . 
lost. It was written by one of Paul’s circle, as every one 
admits ; and there is peculiar attractiveness in the latest — 
guess, that it comes from the gifted woman Priscilla. 
The influence of Paul is patent in his brother apostle’s 
letter (1 Peter), and still more in the remaining book 
(Acts), the second work of the Gentile physician, Luke. 
The combination represents accordingly the most diverse 
elements that are brought together in the New Testament. 
In Christ Jesus, James the Jew and Luke the Gentile, 
Priscilla the cultured woman and Peter the unlettered 
fisherman, speak with one voice on the duties of man 
to man; nor has their message lost its cogency by the 
lapse of ages, for ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and to-day, yea and for ever.’ 


Whether our theory of James be right or wrong, we 
begin with this Epistle naturally, as a link between the 
The Social Old Testament and the New. One of 
Teaching of the old prophets has risen again to preach 
the law of love towards God and our neigh- 

bour, and to drive it home with sayings from the lips 
of Christ. What a transformation in society would be 
seen, if this short letter were practically regarded, as the 
writer demands!” Look at its doctrine of rich and poor. 
The rich man, as such, has nothing before him but to 
fade as a leaf and leave his splendour behind. If he 
has become a ‘brother,’ he is to ‘glory’ in that which 
has brought him down from his perilous eminence, and 
set him on the rock, side by side with the poor brother 
who has been lifted out of the pit of degradation, to 
share the same safety.2 In the synagogue, James bids 

' Heb. xiii. 8. 2 Jassi22: $ Jas, i. Q-11. 
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his hearers remember, social distinctions are to be 
forgotten.! An obsequious welcome and a comfortable 
pew for Dives with his gold rings and sumptuous attire— 
standing-room or a seat on the floor for Lazarus, where 
his shabby coat will not .offend the eyes or nose of 
Dives—alas ! was that written in the first or the twentieth 
century of the Lord Christ? We have known of pew- 
holders who—well, we need not pursue the lesson! 
And when Dives has a charitable fit, behold him 
unctuously bestowing good wishes on the poor shivering 
starved brother or sister at his door! Or see him, in 
other moods, dragging the poor man into court, 
defrauding him of his wages,* blaspheming the ‘ honour- 
able name’ of ‘the Lord’s poor’ in which his victim 
found his comfort.® 

For all this intolerable social wrong, wherever and 
whenever it appears, James has words of terrific 
denunciation ; but we feel it has nothing but passion in 
common with the wild language into which righteous 
anger so often betrays men to-day, when they watch the 
selfishness and suffering that divide the world between 
them. James can see that ultimately righteousness will 
triumph, and he has a remedy for social wrong—the 
proclamation of a law the keeping of which will bring 
universal happiness. We shall need no other code of 
law, when that law is obeyed. 

We must not linger over James’s great plea for social 
righteousness, though there is much more to be drawn 
from it. But we must call attention to this prophet’s 
attitude to that ‘sum of all villanies,’ war. The words 
for war and fighting recur in an almost perplexing way 

1 Jas. ii. 2-4. 2 Jas. ii. 15-16. 8 Jas. li. 6. 
4 Jas. v. 4. 5 Jas. ii. 7: cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 19, ad. 
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as he seems to accuse his fellow countrymen of pursuing 
hates that do not stop short of murder. And to 
modern readers who find themselves untouched by 
warnings against a sin which they think they never could 
commit, James’s suggestion that the sixth commandment 
may be easier to break than the seventh will perhaps 
give a moment’s pause. The tacit assumption that the 
word ‘Thou shalt not kill’ does not apply when it is 
done on a sufficiently large scale, finds no shred of 
encouragement in the New Testament. Killing is 
murder, even when flags are waved around it, and 
national honour is supposed to be secured by it. And 
the man of clean life, who, when some trifling grievance 
in the ends of the earth has sent the nation mad, 
goes mad with them and shouts for blood, ‘is convicted 
by the law as a transgressor.’? 


We pass on to the Acts, a book which raises im- 
mediately a most far-reaching problem. But before 

The Social We deal with the real or supposed inferences 
preaching of to be drawn from the ‘communism ’ of the 

Apostles. early Church, let us look at some other 
features of the author’s social teaching. He presents us 
with a picture of the new Faith beginning to leaven the 
old world. And he is careful to show that the preachers 
of that faith were exceedingly wise as well as earnest 
men. Paul’s missionary plan of campaign was thought 
out with consummate skill. It meant making the 
utmost use of all facilities which the Roman civilization 
afforded, keeping at peace with it as long as could be, 
suggesting no crusade against the existing basis of 
society, but dropping into the crevices seeds whose 

AsJas. iv. 25 fii, 1%. ? Jas. ii. 9. 
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growth would rend the rock in time. Neither he nor 
his comrades ever forgot their first duty, in the interest 
of duties which only their later successors could perform. 
The keen penetration of malice might discern that their 
mission involved ‘overturning the world,’ and setting 
‘another Emperor, Jesus,’ on Caesar’s throne.’ But 
whatever the ultimate result of their teaching, it is 
certain that the missionaries never urged nor even 
contemplated any interference with the existing order. 
Their business was to reform men, and reformed men 
would inevitably reform institutions. 

Meanwhile, the Church busied itself with ambulance 
work, as it has done ever since, and must continue to do, 
until the principles of Christ have perfectly interpenetrated 
society and stopped the class war. No reader of Acts 
could overlook the stress laid on almsgiving. It was not 
a new thing in Israel—witness the emphasis with which 
it is enforced in books like Tobit ;? but it was practised, 
in accordance with the precepts and example of Jesus, 
with a purity of motive and an absence of ostentation 
never matched before. Its highest sanction was given 
in the divine paradox, which this book has preserved for 
us from the oblivion that has covered so many of the 
Saviour’s words, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ The unity of the human race* and the 
impartiality of God towards all His children ® may be 
asserted here primarily against the distinction of Jew 
and Gentile; but it holds equally, as James saw,® 
against that of rich and poor. 

Another great social principle, the universal duty 


1 Acts xvil. 6, 7- 4 Acts xvii. 26. 
2 See Chapter VII, p. 141. 5 Acts x. 34. 
3 Acts xx. 35. Dyas. toy 
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of labour, was practised by Paul? as faithfully as he 
preached it.2  Assuredly the elimination of the idle 
rich as well as idle poor, is a supreme necessity for a 
prosperous community ; and when the reform comes, 
it will be only a tardy obedience to the New Testament. 
Though it is outside the subject of this chapter, we 
cannot help recalling that Paul, seeking to win the thief 
to an honest life of labour, actually pleads as its motive 
that it gives the power of helping a needy brother.® 
The shallow exegesis of an older day imagined doctrinal 
differences between Paul and James on the fundamental 
subject of Faith and Works. In the supreme stress they 
laid on the ‘imperial’ law* which made the Church 
before all things a Mutual Aid Society, Unlimited, we 
can see how entirely they were at one. 

Now it is just this central conception which enables 
us to understand the Communism of the first days. The 
; __,. fact that it did not last beyond the early 

ommunism in . . 

the Early period, and was not preached as a require- 

‘ment of the gospel, has led many to assume 
that Luke was painting a mere ideal picture.6 But a 
study of first principles makes both its adoption and 
its abandonment quite intelligible. It was from the first 
wholly voluntary :® there is no sign of any exhortation 
to prompt what was simply a logical result of the 
Lord’s ‘new commandment.’? A family they were, 
having one purse, even as the apostolic company ;® 
and the abiding Spirit of the Elder Brother must deter- 


1 Acts xx. 34. 8 Eph. iv. 28. 
? 2 Thess. iii. 10. 4 Jas, ii. 8. 
> So even Prof. von Dobschiitz, in his most valuable book on 
Christian Life in the Primitive Church 
6 Acts v. 4. 7 John xiii. 34. 8 John xii. 6. 
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mine what should be done with the money which 
belongs in fact to the Father Himself. Naturally such a 
family could not suffer its members to want, or in- 
dividually enjoy possessions in which their brothers and 
sisters did not share. But time made this ideal im- 
possible. It arose in an atmosphere of eager expectancy, 
the glorious return of the Lord from heaven being 
assumed as immediate: what was the use of devising 
a working scheme of earthly life? Meanwhile the 
fathers fell asleep, the Coming was delayed, the Christian 
family grew and grew, till personal acquaintance between 
all its members became utterly unattainable. And un- 
worthy members made their way into the community, to 
be purged away only when storms of external persecution 
drove the chaff from the Lord’s threshing-floor. In the 
very first fervour of the Church’s love, an Ananias and 
Sapphira made their effort to enjoy both worlds, to win 
admiration for devoting their all, and to keep back 
enough to pay for more material luxuries. Even the 
loving care which the Church gave to its widows soon 
produced discontent as one section found itself un- 
intentionally neglected.1_ And though we are not told 
so, we can hardly doubt that in Jerusalem, as in 
Thessalonica, some lazy and worthless people were quite 
prepared to talk the language of Canaan if they were 
thereby spared the trouble of earning daily bread, The 
result was that the sales of property began to cease. 
Well-to-do Christians gradually realized that to be 
stewards of the Lord’s money was a loftier work than such 
Communism could offer, and far more difficult. When 
Paul himself—if Sir W. M. Ramsay’s acute speculation 
is true—came into his portion of his father’s property, 
) Acts vi. 18. 
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he did not put it all into the ‘collection’ he made for 
the poor Christians of Jerusalem. He spent it in 
securing his appeal to Caesar, the climax of his missionary 
statesmanship. The ultimate moral of the communistic 
experiment in Acts is its impressive reminder of the 
vital condition without which a Socialist State must 
be as much of a hell as the worst individualist polity 
in history. Perfect love, unselfishness without a flaw, 
produces, without legislation or revolution, without effort 
or agitation, an absolutely Socialist community. But 
once admit selfishness in the smallest degree—once 
allow men as they are to administer a system built for 
men as they should be, then the majority that rules the 
new State is likely to be as stupid and as ruthless as the 
Tsar himself. 


There is not much to be said about the social teaching 
of Hebrews. ‘Till the last chapter, we seem to be far 
., removed from every-day life, studying the 
The Social 3 5 5 
Tengbing of motives that determine the actions of the 
otherworldly. The wholly non-religious man, 
except so far as he might be struck with the eloquence 
and grace of the writing, would probably find less to 
arrest him here than in any other part of the New 
Testament. But we are not allowed to pass away from 
the Epistle without realizing that it is practical after 
all, like everything else which has found a place in the 
Divine Writings. It is wrong to think that indifference 
to this world is the result of possessing faith, ‘the title- 
deeds of things hoped for.’! The believer knows that 
he has ‘not here an abiding city’: he ‘seeks after the city 
' So I venture to render in Heb. xi, 1, depending on some 
evidence from the papyri. 
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which is to come.’! A renewed world, ‘wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,’? is for this writer also the object of 
confident hope ; and when the followers of Christ are all 
aiming at this perfect world, which already belongs to 
them as their own,’ the missionary spirit compels them 
to carry with them as many as they can of their fellow 
men. Genuine heavenly-mindedness is always found 
in the thickest of the fight for better conditions of 
human life here and now. And the thirteenth chapter 
gives us plentiful hints as to the daily walk of the 
pilgrims of faith, The ‘new commandment’ of 
Christ is enforced, by which the Christian community 
is to be an object-lesson to the world.* Perfect purity 
in the Christian home life® is to shine out in contrast 
alike to Gnostic asceticism ® and heathen sensuality. 
And again we find the love of money’ put side by side 
with adultery and uncleanness as a closely allied sin.§ 
One wonders what indignation would arise in many 
a respectable Christian congregation if a preacher were 
to show that the Master Himself, and at least three of 
His followers who wrote the New Testament Epistles, 
classed the close-fisted rich man, the ‘business is 
business’ money-grubber, in a large or a small way, with 
the adulterer, the vowé, and the harlot! There is assuredly 
no department of life in which the Church itself has more 
to learn ; and when in all her sections alike she under- 
stands the New Testament perspective, and looks on 


1 Heb. xiii. 14. 2 2 Pet. iii. 13. 3 Heb. xi, 14. 
4 Heb. xiii. 1-3. 5 Heb. xili. 4. 6 x Tim. iv. 3. 
7 Heb. xiii. 5. 


® Cf 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; Eph. v. 3, 5, iv. 19 (margin) ; Col. iii. 5; 
2 Pet. ii. 14, with the Lord’s own words in Mark vii. 22 as the 
basis of them all. 
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money through her Master’s eyes, social problems will 
be very near solution. 


The First Epistle of Peter teems with social teaching, 
but some of it has been anticipated. No New ‘esta- 

The Social ment writing insists more powerfully on the 
Terehing aatie” Christian ethic. The Church is entering on 

of Peter. 4 new phase in the struggle with the Roman 
Empire. Savage punishment for imaginary crimes is 
passing into a deadlier warfare, in which ‘the Name’ 
alone is to be sufficient ground for capital punishment. 
There still seems to be a chance of averting this, and 
Peter urges Christians to redouble their efforts to 
‘muzzle’ their enemies’ malice! by the exhibition of 
Christian obedience and loyalty, purity and love. The 
doctrine of voluntary submission to intolerable wrong, 
of passive obedience to savage rulers in all matters not 
affecting conscience, must of course be understood as a 
doctrine for the time. It is a preposterous travesty to 
draw from it a doctrine of divine right of kings, justify- 
ing the servile ecclesiastics of Stuart days, or forbidding 
political and social reformers to work for a complete 
revolution in the institutions of modern life, if they can 
thereby make it easier for human society to keep the 
‘imperial law’ which stands high above all mere earthly 
legislation. But even here it is well to remember that 
Peter’s principle holds: good causes are advanced, even 
among ourselves, more by martyrdoms than by propaganda, 
essential though this is. The good man’s prison cell still 
has its part to play in reforming the basis of society—only 
let the enthusiasts for reform see to it that they go there for 
righteousness’ sake, dignified sufferers for a noble cause.? 

Ir Petr ts; 201 Pet. Vids: 
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A question which goes to the root of our social 
problems is suggested by the view Peter shares with 
Paul! as to the natural authority of man over woman, 
As civilization advances, slowly leavened by the spirit 
of Christ, the basis of authority shifts from brute force 
to reason, and woman accordingly loses any sense of 
inferiority to man. The key to Peter’s teaching of 
wifely ‘subjection’ is seen in the Pauline passage from 
which he quotes his counsel.? dZutwal ‘subjection’ is 
the permanent law of Christian love: loyal obedience to 
the conditions of society, which subordinated woman 
as such, is the temporary command which is to be 
ultimately antiquated by the religion of Him in whom 
is ‘neither male nor female.’ No man must quote the 
New Testament against us when we strive to use the 
immense reserve force of woman’s service in the work of 
social reformation. Space forbids our dwelling on the 
social significance of Peter's solemn warning against 
luxury and display,* or the far-reaching lessons to be 
drawn from his counsels to the slaves. 


A few words must suffice for the latest writing in the 
New Testament Canon. The prophet of Second Peter 
The Social iS profoundly concerned with the signs of 
ng the end of all things. It has been long 
of Peter. and wistfully expected by the Christian 
community, who never realized what possibilities were 
hidden behind their Master’s declaration that in His 
human life He did not know the day or the hour,® and 
therefore much less could they.6 The relation between 
science and revelation comes up here in the last words 

1 y Pet. iii. 1 ff. 2 7-Pet. tit 3. 5 Mark xiii. 32. 

2 Eph, v. 21, 22. 4 2 Pet. iii. 9. S'ChrACts 1e2. 
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of Scripture, as it does in the very first. We cannot 
predict the manner of the earth’s dissolution. Shrivelled 
into dust in an instant by the sun’s collision with some 
wandering star, slowly frozen into darkness and life- 
lessness by the dying out of the solar fires—in either 
case we know that all things we can see are merely for 
a time,! that heaven and earth alike shall pass away. 
The manner, and even the fact, of a new birth lie below 
the horizon of human knowledge. But Christian faith 
can assert the fact? as a necessary deduction from the 
very existence of God. And since no revelation of the 
future is given in Scripture except for its direct ethical 
bearing on the present, we find the moral drawn in 
perfect accordance with all the principles of the Divine 
Library whose last word is spoken here.? If character 
alone is eternal, and everything material must sooner or 
later pass into new forms, themselves no more lasting 
than the old, what a motive have we for daily life! To 
live each day as if we knew it were our last, not franti- 
cally striving to ‘prepare’ for death—a purely selfish 
motive—but only eager to use every opportunity for the 
great creative purpose God has entrusted to us—this is 
the life of the follower of Jesus. To the Creator of all 
we must leave the building of His new heavens. He 
has a higher work yet, which He deigns to accomplish 
in and through His children. Let us then arise and 
build in His name; and one day, He only knows when, 
our eyes shall behold His new earth, ‘wherein dwelleth 
righteousness’ for evermore. 


1 2 Cor. iv. 18. a2 Pet, ilake. S 2) Pet. ii tL. 
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CHAPTER Xii 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF THE 
CHRISTIAN APOCALYPSE 


J. ERNEST RATTENBURY 


Paul would have been in 
perfect sympathy with the 
Apocalypse of St. John, if he 
had lived to the epoch when tt 
was written. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
1D6.L LE.Ds D:D: 
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The Church did not prevent, or even retard, 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. That 
Christianity did not sap the forces of the 
State is evident from the fact that the vic- 
tovrious Germanic invaders were, for the 
most part, Christians themselves... . 
The Church, which lived among the poor, 
knew far better than any one else the moral 
and social evils that afflicted the State, and 
the fiscal and other injustices by which they 
were cursed or intensified. But she was 
not allowed to utilize hey experiences. . . 
The Church continued to palliate by charity 
evils inflicted by injustice. But the private 
virtues cannot flourish without the public, 
and religion and policy ought to go hand 
in hand. 

CHARLES BIGG. 


As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of Time ; 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime. 
R. W. EMERSON. 


It is congruous with the new social con- 
sciousness of men, that to the sense of 
personal sinfulness there should be added 
the sense of social sinfulness, and even 
vacial. 

Morris STEWART. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN APOCALYPSE 


Christ, look upon us in this city, 
And keep our sympathy and pity 
Fresh, and our faces heavenward, 
Lest we grow hard, 
Tuomas ASHE. 


Ir has often been said in recent years, both by 
orthodox Christians and by critics of Christianity, that 
Jesus Christ dealt with the individual, and gave no 
definite guidance in matters of civic and public duty. 
Take the verdict of two men, J. S. Mill and Mazzini, 
who, though not professing Christians, are universally 
admired for their high character and penetrating 
intellects. Both of these criticize Christianity for its 
lack of guidance in social problems. ‘ Mazzini, intuitive, 
deductive, rapid, given to wide-reaching generalizations, 
speaks of humanity, of progress, and collective life, and 
finds the Christian ethic deficient in its outlook on such 
matters; whereas Mill, inductive, cautious, infinitely 
patient, confines himself to the relation of the State to 
the individual, to public spirit, and so on, and says, here 
the “ Light of the world” gives no real guidance. In 
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principle the criticism is the same, and is directed 
against what may be called the individualism of the 
Christian ethic: its lack of grasp of the collective 
aspect of human life, its want of social and international 
mission.’ 

Is this criticism true? We certainly must not under- 
rate it. ‘We rightly expect a new moral teacher to-day 
to say something on great matters of sociological import, 
international and national labour, property, slavery, and 
war... . Experience proves that we cannot grapple 
with the task of bettering human life unless we are 
prepared to widen our border to take in the whole 
range of society, of which the individual is an organic 
part.’ ? 

Slavery, about which Jesus Christ gave no definite 
direction, so corrupted the springs of human society that 
it became intolerable, and was abolished by the American 
Republic at the price of untold treasures in the life of 
six hundred thousand of its sons. There can be no 
doubt that in the existing social order there is much 
that is foreign to the true genius of Christianity, and on 
this we want guidance. Have we any definite guidance 
in the teaching of Jesus? 

(x) Jesus Christ described His world-mission when 
He called Himself a Sower. He sent us to reap. Im- 
plicit in His teaching are the principles by which 
slavery has been abolished, and by which every modern 
social evil—war, sweating, merciless competition, in- 
temperance, and the monstrous inequalities of the 
modern social order, will be destroyed. The Christian 
is to seek first the kingdom of God, i.e. ‘he is to live 

1D. S. Cairns, Christianity and the Modern World, pp. 174-180. 

? Ibid., p. 183. 
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for the realization of the universal society united in 
bonds of love.’ 

(2) That Jesus gave no explicit teaching about the 
range of duty in civic affairs is largely true. This is 
accounted for by the singular circumstances in which He 
had to carry out His life-work. It is difficult to see how 
Christ could have expressed His mind without wrecking 
His mission, in the conditions under which He worked 
on earth. He left behind Him a group of trained men, 
who were to be the fathers of them who should reap, 
through the ages, the harvest of their Lord’s sowing. 

(3) And yet there is a certain element of explicit 
teaching on the part of Christ in relation to these 
subjects. ‘It is embodied, in the most im- The Social 


pressive pictorial form, in the apocalyptic Saat 
teaching of Jesus.’ Second Coming. 


Many men to-day, realizing the materialism and 
wickedness of the age, give up the battle with the world 
in which they live as hopeless, and fix their minds upon 
the Second Coming of the Lord, who will dethrone His 
foes, and set up His kingdom on earth. With a 
grotesque literalism, they apply fragments of Oriental 
imagery to that coming. They do at least see that 
the modern social order is intolerable—they do at least 
expect their Lord to break it in pieces with a rod of 
iron, and incidentally they give us a key to the real 
meaning of apocalyptic literature. 

It is in that writing we are to find our Lord’s teaching 
and direction on social and public matters. ‘The 
second-advent teaching of Jesus forms a necessary 
supplement to His explicit moral and religious teaching. 
When the shadow of the Cross fell on Him, wishing 
to put His followers in the right attitude for the 
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solution of the question that must in time emerge, He 
flung the reserved element of His teaching into symbolic 
form, and, using the current and familiar imagery of the 
Jewish Apocalypse, He spoke the great Parousia dis- 
course.’ 

His language, as it often was, is metaphorical. ‘It 
need not surprise us if those who first regarded His 
saying, before our present Gospel was written, should 
not at once have understood Him when He spoke in 
symbolic, mysterious language regarding His Second 
Coming; but if we have been taught not to regard too 
literally the interpretation of the details of the discourse, 
they should not drive us to an impatient and unscientific 
course of simply excising the whole apocalyptic 
element as foreign to the teaching of Jesus... . He 
promised He would come again. It is a symbolic way 
of saying that His physical departure from the world in 
no way implies His real departure, which would have 
reduced their new life to absolute chaos. Far from that, 
He is merely giving a new vantage-ground, from which 
He will be able to exert a far more powerful influence 
upon them, and upon the world, than He could when 
He was with them in the flesh. . . . His teaching on the 
kingdom of God demands its completion in the Parousia 
prophecy. It was necessary, in the kingdom’s darkest 
time, that the Founder should renew, in the most solemn 
way, His assurance that the hour was advancing when 
the kingdom should come in glory and in power, and 
manifest its true character in the great spheres of 
cosmical life as it had already done under more 
straitened and lowly conditions. ‘ Henceforth,’ i.e. 
from this time onward, ‘ye shall see the Son of Man 

1D. S. Cairns, Christianity and the Modern World, pp. 188-210, 
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sitting on the right hand of God, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.’ 4 ; 

This language is obviously symbolical, and simply 
implies He is God’s voice, which ever and again comes 
in special manifestation of the divine power. 

The Apocalypse, as will be seen in the sequel, 
develops this teaching on a wide scale.” 

The present paper, fortunately for the writer, is not to 
be an interpretation of the Apocalypse, but an attempt 
at an exposition of its social teaching. That teaching 
is, of course, to some extent dependent upon certain 
theories of interpretation, but the extent to which this is 
true is much less than would at first sight appear. It 
makes little difference, for instance, to the social message 
of this book whether it be written under Nero or 
Domitian, although the later authorship will be assumed 
in this paper. 

While there are good reasons for believing that the 
author of the Apocalypse has utilized other apocalyptic 
materials in his work, it will be assumed that the 
personality of the apostle has fused whatever materials 
he used into a unity. There seems to be a preponder- 
ance of recent scholarship for these views, and they will 
be assumed as a basis for the social interpretation of this 
work. ‘It is no infringement of our belief in the book, 
or its apostolic authorship, if we are prepared to admit 
there are in it some passages which the author has 
quoted from other authorship of the same class.’ * 

While any division of the Apocalypse is somewhat 
arbitrary and open to certain objections, for our purposes 


1D. S. Cairns, Christiantty and the Modern World, pp. 204-206. 
2 See § IIL., p. 233 ff. 
8 Anderson Scott’s Revelation, p. 60. 
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we may perhaps divide it into three parts: (1) Chapters 
one to three, deal with the introduction, and the message 
to the seven churches of Asia Minor. (2) Chapters four 
to eleven. The view-point of this section, which contains 
the opening of the seals and the blowing of the trumpets, 
is, on the whole, from the throne of God. (3) From 
chapter twelve to the end is, on the whole, a view of the 
heavenly and world-powers in conflict on the earth. 
It is impossible to say there is any distinct progress of 
thought, in the Western manner, in the Apocalypse. In 
some sense the account of the seals, the trumpets, and 
the vials reduplicate each other, and also, in some sense, 
chapters twelve to the end are an outworking of the 
principles of chapters three to twelve. Also, there are 
episodes and interludes which are difficult to locate, and 
one sympathizes with Dr. Monro Gibson’s suggestion 
that a polychrome book of Revelation would be of 
immense service, with the episodes in colours, and the 
glimpses of the end in gold. 

But, notwithstanding, the book is most intelligible 
when divided into these three divisions, and these three 
divisions give the best basis of interpretation of it from 
the social standpoint. One might almost take the words 
‘I saw the holy city’ as the key for the interpretation of 
this book. 

In part one, St. John sees the holy city in each of 
the seven cities of Asia Minor. In part two, he sees 
the holy city with its heavenly inhabitants, ‘the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world in the midst 
thereof,’ with all its terrible power and its preparations 
for world-shaking warfare. In part three, he sees the 
conflict of the Holy City with the unholy city; Babylon 
with the New Jerusalem; the dragon with the woman ; 
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the beast with the Lamb; and gives to us the graphic 
picture of the downfall of Babylon, and the equally 
graphic picture of the down-coming to earth of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the city of God. 

The social teaching of Revelation is expressed chiefly 
in the last section of the book, but there are a few 
important facts to be noted in parts one and two. 


I 


The first three chapters of the Revelation are a 
distinct section. In the first chapter we read of Jesus: 
‘In the midst of the seven golden candle- I 
sticks, One like unto the Son of Man, clothed The Christian 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt True City. 
about the paps with a golden girdle. His head and His 
hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and His 
eyes were as a flame of fire ; and His feet like unto fine 
brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and His voice as 
the sound of many waters. And He had in His right 
hand seven stars; and out of His mouth went a sharp 
two-edged sword; and His countenance was as the 
sun shineth in his strength’! 

Different parts of this description have a special 
application to each of the seven churches. For instance, 
to the angel of the church of Ephesus it says: ‘These 
things saith He that holdeth the seven stars in His right 
hand, who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks.’? To the angel of the church of Thyatira: ‘ These 
things saith the Son of God, who hath His eyes like unto 
a flame of fire, and His feet are like fine brass.’ ? 

And the interpretation of each of these Seven Letters 

1 Rey. i. 13-16. 4 RCW s Us hee cx oi a ONS Us Os 
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depends upon realizing the relevancy of these particular 
features of the Son of Man, to the church to which He 
speaks. For the Son of Man sends a social message to 
each church. The message is social as well as religious, 
for the reason which W. M. Ramsay emphasizes: ‘The 
seven letters, in the most important way, express and 
emphasize continually in history the relation of the city 
to the local church. The church is not regarded as a 
separate fact apart from the city in which it has its tem- 
porary abode. Such a point of view was impossible and 
inconceivable to the ordinary ancient mind. We have so 
grown, during the lapse of centuries, in greater refinement 
of feeling, as to be able to hold apart in our mind these 
two conceptions. But the ancients, regarding the city 
and its religion as two aspects of one thing, so again, 
to the ancients, every association of human beings had 
its religious side, and could not exist if that side was 
destroyed.’!_ When the Son of Man speaks to the 
church He speaks to the city ; when He speaks to the 
city He speaks to the church. St. John’s vision of the 
perfect church of Laodicea is a vision of the perfect city 
of Laodicea. The description of each church is highly 
coloured by the town in which the church exists. The 
faults of the city are alleged of the church ; the faults 
of the church are the faults of the city. This has an 
obvious bearing upon social teaching. The true life of 
the city in Asia Minor is the life of the Church of God.? 
The New Jerusalem is to be found in each one of these 
cities. They are not to be the cities of the Roman 
Emperor ; they are to be the cities of God. This point 
of view has been illustrated in history, notably by the - 

1 W. M. Ramsay's Seven Churches of Asta, p. 204. 

2 See pp. 252, 253. 
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claim of Savonarola that the king of Florence was Jesus 
Christ. 

Space does not allow more than one instance of this. 
It is true of every city. Let us examine the case of 
Pergamos. Pergamos is the city where Satan’s throne 
is. Satan is the official authority and power which 
stands in opposition to the church. ‘In the State 
religion of the Empire, the worship of the divine 
emperor was made a regular system in Asia. Satan 
found his home and exercised his power in opposition 
to God and His churches. Pergamos, in being still the 
administrative capital of the province, was also the chief 
city of the State religion.’ Pergamos had been for 
years a royal city. To this city the Son of Man comes 
with the sharp-pointed, two-edged sword. In the city 
where imperial authority has been deified, and where 
Rome and her emperors are literally worshipped, there 
comes the Son of Man, all-conquering, claiming the 
power for Himself. ‘He must rule until all His 
enemies be put under His feet.’ Jesus Christ, not 
Satan, is the real ruler of Pergamos. 

The social application of this is too obvious to need 
much exposition. The power of Satan is found in many 
cities to-day. If the liquor trade, for instance, gains 
control of municipal life, Satan’s throne is set up in the 
city, and He who has the sharp-pointed, two-edged 
sword speaks strong words to the Church of that city, 
bidding it not to follow the teaching of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel,’?? or to hold the teaching of the 
Nicolaitanes—i.e. bidding them not to make worldly 

1 W. M. Ramsay’s Seven Churches of Asia, p. 294. 
2 Rey. il. 14 
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compromises, and to suppose that by pursuing the 
methods of this world, the kingdom of God can be set 
up. Carlyle, like St. John, hated the spirit seen in Seneca. 
‘Notable Seneca, so wistfully desirous to stand well 
with Truth, and yet not ill with Nero, is the plausiblest 
Plausible on record—the father of all who wear shovel- 
hats.’ There must be no compromises, only hostility 
between Him who has the sharp-pointed, two-edged 
sword and Satan. The church is to dominate the city. 


II 


In the second section, in which St. John looks through 
the open door into heaven, there is comparatively little 
II which has a direct social application. The 

the Thencor section begins with a description of the 
God, heavenly glory, of the four-and-twenty elders 
about the throne, and is chiefly concerned with the 
breaking of the seven seals, and the seven trumpet- 
blasts, although there are one or two noteworthy inter- 
ludes. It is perhaps significant that in the fifth chapter, 
when St. John wept because no man was found worthy 
to open the book, he was comforted because the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah had prevailed to open the book, 
and loose the seven seals thereof. And yet He who 
opened the book was not a Lion, but a Lamb. It 
is worthy of note that the conquering Christ is a con- 
quering Lamb, and that it is asserted of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world that He undertakes 
the subjugation of evil. The metaphor is very bold. It 
is the wrath of the Lamb that is at the basis of all 
the disasters which the book depicts. However much 
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the enemies of the Lord are destroyed, it is love that 
destroys them. 

So far as this section influences our subject, we note 
first the triumphant faith of St. John.. ‘Straightway I 
was in the spirit, and behold there was a throne set up 
in heaven,’ } 

It needed a door open in heaven to show that throne 
—the door of faith, The only throne on earth was 
that of Caesar, who then wielded the sovereignty of the 
world, and that Caesar seemed to be a Nero come to life 
again, a monster of iniquity, whose delight is to devour the 
saints of God. Let the question be asked throughout 
the wide world, Who reigns supreme? A _ hundred 
million voices answer ‘Caesar!’ but one cries, ‘The 
Lord reigneth!’ One cries, ‘ Behold! there is a throne 
set up in heaven.’ 

This magnificent faith in the justice of God is more 
essential to a social reformer than any other thing. Can 
we wonder, even when the fifth seal is opened, at what 
St. John writes p—‘ I saw under the altar the souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held: and they cried with a loud voice, 
saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth? And white robes were given unto every one 
of them: and it was said unto them ¢hat they should 
rest yet for a little season, until their fellow servants also 
and their brethren, that should be killed as Sexy were, 
should be fulfilled.’ 2 

They should rest yet for a little season. One thinks of 
the words of Koheleth: ‘So I returned and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under the sun: and 

1 Rey, iv. 2. 2 Rev. vi, 9-II. 
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behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they 
had no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power ; but they had no comforter. Wherefore 
I praised the dead which are already dead more than 
the living which are yet alive.’+ What a contrast 
between the scepticism of Koheleth and the triumphant 
faith of St. John ! 

In that other interlude, after the sixth seal has been 
opened, St. John sees a great multitude which no man can 
number of those who came out of great tribulation. We 
have the confidence of the faith that overcometh in- 
justice. Injustice may set up the throne of the Caesars 
and persecute the saints of God, but ‘I saw a throne in 
heaven.’ If a man had a vision through the open door 
into the city of God to-day, would there be no cries 
coming from under the altar? What about the oppressed ; 
the cry of the sweated woman whose life had been 
crushed out by modern economic conditions ; the cries 
of little children, who never have a fair chance to live a 
moral life ; all the anguish of innumerable multitudes of 
those who are the victims of heavy-footed Mammon in 
this age of ours? Their very souls have been ground to 
powder by the indifference and greed of an age which 
rolls on as remorselessly as a heavy cart-wheel. ‘I saw 
a throne in heaven,’ and those open seals and those 
terrible trumpet-blasts are to be seen and heard in 
heaven to-day, for God reigneth. That must be the 
faith of the Christian who looks away from the modern 
social order which cries ‘ Long live king Mammon !’ to 
the throne of God where sits the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. 


1 Eccles. iv. I, 2 
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Ill 


It is in the third section of the Apocalypse that we 
find the early Christian teaching about social subjects 
under the mask of apocalyptic vision. The 1 
social side of Christianity is hidden under Social Teaching 

: aes masked as 
the idea of the Parousia, just, as was stated Apocalyptic 
in our introduction, Christ meant it to be. Sond 
To the early teachers of Christianity, the supreme object 
was the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
That conquest was not only extensive, but intensive. It 
implies not only the conversion of man, but the re- 
constitution of the whole world of individual and social 
life according to the mind of Christ. ‘Now the apostles, 
for instance the apostle Paul, seeking to subdue the 
whole world to Christ, would come to the conclusion 
that while to a certain extent the world is impres- 
sible by the gospel, there is a whole social order of 
intrenched wrongs and cruelties he cannot touch ; evils 
that are wholly against the mind of Christ that he 
can no more alter than the climate of the Taurus 
uplands or still the tempests of Adria.’ ! Can we imagine 
St. Paul as other than filled with grief at institutions like 
slavery and the murderous gladiatorial games? Yet to 
denounce them would have been of little service. The 
only practical thing he could do was to win converts from 
the dying heathen world and organize them into churches. 
The unattainable matters he must leave to the Lord 
to set right at His coming. Christ was returning soon. 
Once He had come in weakness ; soon He would come 
in glory and in power. 

The Church is the visible community of professing 

1D. S. Cairns, Christianity and the Modern World, p. 213. 
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Christians founded by our Lord for the propaganda of 
the Kingdom of God. That Kingdom, in their view, 
would be set up by the speedy return of the Lord Jesus. 
But as history has falsified many of these early views 
about the speedy return of the Lord, it is necessary 
for the Church continually to concern herself about the 
establishment of the Kingdom—that establishment which 
Jesus implies in the words ‘Henceforth ye shall see 
the Son of Man come in the clouds.’ } 

Now this was veiled under the apocalyptic sayings 
of Jesus, and we*have the civic mission of the Church 

The Outline Sketched for us on the widest scale in the 
Chaps: xiii to last section of the Apocalypse. There are 

=m two portions of this section which may be 
dismissed in a word. The one describes the pouring out 
of the seven vials, which prepares the way for the fall of 
Babylon, and for the description of the holy city, both 
these descriptions being given to the Apostle ‘by one 
of the angels which had the seven vials.’ The outpouring 
of the seven vials themselves, except so far as they 
introduce the narrative of the final conflict of Arma- 
geddon, largely reduplicate the seven seals and the 
seven trumpets. The other is the narrative of the 
twentieth chapter, which seems to look forward to days 
of final conflict which are not yet, and which do not 
touch immediately the colossal meetings of the world- 
powers in St. John’s own times. 

The rest of the section falls, in the main, into great 
battle-pictures which are at least partly intelligible and 
historic, and are typical of the warfare perpetually waged 
between the world-powers and the other-world powers. 
Then follows scene after scene, in which we see judge- 

? Mark xiv. 62, 
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ment wrought upon the great world, and the downfall of 
Rome, ‘the harlot, the mother of abominations, which 
is drunk with the blood of the saints.’! The interests 
of this part of the Apocalypse are on the grandest scale ; 
the movement of nations is in them, the thunder of 
arms, and the culmination of the whole is found at 
last in the coming of the perfect society. Babylon is 
fallen, and the holy city appears in its stead. In chapters 
twelve and thirteen there isa description of the sun- 
clad woman and her child, of the war in heaven in 
favour of the child, and of the dragon and the two 
beasts which fought against the woman. And then in 
chapter fourteen we have the vision of the Lamb and 
His armies on Mount Zion, and the intimation of 
salvation and judgement—the salvation of God’s people 
and the judgement of Rome. Chapters fifteen and 
sixteen take us again to heaven in the manner of the 
second section, and we have the vision of the seven 
seals as a preparation for the final vision. 

In. chapters seventeen and eighteen we have a de- 
scription of the downfall of Babylon, which means the 
downfall of the world-power—the downfall of the 
imperial power of Rome—the conquest of Christ over 
the beast. 

And when the reign of the dragon and the beast over 
the city is brought to an end in the triumph of the 
Lamb, we have a vision in chapters twenty-one and 
twenty-two of the New Jerusalem, which comes down 
from heaven, and is the ideal city of St. John’s vision. 
He sees it in every city of Asia Minor; it is that city 
after which all men of good-will have been seeking—the 
perfect social order where conditions and men are alike 

1 Rev. xvii. 5, 6. 
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clean and beautiful, in which Christ reigneth. It is 
St. John’s dream, in Oriental imagery, of the kingdom 
of God come. 

It is a little difficult to understand the scene of 
chapters twelve and thirteen. Chapter twelve begins: 
i. TheSun-claa’ And there appeared a great wonder in 

Woman and heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, 

(chap. xii.). and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars” Mr. Anderson Scott 
suggests that this should be translated ‘in the heavens,’ 
or, as we might say, ‘in the sky.’ The general action 
seems to be partly in the skies and partly on the 
earth, and not in that heaven which John saw through 
the open door. 

Although there are many detailed difficulties of in- 
terpretation in this section, certain figures are quite 
clear. The sun-clad woman who bears a male child 
stands face to face with the dragon, who is obviously 
the devil. The woman has been interpreted by some 
as the Virgin Mary, by others as the Christian Church, 
and by others as the Jewish Church. What St. John 
probably understood by her was ‘ The ideal community 
of God’s people, first in its Jewish form, in which it 
gave birth to Jesus, and then in its Christian form, in 
which it was persecuted by the dragon and fled into the 
wilderness.’! The dragon, of course, is ‘ that old serpent, 
the devil.’ The object of the dragon was to kill the son 
of the woman, and this son is snatched up into heaven. 
Then there was war in heaven between the dragon and 
Michael and the angels of God, in which the dragon was 
cast down to earth. The conflict then takes place on 
earth with the woman, and the earth helps the woman, 

1 See Swete zz Joc.; also Anderson Scott. 
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There are many possible historic ‘interpretations of 
this passage, but perhaps it is best for our purpose 
not to regard them, but simply to view the outstand- 
ing facts of the eternal conflict in. heaven and on 
earth, between the devil and the children of God. 

In the thirteenth chapter we have an apocalyptic 
account of actual history. St. John is in the island of 
Patmos. He is able, when he looks to the west, to see 
the Great Sea, knowing that beyond it is the imperial 
city of Rome. When he looks to the east he can 
actually see the land of Asia Minor, where are the 
churches which he loves, and in which he wrought his 
apostolic mission. He sees a beast coming out of the 
sea, and he sees a beast coming from the land. The 
beast coming out of the sea has seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his horns ten diadems, and upon his 
heads the names of blasphemies. This beast is almost 
certainly descriptive of the imperial power of Rome, the 
great world-empire against which God’s people were 
compelled to contend, and it is probable that this 
beast was conceived under the figure of one who 
expressly represented its power and its cruelties. Nero 
Caesar is the most likely interpretation of the mystic 
number 666. 

But it matters little, for our interpretation, whether the 
Roman power is symbolized by the beast, or whether 
we have a symbol of the Roman power in one of its 
worst and most cruel manifestations. With regard to the 
names upon the head of the beast, temples were actually 
erected in Asia Minor for the worship of the Roman 
emperor. Men talked of that emperor as though he 
were God. ‘Who,’ in scathing parody cries St. John, 
‘is like unto the beast? Who is able to make war 
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with him? And there was given unto him a mouth 
speaking great things and blasphemies, and power was 
given unto him to continue forty and two months.’? 
He had authority over every tribe—a universal empire 
as wide as that offered by Satan to Jesus? is conferred 
upon the beast for a season. 

Then St. John saw a second monster coming from the 
land. He had two horns ‘like those of a lamb,’ and he 
spake as a dragon. He was the vicegerent of the beast, 
as the beast was the vicegerent of the dragon. He is 
referred to also as a false prophet representing the devil, 
as a true prophet represents God. That he looked likea 
lamb, and was a dragon, is to say he was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. It is much disputed what is meant exactly by 
this beast from the land. He perhaps represents a 
Roman procurator in Asia Minor, or he may represent 
the religious power in Asia Minor in the same way the 
beast from the sea represents the civil power. It is 
said of him that he works miracles. This may be a 
reference to the fact that the Roman power used the 
tricks of the magician to establish its religious authority, 
and yet one is reminded of Pontius Pilate by this beast 
—the suave, civil, lamb-like legislator, who speaks with 
the voice of the dragon and wields his power. At all 
events, the beast controls the commerce of the time. 
‘No man can buy or sell who has not his mark upon his 
forehead,’ ? and he, with the beast from the sea, are the 
enemies of the woman. 

It is highly probable that, if we had sufficient know 
ledge, an exact historic content could be given to these 
figurative monsters ; but what is of importance for our 
purpose is, the sense that St. John has of the fierce conflict 

1 Rey. xiii. 4-5. 2 Luke iv. 6, 7. 5 Rev. xiii. 17. 
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between the world-powers and the children of God ; 
unless the world-power be honoured it is impossible to 
buy or sell. 

Do not the same monsters exist in our day? Has the 
dragon not its representative? The mystic number of 
the beast has been applied to men like Mahomet, 
Napoleon, and many others ; and, although the method 
of summing the number is open to much objection, 
wherever any man gives expression to vulgar oppressive 
world-power, he ts Antichrist. The world-power to-day 
ts neither England nor Germany, but Mammon. ‘Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon’; but it is too often 
true that it is only they who have Mammon’s mark upon 
their foreheads that are able to buy and sell. 

To the dark vision of this conflict between the beasts 
and the woman, St. John adds in chapter fourteen a 
counterpart, a vision of the Lamb and His all-conquering 
army. And then he sees the angel who announces that 
the beast is defeated —‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen” ‘And 
they have no rest, day nor night, who worship the beast 
and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his 
name.’! Another angel comes out of the temple to tell 
of the harvest and the vintage of the wrath of God. Love 
must conquer. Not competition, but co-operation. Not 
hate, greed, cruelty, and tyranny, but the spirit of Jesus, 
the filial and paternal spirit, will overcome. That was the 
faith of St. John. The world-power might have daunted 
him, but he believed in a victorious Lamb. The Lamb 
will conquer the beast, even in our days. Mammon is 
no match for Jesus. 

At this point, after the manner of part two, we are 
taken up again into heaven, where we see ‘a sea of glass 
? Rev. xiv. 11. 
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mingled with fire, and them that had gotten the victory . 
aj __ over the beast, and over his image, and 
ii, Preparation i 

pbs over his mark, and over the number of 

(chaps. xv. his name, stand on the sea of glass, having 

and xvi.) the harps of God.’} The saints are no 
longer under the altar, martyrs, but they now stand on 
the sea of glass and sing the songs of triumph. And then 
reduplicating the seven seals and the seven trumpet- 
blasts, the vials of God’s wrath are poured out upon the 
earth in such a way as to prepare for the final conflict. 
After the outpouring of the sixth vial, St. John sees the 
evil powers gather together to meet Him, who cometh 
‘as a thief, at Armageddon. The message for us has been 
written by Charles Kingsley : 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God— 
Freedom, and Mercy, and Truth ; 

Come, for the Earth has grown coward and old, 
Come down, and renew us her youth. 

Wisdom, Self-sacrifice, Daring, and Love, 

Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above, 
To the Day of the Lord at hand. 

Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell— 
Famine, and Plague, and War; - 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 
Gather and fall in the snare ! 

Hireling and Mammonite, Bigot and Knave, 

Crawl to the battle-field, sneak to your grave, 
In the Day of the Lord at hand. 


The outpouring of the vials prepares the way for the 
ii, The WO great culminating pictures of this vast 
ne of panorama, One of the angels tells of the fall 
of Babylon, and another of the descent of 
the New Jerusalem, Babylon is the apocalyptic name 
} Revuxve2. 
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for Rome. The woman sitting upon the beast is Rome, 
borne up triumphant by the world-power. Of this 
identification there can be no doubt. That the seven 
horns are called seven mountains is sufficient evidence. 
The scarlet woman is painted in contrast to the sun-clad 
woman. She is drunk with the blood of the saints, 
inflated by her imperial power and her conquest of the 
earth. She is the picture of insolent national pride, the 
very incarnation of that ‘lust of the eyes’ and ‘lust of 
the flesh’ and ‘pride of life’ into which St. John has 
analysed, in his Epistle,! the world and its influences. 
The Apostle sees that she must fall, for in his faith he 
knows that the Lamb will conquer. 

The description of her downfall is given in vivid lan- 
guage, and the triumph-song over Babylon is reminiscent 
cf those triumph-songs which the prophets of the old 
dispensation sang over the downfall of their oppressors. 
All her strength and greatness do not avail her in the 
day of God’s wrath. ‘And the merchants of the earth 
shall weep and mourn over her ; for no man buyeth their 
merchandise any more: the merchandise of gold, and 
silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, 
and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thyine wood, 
and all ~aanner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of 


v cious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, 

umon, and odours, and ointments, and frank- 
de and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
anu ts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and 


slavi. md souls of men. The merchants of these 
thin’ » which were made rich by her, shall stand afar 
off for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing, 
and saying, Alas, alas that great city, that was clothed 
1 1 John ii. 16. 
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in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and pearls.’ + 

St. John knew that the great world-power would fall, 
because he knew One who said, ‘Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.’ And he caught the sounds 
once more of the heavenly chorus, and the hallelujahs of 
those who cried, ‘ He hath judged her, which did corrupt 
the earth with her fornications, and hath avenged the 
blood of His servants at her hand. And again they said, 
Hallelujah.’ ? 

After a glimpse into those far-off and final reserves of 
judgement which are outside the scope of this chapter, 
iv. The City of 2Nother of the angels which had the seven 
God on Earth. vials, shows to St. John the city which is to be 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God—the city of God, which was to 
take the place of the city of this world. This city has 
often been spoken of as if it were the heaven to which 
we were to go affer we left this world; and indeed the 
conditions of its life are so glorious that it is hard for 
us to imagine, in face of all the wrongs of our day, that 
earth could ever contain such a city as the New Jerusalem ; 
and yet it is a city for zhés world, and not for the world to 
come. ‘And I, John, sawthe holy city, New J)~ »salem, 


coming down from God out of heaven, prepared » Je 
adorned for her husband,’ # 
In this city there are to be no tears and sorr vil 


people are to be cast out of it. It has the y of 

the living God. Its walls lie foursquare, and ari en to 

every nation of the earth. Its dimensions are perfect, 

because its life is harmonious. The height and the 

length and breadth of it are equal. Its very founda- 
1 Rev. xviii. 11, 12, 15, 16. 2 Rev. xix. 2. SRevaxx 2. 
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tions are to be of precious stones, its gates are to be of 
pearls, and its streets are to be of gold. No separate 
church is necessary there, for the secular has become 
sacred, and the Lord God Himself and the Lamb are 
the temple of it. The very light of that place will be 
the glory of God and of the Lamb. It will be lighted 
by love, illuminated by sacrifice, and the kings of the 
earth, instead of living for their own ends, shall bring 
their glory into it It shall be open to the whole world, 
for its gates are shut neither day nor night, and there is 
no exclusiveness about that city for anything except 
wickedness. ‘ Nought that defileth shall enter in.’ 1 
God gave man, according to the first chapter of Genesis, 
a garden ; but in the knowledge of good and evil which 
he learnt, he gradually built cities in which there was 
much of evil ; but this perfect city shall have the nature 
of a garden. Through it flows the pure river of the 
water of life, clear as crystal, and the tree of life, which 
bears twelve manner of fruits, shall be upon its banks. 
In it there shall be no more curse, and instead of the 
mark of the beast upon the forehead, which was essential 
for success in that old bad city which has been cast down 
for ever, t*ore shall be His name on their foreheads. It 


isa na word, of perfect conditions, from which the 
ae modern cities are expunged for ever; but whereas 
Ws city might conceivably be built on earth, and 
© he : P 
ve into a slum by wicked people, it shall also be a 
city,  erfect character. It is a picture of the ideal 


king¢} of God, in which social conditions are perfect, 
and i.4which individual men are regenerate. This is 
surely a ‘ far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves,’ 

} Rev. xxi. 27. 
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The substitution of the new Jerusalem for the old 
Rome is a fact of the utmost significance to our own 
is Secret tMes. Even our civilization, so much higher 
Message for and better than that of ancient Rome, is built 

Our Age. : 

up upon slavery, and traffic in the souls of 
men. No man to-day can have any vision of the modern 
social order without realizing that it has but little likeness 
to the ideal city of the living God. Perhaps Shelley said 
too much when he said, ‘ Hell is a city very much like 
London,’ but there is a side in the life of every great 
metropolis in Western Europe which is more truly com- 
pared to that city of the scarlet woman riding upon her 
beast, than to the city of God. 

It is noteworthy that Babylon feli before Jerusalem 
descended. Not only is the Church to await the coming 
of the Holy City, but she must also be prepared to do 
battle against the world-power. The angels would sing 
with joy, ‘Babylon is fallen, is*fallen,’ if the social con- 
ditions which degrade human souls to-day were no more. 
We must battle as the followers of the Lamb against 
Babylon, and we must believe in the new Jerusalem. The 
world-power falls before the New Jerusalem comes! 

This culminating vision of God’s kingdox...set yp on 
earth completes the New Testament witness)~ isafese- 


velops and makes explicit much of the implicit t “ng 
of Jesus. To read the Apocalypse and to be ind: é 
to the modern social order seems impossible. ( is 
driven either to the narrow pietism of many the 


Second Adventists, who still await a dramatic 1 cation 

of a visible Lord and the destruction of His ene: sies; or 

one is compelled to accept an infinitely saner interpreta- 

tion of this apocalyptic imagery—that it is God’s will 

here and now, and through His Church, to set up His 
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kingdom on earth. To one alternative or the other we 
are logically bound, and the extravagance and absurdity 
of many Millenarian interpretations drive us to believe 
that in a civilization completely christianized we shall 
realize the Coming of our Lord. ‘For the kingdom of 
the world shall become the kingdom of our Lord, and of 
His Christ: and He shall reign for ever and ever.’ ! 


1 Rev. xi. 15 (R. V.). 
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In all other places it is visible, that while 
people talk of a Commonwealth, every man 
seeks only his own wealth; but THERE, 
where no man has any property, all men 
zealously pursue the good of the public: 
and indeed tt ts no wonder to see men act 
so differently ; for in other Common- 
wealths, every man knows that unless he 
provides for himself, how flourishing soever 
the Commonwealth may be, he must die of 
hunger ; so that he sees the necessity of 
preferring his own concerns to the public. 

Sir THomas More. 


What justice ts there in this, that a 
nobleman, a goldsmith, a banker, or any 
other man, that either does nothing at all, 
ov at best 1s employed in things that ave no 
use to the public, should lve in great 
luxury and splendour upon what is so 
wl acquived ; and @ mean man, a carter, 
a smith, or a ploughman, that works harder 
even than the beasts themselves, and is 
employed in labours so necessary that no 
Commonwealth could hold out a year 
without them, can only earn so poor @ 
livelthood, and must lead so miserable 
a life that the condition of the beasts is 
much better than theirs ? 

SIR THomAs More, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN FATHERS 


WILLIAM BRADFIELD, B.A. 


Christians felt, it may have 
been indistinctly as yet, that, 
in a firm hold on the Father- 
hood of God, they had a 
pledge of a@ nobler freedom 
than had ever been realized 
among men ; the belief in God, 
as made known to them in 
Christ, was the one safeguard 
against utter slavery. 

BisHop WESTCOTT. 
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The Gospel became a social message. The 
preaching which laid hold of the outer 
man, detaching him from the world, and 
uniting him to his God, was also a preach- 
ing of solidarity and brotherliness. The 
Gospel, tt has been truly said, is at bottom 
both individualistic and socialistic. Its 
tendency towards mutual association, so 
far from being an accidental phenomenon 
in wuts history, 1s inherent in its character. 
It spiritualizes the irresistible impulse 
which draws one man to another, and tt 
vaises the social connexion of human beings 
from the sphere of a convention to that of a 
moral obligation. In this way it serves to 
heighten the worth of man, and essays to 
recast contemporary society, to transform 
the Socialism which involves a conflict of 
interests, into the Socialism which rests upon 
the consciousness of a spiritual unity and 
& common goal. 

HARNACK, 


It ts true that Christianity for a long time 
hid tts levelling power in the very excess of 
an idealism which treated worldly distinc- 
tions as indifferent, and therefore allowed 
them to subsist.... The hyper-idealism of 
early Christianity refused to question the 
justice of slavery in private life, and of 
despotism in the State. ... But the belief 
that the best which a man has it in him to do 
or to be, springs out of that which is common 
to all, and therefore that the highest good is 
open to all, 1s fatal to all systems of privi- 
lege, and is equally fatal to all national 
exclusiveness, 

Epwarp CaiIrD, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 


The conversion of the Church to Christian theory must precede 
the conversion of the world to Christian practice—E. HATCH, 


Ir we are to understand the attitude of the early 
Christians, and especially of those among them who 
were thinkers and teachers, towards social questions, 
it is first of all necessary that we get as good an idea 
as possible of their fundamental thought respecting 
human society itself. This wasa very wonderful one, as 
the following quotations from the Epistle to Diognetus 
will show: ‘Christians are not distinguished from the 
rest of mankind either in locality, or in speech, or in 
customs. For they dwell not somewhere in cities 
of their own, neither do they use some different language, 
nor practise an extraordinary kind of life... . But 
while they dwell in cities of Greeks and_ barbarians, 
as the lot of each is cast, and follow the native customs 
in dress and food and the other arrangements of life, 
yet the constitution of their own citizenship, which they 
set forth, is marvellous, and confessedly contradicts 
Every foreign country is a fatherland 
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to them, and every fatherland is foreign. They marry 
like all other men, and they beget children; but they 
do not cast away their offspring. They have their 
meals in common, but not their wives. They find 
themselves in the flesh, and yet they live not after 
the flesh. Their existence is on earth, but their citizen- 
ship is in heaven. They obey the established laws, and 
they surpass the laws in their own lives. . . . In a word, 
what the soul is in a body, this the Christians are in 
the world. The soul is spread through all the members 
of the body, and Christians through the divers cities 
of the world. The soul hath its abode in the body, and 
yet it is not of the body. So Christians have their abode 
in the world, and yet they are not of the world. . . . The 
soul is enclosed in the body, and yet itself holding the 
body together ; so Christians are kept in the world as in 
a prison-house, and yet they themselves hold the world 

together.’ 1 
In the language of their opponents, which occasionally 
they adopted themselves, the Christians were the ‘ third 
-4:,,, race,’ the Jews being the second, and the 
arty rae rest of ie Wat ane That is to say, 
Sesiety: the Jews who would endure no image of 
the God they worshipped, such as the rest of the world 
used, who, when they had the power, refused to tolerate 
other religions than their own, who would not join 
themselves with the other peoples in marriage, or even 
share their food, were a ‘second race,’ a different kind 
of humanity from the common stock. And now the 
Christians had come upon the scene, and, although in 
many respects they resembled the Jews, both they and 
the Jews repudiated each other. The Christians did not, 

1 Ep. to Diog., chaps. v. and vi. 
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like the Jews, refuse in any way to mix with the rest of 
mankind; but they did insist that the only real and com- 
plete union between them and other people consisted in 
the others becoming Christian too. It is a wonderful 
tribute to the force of the impact which Christianity 
made upon the ancient world that, while it was yet small 
in numbers, it was thus regarded, mostly with hatred and 
fear, as another ‘new kind’ or ‘ third race of men.’ 

But we are interested in what the Christians them- 
selves thought about it. They seem to have been quite 
sure that their company, the Church, represented human 
society after the mind of God. ‘They were the people,’ 
they said, ‘for whom God made the world.’ Although 
they are the newest people in the world, they are also the 
oldest. Thesoul of man is naturally Christian, and what- 
ever of human institutions and human law commended 
themselves as right and pure were immediately claimed 
by them. The kingdom to which they belonged was the 
kingdom of the future, but it was also the kingdom of 
the God who had governed the world from the beginning. 
This explains the apparently contradictory attitude that 
we find them take up towards human society outside the 
fold of the Church. When they are restraining evil and 
administering righteous law, we are told quite distinctly 
that ‘the powers that be are ordained of God.’1_ Human 
society, for these purposes, has His sanction and authority ; 
but directly that same society makes war upon the 
Church, it is the ‘ Beast’ and its destiny is the ‘bottom- 
less pit.’2 Of its institutions some are manifestly evil 
and must be resisted to the death, such as its idolatrous 
worship; others are plainly the ordinance of God, and 

1 Rom, xiii. 1. See pp. 199-200. 
2 Rey, xvii. 8, xx. 2. See pp. 240, 259, 262. 
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must be submitted to as part of the obedience that is due 
to His law; while yet again others are temporary expedi- 
ents necessitated by the fall of man and the sinful condition 
of society, and must be endured until better times come. 

The Christians themselves are members of a new 
community, the people of God, a community destined 
Early Christians to embrace the whole of mankind and 
Socty The Tepresenting the original purpose of God 

Church, in the creation of the human race.! All 
other forms of society, such as cities, tribes, states, and 
nations, are temporal and provisional, but the Church 
is eternal. It was home, family, and fatherhood to them, 
in one. Inside the Church they were brothers and 
sisters, and the home-life of love was the guiding rule of 
conduct. That this Church had for a long time its only 
outward shape and form in various scattered communities, 
necessarily self-governed, made no difference at all to 
the ideal. Belief in one Holy Catholic Church was for 
them an act of faith, but it was a faith which was 
constantly realizing itself in the spirit and attitude that 
made of these scattered communities a true unity. The 
heathen marvelled at the way in which the Christians 
loved one another, and especially that the Christian 
stranger was no stranger at all to brethren whom he 
had never seen before in the flesh, and was sure of 
a welcome and succour wherever he found a Christian 
Church, Nothing could be more absolutely foreign to 
the whole spirit and temper of the early Christians than 
the idea that a man’s religion is something between 
himself and God alone, with which his neighbour has no 
concern. To them, at any rate, the confession of Christ 
meant, immediately and certainly, entrance into the new 

1 See p. 197. 
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Society whose common life was so precious that a man 
might well give his all fora share in it! The sense of _ 
social obligation and the joy of fellowship was raised in 
the Church to a power and place altogether unknown 
before. No ideal had ever been dreamed of by philoso- 
pher or poet that could for a moment rival that of 
membership of the Body of Christ. It filled life with 
value, it transfigured individuality, it added infinitely to 
love. The fact that the new Society was the family of 
God and Christ crowned all. 

No question of individual and private right as against 
the community could arise, for the supreme duty of each 
was to love God and his brother. The earliest SS a ea 
text-book of Christian conduct of which we _ and the 
have any record, a manual called The Two sogerraeh 
Ways, says: ‘Thou shalt not turn away from him that is 
in want, but shalt make thy brother partaker in all 
things, and shalt not say that anything is thine own, 
for if ye are fellow partakers in that which is imperish- 
able, how much rather in the things that are perishable.’ ? 
There is no attempt to evade the duties and responsi- 
bilities of private ownership, for it was essential that the 
love which gave to a brother should be purely voluntary. 
If there were compulsion or necessity about it other than 
the inward compulsion of the heart, the very atmosphere 
of the Church’s life was gone. Tertullian says: ‘Even 
if there does exist a sort of common fund, it is not made 
up of fees, as though we contracted for our worship. 
Each of us puts in a small amount one day a month, 
or whenever he pleases ; but only if he pleases, and if 
he is able, for there is no compulsion in the matter, 

1 See p. 197. 
2 Teaching of the Twelve, chap. iv. 
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every one contributing of his own free-will. These 
moneys are, as it were, the deposits of piety. They 
are expended upon no banquets or drinking-bouts or 
thankless eating-houses, but on feeding and burying 
poor people, on behalf of boys and girls who have 
neither parents nor money, in support of old folk unable 
now to go about, as well as for people who are ship- 
wrecked, or may be in the mines or exiled in islands or in 
prison—so long as their distress is for the sake of God’s 
fellowship—themselves the nurslings of their confession.’ ! 
But the same law of love forbade that any one should 
wilfully make himself a charge upon his brother. The 
lately discovered manual called The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles is very distinct upon this point: ‘Let every one 
that cometh in the name of the Lord be received. If the 
comer is a traveller, assist him so far as ye are able, but 
he shall not stay with you more than two or three days if 
need be. If he wishes to settle with you, and knows a 
trade, let him work for his living, but if he has no trade, 
according to your wisdom make arrangements for him to 
live as a Christian among you, but not in idleness. If he 
will not do this, he is trading upon Christ. Have nothing 
to do with such men.’?_ The same manual carefully pre- 
scribes similar treatment for the wandering Christian 
prophet. If he settles, he is to have a right to the 
tithes of the people, ‘for the true teacher is worthy 
of his food,’* but care is to be taken that the people 
shall not be imposed upon by idle and fraudulent 
impostors. They have no place in the Christian family, 
and no claim to share in its privileges. Thus it will be 
seen that the Church from its earliest days laid down 
1 Tertullian, Aol. 39. ” Teaching of the Twelve, chap. xii. 
$ Tbid., chap. xiii. 
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(1) the duty of every man, who was able to do SO, 
to earn his living; (2) the duty of the community 
to provide him with work, if possible; and (3) the 
further duty of supporting those who for valid reasons 
were unable to work. Such an atmosphere solves all 
economic questions. If everybody does what he can, 
and everybody receives what he needs from the voluntary 
goodwill of those who are able to give, there is no more 
room for debate as to private ownership and common 
wealth. Such principles, however, can only thrive in 
the atmosphere of Heaven. They are possible in a 
‘Communion of Saints,’ but the frosts of selfishness 
and greed will assuredly kill them. In trying to maintain 
the atmosphere in which such standards are possible, the 
early Christians were doubtless much helped by the 
pressure of persecution from the outside. The convert 
who found that in Christ’s company he received for all 
that he had forsaken ‘a hundredfold now in this time, 
houses and brethren and sisters and mothers and children 
and lands,’ found that it was also ‘ with persecutions.’ ! 
The constant possibility that the Christian confession 
might mean even the arena and the wild beasts must 
have had an incalculably great effect in keeping the 
Christian company so true and pure that they could 
trust and love one another to the uttermost. No doubt 
many of them failed to live up to the ideals they had 
set before themselves, but the testimonies of their 
enemies are sufficient to show us that they did so to 
an extent that spoke home to the conscience and finally 
conquered the heart of the Roman world. 

It must be remembered, too, that Christians not only 
practised love and charity among themselves, but also 
1 Mark x. 30. 
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to all men. Their alms were not merely given to their 
_.. _ fellow believers, but to the poor in general. 
Early Christians 2 : 

and Social Julian the Apostate, no favourable witness, 

Service, = wrote: ‘ These godless Galileans feed 
not only their own poor, but ours; our poor lack our 
care.’1_ The decent burial of those who died in poverty 
was also attended to. ‘ We cannot bear,’ says Lactantius, 
‘that the image and workmanship of God should be 
exposed as a prey to wild beasts and birds, but we 
restore it to the earth from which it was taken, and 
do this office of relatives even to the body of a person 
whom we do not know, since in their case humanity 
must step in.’ When the plague raged in Alexandria 
and in Carthage, we are told of their heroic ministra- 
tions to all sufferers, even at the cost of their lives. 
Of another great plague it is recorded: ‘ Then did they 
show themselves to the heathen in the clearest light, 
for the Christians were the only people who amidst 
such terrible ills showed their fellow feeling and 
humanity by their actions. Day by day some would 
busy themselves with attending to the dead and burying 
them (for there were numbers to whom no one else 
paid any heed); others gathered in one spot all who 
were afflicted by hunger, throughout the whole city, 
and gave bread to them all.’? 

In one case, that of St. Basil the Great, we have a 
record of the establishment in Caesarea of an ‘ Institu- 
tional Church,’ which was called the Basilias, with 
lodgings for the bishop and clergy, arrangements for 
the reception of strangers, a hospital for the sick, with 
a full staff of physicians and nurses, workshops for 
artisans and labourers whose services were needed, 

» Sozom. v, 16. 2 Instit, vi. 12. 3 Eus. HZ. ix. 8 
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the whole establishment being so large that it was 
spoken of as a ‘city in miniature.’ } 

A great many difficulties with regard to the early 
Christian attitude towards social questions will disappear 
if we remember that they always took it for eerie 
granted that the outside world of human andthe World 
society was a fallen one. There was an “****™ 
original law of God written on men’s hearts, but the 
inscription was very much effaced. The present human 
society did not as a whole represent God’s ideal, and was, 
in fact, to a very large extent a dominion of Satan ; 
but still, a good deal of human law was the consequence 
of God’s discipline, and arose from His methods of 
dealing with sin. The Christians, therefore, would at 
one point resist the law of the State to the death, while 
the next moment they would be giving the authorities 
their loyal support or their patient submission. If they 
judged the demands and practices of the State to be of 
the devil, they would make no terms with them whatever ; 
if, however, they held them to be disciplinary regulations 
of God, made in consequence of man’s sin, though 
they were no part of that original law which is written 
on the human heart, they would preach and practise 
the most submissive endurance. And whatever in 
human society belonged to that primaeval law they 
claimed as their own, and regarded it, when they found 
it outside the Church, as somehow plagiarized from 
Christianity. 

The two principal points on which they came into 
open conflict with the society around them were the 
State religion and the practice of unchastity. With 
these they would make no terms whatever. The world 

1 Greg. Naz. Orat. 30 and 27. 2 See pp. 253, 262. 
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rings still with the story of their refusal to take any, 
even the smallest, part in the cultus of the emperor. 
And domestic affairs were only second to the great 
question of idolatrous worship, as a cause of Christian 
persecution. The complaint was constantly made against 
them that young people and women were by the new 
teaching withdrawn from their parents and their home 
Early Christians GUties, and there are many evidences that 

and Purity. the strain caused by the new Christian ideal 
of purity was extremely great. When the daughter, or 
the wife, or the female slave became Christian, many 
tragedies must have resulted. Arnobius says: ‘ Rather 
than break their Christian troth or throw aside the oath 
of the Christian warfare, wives prefer to be divorced, 
children to be disinherited.’! The fight for the ideal, 
which we now know as the Christian, home, was, next 
to the fight against idolatry, the very sternest and most 
intimate of all the conflicts of the early Church. At 
this point Christ’s followers could not at all tolerate the 
laws of the world outside. Purity must be maintained 
at all costs, Slavery might be a thing indifferent, but 
‘the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body.’ ? 

Ascetic tendencies early showed themselves, but in 
the main the great New Testament ideal of marriage 
and family life was worthily maintained. Even when 
the gravest causes of strife were absent, the regulation 
of the home-life must always have been a troublous 
matter when some members of a family became Christian. 
There is, for instance, a very graphic picture in Ter- 
tullian of the difficulties of a Christian woman with a 
heathen husband, which is also worth study because of 

? Amob, ii, 5. 2x Cor wit 3. 
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the picture it affords us of Christian social activities: 
‘Without doubt she cannot satisfy the Lord according 
to discipline, when she has at her side a servant of the 
devil, an agent of zs lord, to hinder the works and 
duties of believers; so that if there is a meeting to 
attend, her husband, the first thing in the morning, makes 
her an appointment for the baths; if there are fasts 
to be observed, her husband that same day gives a 
dinner; if she has to go out (on charitable errands), 
never is household business more in the way. For who 
would let his wife go round from street to street to 
other men’s houses, and indeed to all the poorer cottages, 
for the sake of visiting the brethren? Who will willingly 
allow her to be taken from his side for nocturnal 
meetings, if her duty be so? Who, in short, will bear 
without anxiety her absence all night for the ceremonial 
of Easter? Who will let her go without suspicion of 
his own to that Lord’s Supper which they defame? 
Who will suffer her to creep into a prison to kiss a 
martyr’s bonds ?—or indeed to meet one of the brethren 
for the kiss ?—to offer water for the feet of the saints Pp— 
to seize (for them) from her food or from her cup, to 
long for them, to keep them in mind? Ifa brother on 
a journey come, what welcome is there for him in an 
alien house? If there is a case for liberality, the granary 
and the larder are shut up. . . . The handmaid of God 
dwells with alien labours, and amongst them she will 
be persecuted with the odour of incense at all the 
festivals of demons, all the ceremonials of kings, the 
beginning of the year, the beginning of the month. She 
will come forth, too, from a laurelled gateway hung with 
lanterns, as from some new abode of public lusts. She 
will dine with her husband in clubs, often in taverns, 
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and sometimes she will minister to the unjust, who was 
used to minister to saints. . . .’1 One wonders whether 
_ the sympathies of modern Christian men would not be 
with the heathen husband ! 

Notwithstanding their point-blank refusal to obey the 
Civil Government in the matter of the State religion, 
Peatpee ay the Early Christians profess, and obviously 

and Civil with the greatest sincerity, their true reve- 

Government rence and submission to its representatives. 
They hold that, by the original constitution of human 
nature, all men are brothers, and no one should at- 
tempt any compulsion or assume any superiority over his 
neighbour. But men had fallen into disorder through 
sin, and God had established government as a means of 
discipline. It was therefore a duty to obey the existing 
Government, and accept it as one of God’s methods of 
dealing with a refractory and sinful race. The follow- 
ing, from Justin Martyr, will show how earnestly this 
position was maintained: ‘Everywhere we, more readily 
than all men, endeavour to pay to those appvinted by 
you the taxes both ordinary and extraordinary, as we 
have been taught by Him; for at that time some came 
to Him and asked Him if one ought to pay tribute to 
Caesar ; and He answered, “Tell Me, whose image does 
this coin bear?” And they said, “Caesar’s.” And again 
He answered them, “Render therefore to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” Whence to God alone we render worship, but 
in other things we gladly serve you, acknowledging you 
as kings and rulers of men, and praying that with your 
kingly power you be found to possess also sound 
judgement.’? 

1 Tertull. ad uxor., ii, 4, 5. * First Apol., chap. xxiii, 
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But perhaps the question of slavery, better even than 
that of government, brings out the true inwardness of 
the early Christian social doctrine. Slavery gary Christians 
was no part of their society—‘In Christ and Slavery. 
Jesus there was neither bond nor free.’ But slavery was 
an existing institution of the society of the fallen world 
around them, and they accepted it as a part of that order 
of things for which they were not responsible, but to 
which it was temporarily their duty to submit. The 
writer called ‘ Ambrosiaster’ says that God did not make 
some slaves and some free men, but all men free. 
Slavery comes from war, and it is a mere accident who 
is now in bondage and who is not. In the sight of God, 
however, the sinner is the slave. Masters are not really 
the masters of their slaves, for they only possess the 
body, and not the soul: that belongs only to the in- 
visible God, the Creator. Remembering this, masters 
should only exact that which is just and equal, such 
as they wish God to exact from them, for when they 
themselves do not serve God, whose right and power 
they cannot deny, and on whose daily gifts they depend, 
and yet at the same time exact ‘from their equals, not 
to say their brethren,’ such heavy service as cannot 
be borne, they are truly slaves themselves, and that 
by their own desert. 

All the Fathers are agreed that originally men were 
free and equal, and all are agreed that this equality 
is not wholly a thing of the past, for the differences 
of condition and life only affect the body and not the 
soul, so that a slave may really be more free than his 
master. Slavery can take nothing from a man’s character 
nor freedom add anything to it. Slavery has come into 

1 Com. on Coloss. iv, 
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the world through sin, but God is using it for discipline. 
They were not prepared to deny the actual necessity of 
slavery as a present fact. They therefore constantly 
urge upon slaves the attitude of obedience and sub- 
mission. They must patiently accept the condition in 
which they are born, and must obey harsh as well as 
good masters. St. Augustine says Christ ‘makes good 
slaves of bad ones.’ 

What Christianity at the first really did for slaves was 
done not by fighting against the conditions of the outside 
society, but by maintaining a true ideal of the society 
of the Church. Christian slaves were to be regarded as 
brothers and sisters. They shared the rights of church 
membership to the fullest extent. They might enter 
the ministry, and even become bishops. ‘ Slaves,’ says 
Lactantius, ‘are not slaves to us: we deem and term them 
brothers after the spirit and fellow servants in general.’! 
One of the duties of a Christian master was to instruct 
his slaves in Christianity—‘ Slaves, male and female, are 
instructed so that they become Christians, on account 
of the love felt for them by their masters, and when this 
takes place, they call them brethren, without any distinc- 
tion whatever.’? To set a slave free was looked upon 
as a praiseworthy action, but the early Church did not 
admit that the slave had a claim to be liberated. There 
are cases in which the ransom of a slave was paid for 
out of the church funds, but it never seems to have 
been admitted that they had any right to expect that 
this money should be so used. It is somewhat difficult 
in our own very different circumstances to understand 
this attitude with its apparent contradictions, but it is 
clear that Christianity could only have been kept alive 

' Instat. Vv. 16. * Apology of Aristides, c. xv, 
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in the world in which it was planted by some such 
temporary acceptance of existing society, though it must 
have been extremely difficult to maintain a clear tes- 
timony of Christian brotherhood and freedom when such 
contradictions to it had to be endured.? 

Their ideas with regard to private property are on 
similar lines. In the unfallen world there was no such 
thing. St. Ambrose says: ‘The soil was 3,4, christianity 
given to rich and poor in common. Where- gang 
fore, O ye rich, do ye unjustly claim it for 
yourselves alone?’? And in another place: ‘ Nature 
gave all things in common for the use of all; usurpation 
“created private right.”’> Yet it would not at all fairly 
represent St. Ambrose’s position to say that he meant to 
teach that it was an unlawful thing to possess property. 
What he means is that the institution of private property is 
not a part of the original constitution of the universe, but 
an arrangement (like government or slavery) necessitated 
by human sin. Thus he says: ‘Our Lord God intended 
the world to be the common possession of all men, 
and that it should produce its fruits for all, but covetous- 
ness has portioned out individual rights of property. It 
is just, therefore, that if you claim something for yourself 
as a private possession which was bestowed upon the 
human race, every living soul of it in common, you 
should at all events distribute some of it to the poor, 
so that you do not deny food to those to whom you owe 
a share of your legal rights.’* On these premisses, 


} But by A.D. 316 emancipation in the Church before witnesses 
was emancipation before the law. 

2 De Nabuthe Israel, i, 2. 

3 De Off, i. 28. 

4 Com. on P3., cxviii. 8. 
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almsgiving becomes an act of justice rathef than of 
grace, and that is how it was evidently regarded. 
Gregory the Great says: ‘When we minister the 
necessities of life to those who are in want, we are 
returning to them their own, not being bountiful with 
what is ours; we pay a debt of justice rather than fulfil 
works of mercy.’! ‘Our property is ours to distribute, 
but not ours to keep; we have no right of waste, and 
no right to withhold from those who are in need.’ 

We find, as we might expect, that the general attitude 
of the early Christians is unfavourable to the rich. Yet 
Farly Christiansthey recognize that private property is not 

and the Rich. eyi] if it is rightly used. ‘Who is there who 
cannot see,’ says St. Augustine, ‘that the fault is not in 
possessing these things, but in loving them and resting 
our hope on them, and in putting them before, or even 
on a level with, truth, justice, wisdom, faith, good con- 
science, and the love of God and our neighbour, the 
things which render the devout soul rich with peculiar 
treasure before the eyes of God?’? And the denuncia- 
tions of the rich are evidently to be taken as denunciations 
of the use, or rather abuse, which they make of their 
wealth rather than of the bare fact of possession. Here 
is a specimen from St. Basil the Great: ‘Unhappy ones 
that you are! what answer will you make to the Great 
Judge? You cover with tapestry the bareness of your 
walls, and do not clothe the nakedness of men. You 
adorn your steeds with most rich and costly trappings, 
and despise your brother who is in rags. You allow 
the corn in your granaries to rot, or be eaten up by 
vermin, and you deign not even to cast a glance on 
those who have no bread. You hoard your wealth, 
' Lib, Reg. Past. iii. 210. * Cont. Adimant, xx. 2, 
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and do not deign to look upon those who are worn and 
oppressed by necessity! You will say to me: “ What 
wrong do I commit if I hoard that which is mine?” 
And I ask you: “ Which are the things that you think 
belong to you? From whom did you receive them?” 
You act like a man who, being in a theatre, and having 
seized upon the places that others might have taken, 
seeks to prevent every one else from entering, applying 
to his own use that which should be for the use of all. 
And thus it is with the rich, who, having been the first 
to obtain possession of those things which should be 
common to all, appropriate them to themselves and 
retain them in their possession; for if each one took 
only what is necessary for his subsistence, and gave 
the rest to the indigent, there would be neither rich 
nor poor.’ } 

So no doubt St. Jerome is not laying down a theory, 
but stating what he believes to be actual fact in the 
world around him when he says that ‘ opulence is always 
the result of theft, if not committed by the actual pos- 
sessor, then by his predecessors.’ And one catches 
the genuine ring of moral indignation in these specimens 
of the language of St. Chrysostom: ‘You received your 
fortune by inheritance; so be it. Therefore you have 
not sinned personally, but how do you know that you 
may not be enjoying the fruits of theft and crime com- 
mitted before you?’ .. .2 ‘They say to me, Wilt thou 
never cease from speaking ill of the rich? Still more 
anathemas against the rich! and I answer, ‘Still your 
hardness against the poor? ...”’ ‘You say that the 
poor do not work, but do you work yourselves? Da 

1 Concio de divit. et paupert. 2 1 Ep. ad Tim, 12 
3 Hom. in verba David, 
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you not enjoy in idleness the goods you have unjustly 
inherited? Do you not exhaust others with labour, 
while you enjoy in indolence the fruit of their misery ?’? 
One solitary voice is raised on the other side, that of 
St. Clement of Alexandria, who in a homily on ‘ What 
rich man can be saved,’ says: ‘Our Lord does not, 
as some suppose, command the rich man to throw away 
his possessions, but to cast from his heart the love of 
gold, with all those cares and preoccupations that stifle 
the germ of life. . . . What new thing, then, does the 
Son of God teach us in this? Not an exterior act, such 
as many have performed, but something higher, more 
perfect, and more divine—the rooting out of passions 
from the soul itself, and the renunciation of all that 
is alien to its nature. Man may rid himself of his 
earthly goods, and yet cupidity and the desire of wealth 
be none the less active within him: he will thus be 
exposed to double affliction, regretting at the same time 
his prodigality and his misery. . . . How could works of 
charity be performed among men if no one possessed 
the means of giving alms? If the teaching of our Lord 
had this meaning, it would be in evident contradiction 
to many of His glorious doctrines. Worldly goods 
should be considered as materials and instruments to be 
used for pious purposes, to be turned to good account 
by those who know how to employ them skilfully.’ ? 

The questions as to the lawfulness of trade, and the 
Barly Christians receiving of interest for money lent, came 
andInterestand up at a later stage in the Church’s history, 

Commerce, . : 

and were dealt with on lines that seem very 
foreign to us to-day, though they are of very great in- 
1 Aimé Puech, Jean Chrysost. et les moeurs de son temods, 
2 Quis dives salvetur ? 
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terest to social students. Christian teachers and thinkers 
appear to have been quite convinced that usury (by 
which they mean the taking of any interest whatever and 
not merely excessive interest), is an utterly evil thing. 
This, no doubt, arose from the fact, that they had no 
conception of money as capital. Thus it was argued, 
Jater, that if you allowed a man to live in a house for a 
year, the house was there at the end of the year and you 
might reasonably receive some rent for its use; but if you 
lent a man money, the spending it was the use of the 
money, and when it was spent it was gone ; and therefore, 
it was unconscionable to demand that the money should 
be given back and something in addition. Evidently, 
this kind of argument is based on the conception of 
money simply as income. But if capital be spent, it is - 
not ‘gone’ any more than the house is, and interest 
for the use of it may be paid as reasonably as for the 
use of the house. The ancient conception of money 
does not however take in this idea at all. It is simply 
income, and when it is spent that is an end of it. We 
may note that to-day loans that are to be used as income, 
are not regarded by public opinion in the same way as 
those that are to be used as capital. The money-lenders’ 
dealings with the spendthrift, or the pawn-brokers’ with 
the poor, are on a very different plane, so far as the 
public conscience is concerned, from the bankers’ deal- 
ings with the man of business. In denouncing the 
taking of interest, the Fathers had the former in view 
and not the latter at all, the society in which they lived 
affording no clear examples of that use of money as 
capital, with which we are all so familiar to-day. 

The same perplexity follows them in ideas about 
trade. There is to them something essentially greedy 
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and unjust about receiving more for an article than one 
gave for it. Later on, in the Middle Ages, the endeavour 
to arrive at a doctrine of a ‘just price’ led to some very 
interesting discussions on this point and others con- 
nected with it, but they are outside the scope of this 
article, All we need to say is that the attitude of the 
ancient Church on this point can only be understood by 
keeping clearly in mind the fact that the modern system 
of capitalistic trade was absolutely unthought of, and 
money was only regarded as something to be spent on 
the needs of the day. 

A review of the whole field shows us that the ‘leaven 
hid in the meal’ was very powerfully at work. Again 
and again, it is true, the spirit of the evil world got 
inside the Church and high ideals were forgotten or 
abandoned, but on the whole hers was a marvellous 
career of victory, and all our growing hopes of the City 
‘coming down out of heaven from God, made ready as 
a bride adorned for her husband’! owe much of their 
brightness to the way in which those to whom the faith 
was first delivered kept it, and showed by their lives and 
their teaching that the Fatherhood of God meant the 
Brotherhood of man. 
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One stone the move swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy Worth ; 
It is enough that through Thy grace, 
I saw nought common on Thy earth. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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